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AN EVENING WITH 


Tue labours of Mesmer and his dis- 
ciples, whatever judgment we may form 
as to the practical or scientific worth 
of any result they have led, or are likely 
to lead to, cannot be denied to have 
rendered one considerable, though in- 
direct service to the cause of know- 
ledge. They have thrown light upon 
one of the darkest chapters in the his- 
tory of man; they have solved, at 
least partially, the riddle of those 
wild accusations, and still wilder con- 
fessions, in virtue of which so many 
thousands of human beings were deli- 
vered to an appalling death, in the 
very era of the revival of letters, and 
the reformation of religion. They 
have taught us, in short, what to think 
of the witches and the witch-burners, 
the demonopathics and the exorcists, 
who played their fantastic and hideous 
drama—with the breadth of Europe 
for a theatre—from the fifteenth down 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It is impossible to compare the appear- 
ances observable in a modern mesmeric 
patient with those presented by a witch 
or a devil-possessed nun of the pe- 
riod referred to—without being led to 
the conclusion, that it is one influence 
which affects both; that their states are 
identical ; that either the mesmeric pa- 
tient is a witch, or the witch was no- 
thing more than a mesmeric patient. 
And this recurrence of phenomena so 
similar, under circumstances so widely 
diverse, is the strongest of all argu- 
ments against the supposition that the 
phenomena are the result of imposture. 
If we find insensibility to pain in the 
witch or the demonopathic, we have 
the less reason to believe the insensi- 
bility to pain, shown by the mesmeric 
patient, to be simulated. If we find 
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clairvoyance, or a perception of things 
without the ordinary range of the 
senses, in the witch or the demonopa- 
thic, we have the less ground for sup- 
posing the clairvoyance of the mesmeric 
patient to be a hallucination, or a pre- 
tence. If we observe that very strange 
state of things which, in the language 
of the mesmerists, is termed rapport— 
a community of sensation, thought, or 
will—between the witch and the victim 
of her sorceries, or between the de- 
monopathic and the exorcist, we are 
the less warranted to assume that such 
rapport, as subsisting between the mes- 
meric patient and the mesmeriser, is a 
chimera, or a trick sustained by collu- 
sion. And these are but a few of the 
points in which the two classes of phe- 
nomena we speak of correspond. In 
the hundreds of mesmeric cases that 
have been treated, in and out of Ger- 
many, since the great Swiss charlatan 
made his début at Vienna, and in the 
thousands of cases of diabolism, in its 
thousand forms, that for more than 
three hundred years kept the racks at 
work, and the market-places smoking, 
throughout the whole Christian world, 
a unity of character, a constant repro- 
duction of the same leading features, is 
to be recognized, wholly inexplicable, 
unless on the hypothesis of a common 
origin— of one principle operating 
throughout. And certainly the mani- 
festations of this principle, even as we 
witness them, in instances ** few and far 
between,” in our own times, are quite 
startling and enigmatical enough to 
account for the light in which they were 
viewed, and the impressions of horror 
which they produced, when developed 
in multitudes at once, and in a degree 
of intensity which we can but faintly 
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picture to ourselves, at a period of time 
when physiological investigation was in 
its infancy, and when preternatural 
agency seemed to be the only solution 
at hand, for all occurrences that broke 
in on the routine of common experience. 
We are accustomed to consider the 
epoch of the witch-trials as one of 
gross and inconceivable credulity; and 
our indignation is without bounds, to 
find clergymen and physicians, magis- 
trates, and men of law, alike ready to 
believe and act upon the monstrous 
tales, the more than delirious extrava- 
gancies, which the evidence on these 
trials disclosed. But nothing is more 
certain, than that not only the wit- 
nesses, but the accused parties them- 
selves, in the greater number of in- 
stances, believed every word of these 
extravagancies to be true. Indeed the 
accusations of the witnesses, in most 
cases, fell far short of the confessions 
of the accused—confessions oftener vo- 
lunteered than extorted by the appli- 

cation or threat of the rack, and not 

seldom accompanied by the most ur- 

gent entreaties to their judges, to hand 

them over, without delay, to the purify- 

ing flames, in which, as they hoped, the 
expiation of their nameless wicked- 
nesses was to be begun. It certainly 
was not easy to acquit persons who 
accused themselves, especially when 
the matter of the accusations was not, 
as now, at variance with the established 
belief of the age. And it must be con- 
fessed, that but too many of those suf- 
ferers were morally guilty of the crimes 
of which they were arraigned ; they 
would have committed those crimes if 
it had been possible, and, so far as the 
will and the intention went, they did 
commit them. “It is certain,” says 
one of the interlocutors in Hoffmann’s 
delightful Serapionsbriider, “that in 
those times, when no one doubted the 
immediate influence of the devil, and his 
visible appearing, those unhappy beings 
who were so cruelly persecuted with 
fire, and the axe, really believed in all 
that they were accused of. It is cer- 
tain, even, that many did, in the wick- 
edness of their hearts, seek, through 
the practice of what then passed for 
magical arts, to enter into relations 
with the evil one, either for gain, or 
in order to work mischief to others; 
and then, in the state of frenzy which 
sense-destroying potions, fumigations, 
and horrible incantations produced, 





saw the fiend, and in reality transacted, 
with this creation of their disordered 
sense, the hellish compact which was 
to put them in possession of satanic 
power. The insanest delusions, as 
they present themselves in those con- 
fessions, which are founded upon the 
most intimate conviction of the things 
confessed, will not appear too insane 
to him who considers to what strange 
fantasies, nay, to what frightful, what 
ghastly shapes of monomania, the com- 
mon hysterical affections, to which the 
less robust sex is so peculiarly liable, 
can give birth.” In perfect accordance 
with these observations, you will find 
the unfortunate persons accused of the 
crime of sorcery, freely acknowledging 
their commerce with the prince of 
darkness, circumstantially detailing the 
ceremonies of their initiation into the 
infernal league, and describing, with 
a graphic power which the romancist 
might often envy, the scenes to which 
their communion in the unholy myste- 
ries has given them access; the unc- 
tions, the transformations, the broom- 
stick rides through the air, the assem- 
blings at the ‘devil's sabbaths,” the 
“black masses,” and other sacrileges 
there committed; the ghoul-like ban- 
quets, and lycanthropic carouses that 
followed these accursed rites, and the 
lewdnesses perpetrated, in outrage and 
defiance of nature, during the demo- 
niac intoxication in which these ca- 
rouses had their issue. Each witch 
can tell even the name, the propensi- 
ties, and habits of the particular un- 
clean spirit assigned to her as her fa- 
miliar, or ministering demon, and the 
prescribed formulary by which the ser- 
vices of such familiar, whether for the 
witch’s proper benefit, or for the injury 
of those unlovingly regarded by her, 
are put in requisition. 

It is easy to say that these supposed 
witches were mad, and that no more 
weight ought to be attributed to their 
testimony against themselves than to 
the ravings (often so wonderfully 
plausible and coherent) of any other 
maniacs. But the difficulty is not thus 
to be got rid of. The Gordian knot, 
for the inquirer into these exhibitions 
of a strange and paradoxical aspect of 
the human mind, is, not that these ill- 
fated beings were haunted by delusions 
of an extraordinary vividness, but that 
those delusions, without any possible 
concert, displayed such unmistakeable 
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traits of affinity. Mental aberration 
is inexhaustible in the variety of its 
perverting effects on the judgment ; 
the intellectual vagaries of one mad- 
man have nothing in common with 
those of another. But in the dream- 
ings of these demonomaniacs there isno 
variety ; a sameness, suggestive of one 
knows not what vague and fearful 
suspicion, characterizes them. The 
weight of a nightmare seems to gather 
on your breast as you read, and the 
question, often silenced, keeps again 
and again recurring, “Is there no- 
where—is there not, perhaps, in some 
dark region of my own being—a re- 
ality corresponding to all this ?” 

No doubt, there is such a reality ; 
and we think that the mesmeric phe- 
nomena yield a clue, by which we may 
advance some one or two steps, at 
least, in the direction in which it lies. 
Whatever the psychic state of the 
witches and demonopathics of the 
middle ages was, into the same state 
does the agency of mesmerism throw 
the person on whom it is brought to 
bear. It is a state sui generis; a state, 
without any question, of great nervous 
disturbance, but of which no familiar 
form of nervous disease supplies us 
with a definition. It is a state which, 
perhaps, discloses to man the heaven 
or the hell within him, peopled with 
spirits of health,” or with “ goblins 
damned,” that are but multiplied re- 
flections, or magic lantern shadows, of 
his inner self, mirroring back to him 
his own ‘intents, wicked or charita- 
ble,” and symbolically indicating how 
much of the angel or of the demon 
he has in his nature. And this is just 
what Schubert, under whose guidance 
we are glad to put ourselves in the 
‘ palpable obscure” of such bottomless 
questions, thinks of animal magnetism. 
Hear how he discourses upon it, in 
his “ Views of the Dark Side of Na- 
tural Science”—views which we can- 
not quite agree with Friedrich Riickert 
in thinking “ only calculated for peo- 
ple with owls’ eyes.” 


‘* When the remembrance of the past 
—all that we have seen and suffered, 
learned and known—are become faint 
in us, yea, when they seem to be quite 
blotted out, and there comes a moment 
of inward lucidity, and all the long- 
dimmed, long-forgotten stands suddenly 
before the soul, in the freshness of the 
first impression; or when the history 
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of a whole past eventful life is reviewed 
in a moment, the occurrences that fol- 
lowed one another in succession of time, 
ranging themselves, as it were, side by 
side in one great picture ;—where, we 
would know, had that inward world so 
long hid itself? . . . Who would 
not wish that a microscope were found, 
which might unveil to us the secrets of 
this dark region? . . . And such 
a microscope we possess, in the obser- 
vations of what is called vital magnet- 
ism, and of the phenomena related toit. 
However often, owing to the scanty 
light that can be brought upon the sub- 
ject, unconscious, or even intentional 
deceptions and impositions, have mixed 
themselves up in these observations, 
important, and worthy of attention, 
they must, nevertheless, remain, inas- 
much as they lay open to our view, one 
after another, the inner spheres of our 
being ; though it is not to be forgotten, 
that the inmost and highest of those 
spheres lie beyond their range.” 


Doctor Calmeil, in his work on Epi- 
demic Insanity, of which an account 
appeared in the second number of the 
Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science, is at some pains to show the 
connexion between the mesmeric and 
the demonopathic phenomena. We 
quote the following from the review :— 


‘In the case of the Ursulines in Lou- 
don, many ‘‘séances” took place, at- 
tended by crowds of amateurs, among 
whom was the Duke of Orleans himself. 
They witnessed abundant examples of 
the ‘ truth of mesmerism.’ Madame de 
Sazilli was exorcised in the presence of 
the prince: the exorcist commanded the 
demon to render the entire body of the 
patient as supple as a slip of lead; he 
then folded the trunk into a variety of 
forms, in each of which she was retained 
immoveable. During this time, re- 
spiration could hardly be perceived ; 
and this lady felt no pain, although 
her arms were pierced through with 
pins. The Duke having made a secret 
communication to the exorcist, the pa- 
tient at once fulfilled the order; ‘and 
this phenomenon,’ says Calmeil, ‘one 
of the exploits of modern mesmerism— 
this reading the thoughts of the mag- 
netizer—was produced in hundreds of 
instances,’ 

‘“‘AtAuxonne, somnambulism was pro- 
duced at the command of the exorcists, 
or happened at the hour predicted by 
their suffering companions. The bishop 
of Chalons having commanded the de- 
mon who possessed Madame Denise to 
suspend her sensibility and render her 
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inaccessible to suffering, they were able 
to run pins under the roots of her 
nails, without producing the slightest 
sign“of pain. The exorcist had the 
power, not only of paralyzing all the 
senses, but of restoring them collec- 
tively or singly, as he saw fit. The most 
unlimited power was exercised over the 
muscles.” 

“In the case of Rensie Pausot, the 
bishop directed ‘ dans le fond de sa 

msée,’ that she should come to him to 

e exorcised. She lived in a distant 
quarter of the town, but came to him 
immediately, saying that she did so in 
obedience to his commands. This hap- 
pened repeatedly. Phenomena of the 
same class were observed in the epi- 
demic of demonopathy in Bayeux, in 
1782. 

*In one case, the patient, who had 
cot apa abandoned the study of 
Latin, comprehended all the orders of 
the exorcist, provided they were given 
while she was in the state of somnam- 
bulism. In this or the ecstatic condi- 
tion, even the application of fire pro- 
duced apparently no pain, and the 
patients exhibited all the symptoms of 
clairvoyance, describing the interiors of 
houses far removed from them, and in 
many of which they had never been.” 


We find some difficulty in under- 
standing the reasoning of Doctor 
Calmeil, or of his Irish reviewer, on 
the facts stated in the above extracts. 
The use made of those facts is to prove 
that there is no such thing as clair- 
voyance, and the proof consists in 
showing that an unequivocal clair- 
voyance was exhibited by the possessed 
nuns. By logic equally peculiar, it is 
demonstrated that “ the knowledge of 
the thoughts of those ‘en rapport’ 
with the patient is a chimera, for the 
possessed nuns showed this knowledge 
“in hundreds of cases;’’ and that 
“the power of the magnetizer to pro- 
duce various conditions at will” is 
equally illusory, for this power was 
exercised over the possessed nuns by 
the exorcists in the most unlimited 


way. 

The only mesmeric phendmena 
which Calmeil admits to be “real” 
are—Ist, the magnetic sleep; and 


2nd, insensibility to pain. But by his 
own principles, these also ought to be 
included in the category of the chi- 
merical, since they were both mani- 
fested by the possessed nuns, as well 
as by the witches of those times. 
Eusébe Salverte, whose shallow book 
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on the “ Occult Sciences” has been 
recently made known to the English 
reader by the translation of Doctor 
Anthony Thomson, would not go even 
so far as Calmeil in his concessions to 
mesmerism. With him it has no 
‘real phenomena ;” and the insensi- 
bility to pain, which he does not deny 
the medieval sufferers for sorcery to 
have unequivocally shown, he resolves 
into a mere effect of narcotic potions 
or unguents. The dupis memphiticus, 
Salverte informs us, on the authority 
of Dioscorides, was used in Egypt to 
produce insensibility in parts of the 
body which were to be subjected to 
painful operations in surgery ; and its 
efficacy was the same, whether em- 
ployed internally or externally. He 
thinks it probable that Hindoo widows 
are rendered insensible by some such 
means before undergoing the terrors 
of the Suttee. But we will let him 
speak on this point for himself, and in 
the English utterance which Doctor 
Thomson has lent him: 


‘* The eye-witness of one of these sa- 
crifices, which took place in July, 1822, 
saw the victim arrive in a complete state 
of bodily insensibility, the effect, no 
doubt, of the drugs which had been ad- 
ministered to her. Her eyes were open, 
but she did not appear to see; and in a 
weak voice, and as if mechanically, she 
answered the legal questions that were 

ut to her regarding the full liberty of 
los sacrifice. When she was laid on 
the pile, she was absolutely insensible. 
The Christians carried this secret from 
the East into Europe, on the return of 
the Crusaders. It was probably known 
to the subaltern magicians, as well as 
that of braving the action of fire, from 
which I imagine arose the rule of juris- 
prudence, according to which, physical 
insensibility, whether partial or general, 
was a certain sign of sorcery. Many 
authors quoted by Fromann speak of 
the unhappy sorcerers who have laughed 
or slept through the agonies of torture ; 
and they have not failed to add, that 
they were sent to sleep by the power of 
the devil. 

**It is also said, that the same ad- 
vantage was enjoyed by pretended sor- 
cerers about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Nicholas Eymeric, Grand In- 

uisitor of Arragon, author of the 
Ticens Directoire des Inquisiteurs, 
loudly complained of the sorceries prac- 
tised by accursed persons, through the 
aid of which, when put to the torture, 
they appeared absolutely insensible. 
Fr. Pegna, who wrote a commentary on 
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Eymeric’s work in 1578, believed, also, 
the reality and efficacy of the sorceries. 
He strengthens himself by the evidence 
of the inquisitor Grillandus, and Hip- 
polytus de Marsilies. The latter, who 
was Professor of Jurisprudence at Bo- 
logna in 1524, positively declares, in 
his ‘ Pratique Criminelle,’ that he had 
seen the effect of the philters upon the 
accused persons, who suffered no pain, 
but appeared to be asleep in the midst 
of the tortures. The expressions he 
makes use of are remarkable; the 
describe the insensible man, as if 
plunged into a torpor more like the 
effect produced by an opiate, than the 
proud bearing which is the result of a 
perseverance superior to every pain.” 

“To many instances of this tempo- 
rary insensibility, Wierius adds an im- 
portant observation; he saw a woman 
thus inaccessible to the power of tor- 
ture; her face was black, and her eyes 
were starting out, as if she had been 
strangled; her exemption from gy 
was due to a species of apoplexy. / 
physician, who witnessed a similar state 
of insensibility, compares it to fits, epi- 
leptic or apoplectic.’ 


M. Salverte further cites Tabou- 
reau, who was the king’s counsel at 
the bailiwick of Dijon in 1585, to the 
effect that it was almost useless to 
put the “question” to the persons ac- 
cused of necromancy. All the jailers, 
he complains, were acquainted with 
the stupifying recipe, and they did not 
fail to communicate it to the prisoners. 
The secret, according to Taboureau, 
consisted in swallowing soap dissolved 
in water; but this was evidently a 
mystification practised on the worthy 
king’s counsel, whom it is probable that 
the possessors of so precious a secret 
saw no good reason to initiate into 
the mysteries oftheir order. It might, 
our author suggests, have been opium, 
henbane, belladonna, aconite, solanum, 
or stramonium, all of which have been 
used to deaden pain in surgical opera- 
tions. Or might it not have been 
something analogous to the late disco- 
very of ether-inhalation? Professor 
Schoenbein, the inventor of the gun- 
cotton, is said to have found a means 
of producing insensibility without the 
dangerous effects attending the use of 
ether: who knows but it is some of 
the witch-ointments, the composition 
of which may have been traditionally 
preserved in Germany from the dark 
ages? 

But it was not only for deadening 
the sense of pain’ that unguents were 


in use among the ‘practitioners of 
magical arts. Another purpose to 
which they were made subservient was 
the producing of visions ; and so vivid 
was the imagery conjured upin this 
way, that no persuasion could after- 
wards bring the dreamer to the belief 
that what they had witnessed was not 
reality. On this subject, we quote 
again from Salverte— 


‘Experiments have decidedly proved 
that several medicaments, administered 
in the form of liniments, are taken in 
by the absorbent system, and act upon 
the habit in the same manner as when 
they are directly introduced into the 
stomach. This property of liniments 
was not unknown to the ancients. In 
the romance of Achilles Tatius, an 
Egyptian doctor, in order to cure Leu- 
cippus of an attack of frenzy, applied to 
his head a liniment composed of oil, ia 
which some particular medicament was 
dissolved. ‘The patient fell into a deep 
sleep, shortly after the anointing. What 
the physician was acquainted with, the 
Thaumaturgist could scarcely be igno- 
rant of; and this secret knowledge en- 
dowed him with the power of peforming 
many apparent miracles. pe : ° 
Before consulting the oracle of Tropho- 
nius, the body was rubbed with oil ; this 
preparation undoubtedly concurred in 
——— the desired vision. Before 
being admitted to the mysteries of the 
Indian sages, Apollonius and his compa- 
nions were anointed with an oil, the 
strength of which made them imagine 
that they were bathed with fire. 

‘* The priests of Mexico, preparatory 
to their conversing with their divinity, 
anointed their bodies with a fetid po- 
matum. The base of it was tobacco, 
and a bruised seed called Ololuchqui, the 
effect of which was to deprive man of 
his judgment, as that of the tobacco was 
to benumb his senses. After this, they 
felt themselves very intrepid, and not 
less cruel; and, no doubt, predisposed 
to have visions, since the intention of 
this practice was to bring them into 
connection with the objects of their 
fantastical worship.” 


In order to be transported to their 
sabbath, the witches had to rub them- 
selves with an oi] or pomatum, which, 
according to their own account before 
the Inquisition, was composed of the 
water that exudes from a toad in a 
state of irritation. 

A woman at Florence, who was ac- 
cused of sorcery, pleaded guilty to 
the charge, and declared that she 
would be present at the witch-sabbath 
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that very night, if it were permitted 
her to make use of the magic unguent. 
Having got permission, she rubbed her 
body with a fetid composition, and 
presently fell into a profound torpor, 
from which neither blows, pricking, 
nor scorching—all of which were libe- 


rally administered—could arouse her. 


Next day, on coming to herself, she 
related that she had been to the sab- 
bath, and described the painful sensa- 
tions which she had really experienced 
in her sleep, as connected with things 
done to her in the infernal assembly. 
The magistrate considered this as a 
proof that she was no witch at all, and 
that her visits to the sabbath were 
mere dreams. It is evident that her 
insensibility was not complete, as she 
was conscious of pain, caused by the ex- 
periments actually made on her power 
of sensation, but, as in all such cases, 
referred by her to the visionary crea- 
tions of her own haunted brain, Sal. 
verte relates the story after Paolo 
Minucci, a Florentine lawyer of the 
sixteenth century. The most obvi- 
ous reflection it suggests is, that the 
accused was singularly happy in her 
judge, who, on no better grounds than 
the having had her bodily before him 
the whole night, thought himself j usti- 
fied in withholding belief from her 
own avowal, that she had attended the 
conclave of sorcerers. It would not 
have been wonderful if such incredu- 
lity had involved the judge himself in 
a suspicion of being no stranger to 
the hellish league. For the solution 
of the difficulty, inaccordance with the 
irit of the age, would have been, 
t if the witch’s body did not go to 
the sabbath, her soul did; and, indeed, 
there were authorities of weight for 
the opinion that it was the soul that 
generally did take part in those scenes 
of impiety and uncleanness, and that 
the anointing had merely the effect of 
keeping the body in tenantable condi- 
tion, until the return of its volatile in- 
mate. 

Of this opinion is Mr. Joseph Glan- 
vil, the learned and reverend author of 
«* Saducismus Triumphatus,’”* a work 
published in thelatter part of the seven- 
teenth century, to the eternal discom- 
fiture of all such sceptical Florentine 


judges, and others, who would not be- 
lieve that old women could ride broom- 
sticks, or who thought it unlikely that 
the devil would spend his time philan- 
dering with a bevy of blear-eyed bel- 
dams, on heaths, and such out-of-the- 
way places; in an age, too, when, 
what with Roundheads, and Jesuits, 
and freethinkers, and merry King 
Charles and his court, and dull King 
James and dis court, and pious King 
William, and filial Queen Mary, and 
their court, one would think he had 
quite enough of serious business on 


his hands. 
Over such Sadducees does Mr. Glan- 
vil, as the title of his book sufficiently 


sets forth, triumph. He does not, 
however, seem to think much, him- 
self, of the achievement; the victory 
is too cheap; the enemy made a mise- 
rable fight of it, and from a field so 
faintly contested laurels were scarce 
worth the carrying away. Indeed, in 
very pity of the weakness of his adver. 
saries, Mr. Glanvil chivalrously takes 
up their side of the question first, and 
marshals against himself a far more 
imposing array of objections than he 
believes the contrary party to be able 
to do, if left to their own resources ; 
which objections having with much 
ease overthrown, he avows his candid 
conviction that he has suggested much 
more against what he defends, than 
ever he heard or saw in any that op- 
posed it; whose discourses for the 
most part have seemed to him inspired 
by “a lofty scorn of common belief, 
and some trivial notions of vulgar phi- 
losophy.” So that he “ professes, for 
his own part, he never yet heard any 
of the confident declaimers against 
witchcraft and apparitions, speak any 
thing that might move a mind, in any 
degree instructed in the generous 
kinds of philosophy and nature of 
things. And for the objections he 
has recited, they are most of them 
such as rose out of his own thoughts, 
which he obliged to consider what was 
possible to be said upon this occasion.” 

In fact, to Mr. Glanvil, the defiance 
of common sense involved in doubting 
the existence of witches is so great, 
that he cannot but look upon those 
who are guilty of it as furnishing in 
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themselves an argument of what they 
deny ; and suspects shrewdly that “so 
confident an opinion could not be held 
upon such inducements, but by some 
kind of witchcraft and fascination.” 
‘And perhaps,” he suggests, “ that 
evil spirit, whose influences they will 


not allow in actions ascribed to such 


causes, hath a greater hand and inte- 
rest in their proposition than they are 
aware of." For he thinks it the clear 
interest of this “agent of darkness” to 
have the world believe that there is no 
such thing as himself. And as he 
that thinks there is no witch, believes 
a devil gratis, so we must count our- 
selves much beholden to such a one, if 
he admit either angel or spirit, resur- 
rection of the body, or immortality of 
the soul. Thus, this witch question 
is one in which the very vitals of reli- 
gion are concerned ; and if Mr. Glan- 
vil, “late Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty,” did not interest himself 
about the vitals of religion, who 
should? Moreover, does he not write 
himself F.R.S., and has not the ques- 
tion also its scientific side, its bearing 
on the vitals of philosophy, to which 
no man of these letters can without 
blame remain indifferent ? 

We quote some of the “ Objections,” 
which our author supposes to be made 
by the Sadducean impugners of his 
doctrine, together with his triumphant 
answers to the same. And the objec- 
tion we will begin with is the one 
which, we believe, “has most weight 
with the unthinking part of men, and 
which, when we ourselves belonged to 
that class, we remember to have been 
much fortified by, in our resistance to 
the great verities for which Mr. Glan- 
vil contends. 

Here follows the objection :— 


“There are actions in most of those 
relations ascribed to witches, which are 
ridiculous and impossible in the nature 
of thipgs; such are (1.) Their flying 
out of windows, after they have anointed 
themselves, to remote places. (2.) 
Their transformation into cats, hares, 
and other creatures. (3.) Their feeling 
all the hurts in their own bodies which 
they have received in those. (4.) Their 
raising tempests, by muttering some 
nonsensical words, or performing cere- 
monies alike impertinent as ridiculous. 
And (5.) their being sucked in some 
particular private place of their bodies 
by a familiar. These are presumed to 
be actions inconsistent with the nature 
of spirits, and above the power of those 
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poor and miserable agents, And there- 
fore the objection supposeth them per- 
formed only by the fancy; and that the 


whole mystery of witchcraft is but an 
illusion of crasie imagination.” 


To this “ aggregate objection,” Mr. 
Glanvil answers, with a boldness 
scarcely enough to be admired, that 
the more absurd and unaccountable 
those actions seem, the greater con- 
firmations are they to him of the truth 
of those relations, and the reality of 
what the objectors would destroy. For 
he grants the circumstances to be ex- 
ceeding unlikely, judging by the mea- 
sures of common belief, but holds the 
probability to be the greater, on this 
very account, that they are not jfieti- 
tious. 

** None (he remarks) but a fool or a 
madman would relate, with a purpose 
of having it believed, that he saw in 
Ireland men with hoofs on their heads, 
and eyes in their breasts; or if any 
should be so ridiculously vain, as to be 
serious in such an incredible romance, it 
cannot be supposed that all travellers 
that come into those parts after him 
should tell the same story. There is a 
large field in fiction; and if all these 
relations were arbitrary compositions, 
doubtless the first romancers would have 
framed them more agreeable to the 
common doctrine of spirits; at least, 
after these supposed absurdities had 
been a thousand times laughed at, peo- 
ple by this time would have learned to 
correct those obnoxious extravagancies ; 
and though they have not yet more ve- 
racity than the ages of ignorance and 
superstition, yet one would expect they 
should have got more cunning. This sup- 
posed impossibility, then, of these per- 
formances, seems to me a probable ar- 
gument that they are not wilful and de- 
signed forgeries. And if they are fan- 
cies, tis somewhat strange, that imagi- 
nation, which is the most various thing 
in all the world, should infinitely repeat 
the same conceit in all times and places.” 


Having thus made it tolerably plain 
that a reasonable amount of improba- 
bility is one of the best titles that a 
witch-story can have to our belief—in 
other words, that its likelihood is in 
the direct ratio of its unlikelihood— 
our author proceeds to show that the 
particular instances of improbability 
referred to in the “ Objection” are not 
so improbable after all, but may be 
‘*as well accounted for by the rules. of 
reason and philosophy, as the ordinary 
affairs of nature.” 


















































































































































































































































































































But, before going into the proof of 
this position, let us observe, not 
without gratification, the point at 
which English knowledge of Ireland 
had arrived, so far back as the period 
at which Mr. Glanvil wrote. Nobody, 
it appears, could, with the most 
trifling chance of success, have at- 
tempted to make an _ enlightened 
British public believe, that Irishmen 
had hoofs on their heads! The thing 
would have been scouted. Put the 
hoofs, indeed, at the other end, and 


the story might have found credit. 
But on the head? No—Englishmen, 
even in 1688, knew too much of Ire- 
land to believe that. 

And now, to prove that an old 
woman's flying out of the window, 
taking the shape of a cat, raising a 
storm, or giving suck to a young devil, 
may be accounted for by the rules of 
reason and philosophy :— 

“t For the first then, that the confede- 
rate spirit should transport the witch 
through the air to the place of general 
rendezvous, there is no difficulty in con- 
ceiving it; and if that be true which 
great philosophers affirm, concerning 
the real separability of the soul from 
the body without death, there is yet 
less, for then ‘tis easie to apprehend, 
that the soul having left its gross and 
sluggish body behind it, and being 
cloath’d only with its immediate vehicle 
of air, or more subtile matter, may be 
quickly conducted to any place it would 
be at, by those officious spirits that 
attend it. And though I adventure to 
affirm nothing concerning the truth and 
certainty of this supposition, yet I must 
needs say, it doth not seem to me un- 
reasonable. And our experience of 
apoplexies, epilepsies, ecstacies, and 
the strange things men report to have 
seen during these deliquiums, look fa- 
vourably upon this conjecture, which 
seems to me to contradict no principle 
of reason or philosophy, since death 
consists not so much in the actual sepa- 
ration of soul and body, as in the indis. 
position and unfitness of the body for 
vital union, as an excellent philosopher 
hath made good. On which h pothesis, 
the witch’s anointing herself before she 
takes her flight, may perhaps serve to 
keep the body tenantable, and in fit dispo- 
sition to receive the spirit at its return.” 


With respect to these spiritual 
flights, we may here quote a passage 
from Salverte :— 


** Two of the reputed sorcerers, sent 
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to sleep by the magic ointment, had 
given out that they would go to the 
Sabbat, and return from it, flying with 
wings. Both believed that this really 
happened, and were greatly astonished 
when assured of the contrary. One in 
his sleep even performed some move- 
ments, and struck out even as though 
he were on the wing. It is well known 
that, from the blood flowing towards 
the brain during sleep, it is not uncom- 
mon to dream of flying and rising into 
the air.” 


Cornelius Agrippa, in his book, 
** Of Occult Philosophy,” tells us that 
“the soul is sometimes, through a 
vehement imagination or speculation, 
wholly snatched away out of the 
body.” And we have adduced, in a 
former number of this magazine,* the 


testimony of Kaempfer, that on par- 
taking of a drink which was in use 
among the Persians, he presently 
seemed to himself to sit on a flying 
horse, and to ride through the air. 

Cardanus (who asserts that aconite 
produces the sensation of flying) men- 
tions the composition of one of the 
witch-ointments, as deposed to by an 
accused person of the better-informed 
class: it consisted of the fat of boys, 
mixed with the juice of parsley, aco- 
nite, solanum, pentaphylum and soot. 
In 1545, a pomatum composed of nar- 
cotic substances was found in the 
house of an accused sorcerer. Andrea 
Laguna, physician to Pope Julius IIL., 
was so little influenced by the super- 
stition of the time, as to try the effect 
of this unguent upon a patient of 
his, who laboured under frenzy and 
loss of rest. The application produced 
an unbroken sleep of thirty-six hours. 

After all, to dream of flying, and to 
believe, after waking, that you have 
really flown, are two very different 
things. Opiates, or “ the blood flow- 
ing to the brain in sleep,” may pro- 
duce the one; but a true Mesmeric 
state, that is, according to Calmeil, a 
state of special cerebral disease, is 
necessary to the production of the 
other ; and of this neither Eusebe 
Salverte, nor his English translator, 
appears to be gifted with an ink- 
ling. 

With respect to the transformation 
of witches into the shapes of cats, 
hares, and the like, we are to remem- 
ber that it is not the material body, in 
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its sanguineous and carnal grossness, 
that undergoes these changes of confi- 
guration, but the subtle aerial vehicle 
of the soul, over which the sleeping 
fantasy has an unlimited power. Mr. 
Glanvil says on this subject :— 








“Tis easie enough to imagine, that 
the power of imagination may form 
those passive and pliable vehicles into 
those shapes, with more ease than the 
fancy of the mother can the stubborn 
matter of the foetus in the womb, as we 
see it frequently doth in the instances 
that occur of signatures and monstrous 
singularities; and sometimes perhaps 
the confederate spirit puts tricks upon 
the senses of the spectators, and those 
shapes are only illusions. 

‘* But then, when they feel the hurts 
in their gross bodies, that they receive 
in their airy vehicles, they must be sup- 

osed to have been really present, at 
east in these latter, and ’tis no more 
difficult to apprehend how the hurts of 
those should be translated upon their 
other bodies, than that diseases should 
be inflicted by the imagination, or how 
the fancy of the mother should wound 
the foetus, as several credible relations 
do attest.” 

** And, for their being suck’d by the 
familiar, I say, we know so little of the 
nature of demons and spirits, that ’tis 
no wonder we cannot certainly divine 
the reason of so strange an action. 
And yet we may conjecture at some 
things that may render it less improba- 
ble. For some have thought that the 
genii (whom both the Platonical and 
Christian antiquity thought embodied) 
are recreated by the reeks and vapours 
of human blood, and the spirits that 
proceed fromthem. . . . Or, perhaps, 
this may be only a diabolical sacrament 
and ceremony to confirm the hellish 
covenant. To which I add, that which 
to me seems most probable, viz., that the 
familiar doth not only suck the witch, 

but in the action infuseth some poyson- 
ous ferment into her, which gives her 
imaginations and spirits a magical 
tincture, whereby they become mischiev- 
ously influential; and the word vene- 
fica intimates some such matter. Now, 
that the imagination hath a mighty 
power in operation, is seen in the just 
now mentioned signatures and diseases 
that it causeth; and that the fancy is 
modified by the qualities of the blood 
and spirits, is too evident to need proof. 
Which things supposed, ’tis plain to 
conceive that the evil spirit, having 
breathed some vile vapour into the body 
of the witch, it may taint her blood and 


spirits with a noxious quality, by which 
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her infectious ne heightened by 
melancholy and this worse cause, may 
do much hurt upon bodies that are im- 
pressible by such influences. And ’tis 
very likely that this ferment disposeth 
the imagination of the sorceress to 
cause the mentioned a&Qaimscia, or 
separation of the soul from the body, 
and may, perhaps, keep the body in fit 
temper for its re-entry ; as also it may 
facilitate transformation, which, it may 
be, could not be effected by ordinary and 
unassisted imagination.” 


To the objection, that it is very im- 
probable that the devil, who is a wise 
and mighty spirit, should be at the 
beck of a poor hag, and have so little 
to do as to attend the errands and im- 
potent lusts of a silly old woman, our 
F.R.S. replies well, that it is much 
more improbable that all the world 
should be deceived in matters of fact, 
and circumstances of the clearest evi- 
dence and conviction, than that the 
devil, who is wicked, should also be 
unwise, and that he that persuades all 
his subjects and accomplices out of 
their wits, should himself act like his 
own temptations and persuasions. 
Then it is to be considered that there 
are more devils than one, and that what 
one may not have time or disposition 
for, another may. Nor isit to be sup- 
posed that all devils are of the same 
capacity or judgment, while there is 
so infinite a diversity of these qualities 
in different men. When there are so 
many dolts on earth, who shall say 
there are none in hell? In fact, “ the 
devil,” according to Mr. Glanvil, is a 
name for a body politic, in which there 
are very different orders and degrees 
of spirits, and perhaps in as much va- 
riety of place and state as among our- 
selves. And these familiars that enter 
into compact with old women, and do 
their behests, are, most likely, of the 
basest and most brutish sort in that 
invisible commonwealth—or common- 
bane, if the more suitable word may 
be used. With respect to the making 
of compacts, which, when we consider 
the character and probable destination 
of those who enter into them, would, 
no doubt, appear to be superfluous 

enough, it is a very ingenious conjec- 
ture of our author, that the demons, 
by whom those compacts with man- 
kind are proposed or accepted, being 
of thelowest order in the kingdom of 
darkness, and having none to rule or 
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tyrannize over within the circle of 
their own nature and government, are 
glad to get them vassals or subjects out 
of another sphere, and that ’tis like 
enough to be provided and allowed by 
the constitution of their state and go- 
vernment, that every wicked spirit 
shall have those souls as his property, 
and particular servants and attendants, 
whom he can catch in such compacts, 
as those wild beasts that we can take 
in hunting are, by the allowance of the 
Jaw, our own. As for the spirits of 
higher rank, it does not appear that 
they are inclined to trammel or com- 
promise themselves by any express co- 
venants with the human beings with 
whom they converse. At least, Mr. 
Glanvil cites, to this effect, the case 
of a Mr. Edwards,a Master of Arts 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
being reclaimed from conjuration, de- 
clared in his repentance that the 
demon always appeared to him like a 
man of good fashion, and never re- 
quired any compact from him. This 
was a devil fit to converse with a gen- 
tleman and a scholar—a demon, in 
fact, to whom your aristocratic “hell” 
of the present day can furnish coun- 
terparts by the dozen, all “ looking 
like men of good fashion,” and pro. 
bably of a very different social stand- 
ing at home from those ignoble and 
gutter fiends who chaffered for the 
souls of old women, and gave lessons 
in the art of riding a broom-stick, or 
pleasuring on the high seas in a sieve. 

Having abundantly demonstrated, 
in the first part of his book, the possi- 
bility of witchcraft, our learned ex- 
Royal Chaplain in Ordinary applies 
him, in the second, to place before his 
readers evidence of its real existence. 
This is amply afforded by the records 
of the witch-trials of the time, of 
which Mr. Glanvil adduces some half- 
dozen of the most remarkable, and 
with a few notices of which we shall 
close the present paper. 

In the month of November, 1663, 
Elizabeth Hill, the daughter of 
Richard Hill, of Stoke Trister, in 
the county of Somerset, yeoman, 
being then about the age of thirteen, 
began to be attacked with strange fits, 
in which she cried out that one 
Elizabeth Style, of the same parish, 
a widow, appeared to her, and inflicted 
upon her various kinds of torments. 
She also described, in these fits, what 


clothes Elizabeth Style had on at the 
time, which descriptions were, upon 
inquiry, found to be correct. 

Here, let us observe, was a case of 
clairvoyance, as distinct as any of those 
which have been brought forward by 
Calmeil. The critical period of life 
in which the patient was when the fits 
appeared, is a circumstance which 
ought not to be left out of sight. 

The child’s sufferings continuing, 
the father, ‘about a fortnight before 
Christmas, went to Elizabeth Style, 
and in the presence of three neigh- 
bours, told her that “his daughter 
spoke much of her in her fits, and did 
believe that she was bewitched by her.” 
The three neighbours, contrary to 
what commonly happened in such 
cases, took part with the accused per- 
son, and moved her to complain to the 
justice against Hill for defaming her. 
But she, having met this suggestion in 
an evasive way, and being again urged 
by the others not to submit to so great 
an affront, said “she would do worse 
than fetch a warrant.” From this 
time the girl grew worse, her fits be- 
coming so violent that, “ though held 
in her chair by four or five people, 
sometimes six, by the arms, legs, and 
shoulders, she would rise out of her 
chair, and raise her body about three 
or four feet high.” To these terrible 
convulsions another torment was added, 
her wrists, face, neck, and other parts 
of her body being, during the fits, 
pricked with thorns, which, on recover- 
ing the power of speech, she declared 
were thrust into her by the Widow 
Style. The afflicted family, as was 
very proper, sent for the parson of 
the parish, whose depositions to what 
he saw, taken before a neighbouring 
magistrate, and preserved by Mr. 
Glanvil, we here present to the reader. 


** William Parsons, Rector of Stuke 
Trister, in the County of Somerset, 
examined the 26th of January, 1664, be- 
fore Robert Hunt, Esq., concerning the 
bewitching of Richard Hill’s daughter, 
saith, that on Monday night after 
Christmas Day then last past, he came 
into the room where Elizabeth Hill was 
in a fit, many of his parishioners being 
present and looking on. He there saw 
the child held in a chair by main force 
by the people, plunging far beyond the 
strength of nature, foaming and catch- 
ing at her own arms and clothes with 
her teeth. This fit he conceived held 
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about half an hour. After some time, 
she pointed with her finger to the left 
side of her hand, next to her left arm, 
and then to her lefthand, &c.; and where 
she pointed he perceived a red spot to 
arise, with a small black in the middle 
of it like athorn. She pointed to her 
toes one after another, and expressed 
great sense oftorment. This latter fit, 
he guesses, continued about a quarter 
of an hour, during most or all of which 
time her stomach seemed to swell, and 
her head where she seemed to be pricked 
did so very much. She sate foaming 
much of the time, and the next day after 
her fit, she showed examinant the places 
where the thorns were stuck in, and he 
saw the thorns in those places. 
“Taken upon oath before me, 


’ 


** Ropert Hunt.’ 


The depositions of the child’s father, 
and of a neighbour named Nicholas 
Lambert, are to the same effect, as to 
the manner in which the thorns made 
their appearance. Hill says, “in her 
fits she would have holes made in her 
hand-wrists, &c., which the informant 
and others that saw them, conceived 
to be with thorns. For they saw 
thorns in her flesh, and some they 
hooked out. That upon the child’s 


pointing with her finger from place to 
place, the thorns and holes immediately 
appeared to the informant and others 


looking on. The child hath 
been so tormented and pricked with 
thorns for several nights, at which 
time the informant and many other 
people have seen the flesh rise up in 
little bunches, in which holes did ap- 
pear.” And Lambert says, “that in 
her fits, not being able to speak, she 
would wrest her body as one in great 
torment, and point with her finger to 
her neck, head, hand-wrists, arms, and 
toes. And he, with the rest, looking 
on the places to which she pointed, 
saw on the sudden little red spots 
arise, with black ones in the middle, 
as if thorns were stuck in them, but 
the child then only pointed, without 
touching her flesh with her fingers.” 

This reminds us of “ stigmatiza- 
tion,’ so common among the ecstatics 
of the Roman Catholic church. In 
particular, what the clergyman men- 
tions as to the swelling of the child’s 
hand at the time it appeared pricked, 
seems to have close affinity with what 
is related of the Tyrolean nun, Maria 
Hueber :— 
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“ As she once laid to heart the crowning 
of our Saviour with thorns, her head, in 
the fervour of her sympathy, swelled up 
immoderately, with such piercing pains, 
that all believed her to be at the point 
of death. Her confessor was hastily 
summoned, and having obtained from 
her a confession of the cause of the phe- 
nomenon, he succeeded in so moderating 
her sympathy, through the power of 
obedience, that the swelling of her head 
subsided in a manner visible to all 
eyes.” 


Of Giovanna della Croce, another 
nun of the Tyrol, it is related that on 
a similar occasion her head swelled 
enormously, and at several points a 
deep redness presented itself, as if 
blood were on the point of breaking 
forth. These are remarkable instances 
of the similarity prevailing between 
the symptoms of theomania (to adopt 
Calmeil’s expression) and demono- 
mania. 

Another circumstancé deposed to 
by Richard Hill is, that his daughter, 
at the end of each fit, predicted the 
time at which another would happen, 
saying, that she had this information 
from her tormentor, Style. This was 
also the case in the instances of de- 
monopathy referred to by Calmeil, 
and it is one of the most constant 
phenomena connected with mesmeric 
somnambulism. 

The Hills were not the only suffer- 
ers, whose accusations of witchcraft 
Elizabeth Style had to meet. During 
her examination before the above- 
mentioned Justice Robert Hunt, that 
enlightened magistrate observed that 
a certain Richard Vining, present in 
court, looked very earnestly upon him; 
and, asking if this man had anything 
to say relative to the matter before 
him, received answer, that Style had 
also bewitched his (Vining’s) wife, 
Agnes. And, on further interroga- 
tion, this Vining related, that about 
two or three years before St. James’s 
day, three years since, or thereabouts, 
his said wife, Agnes, fell out with 
Elizabeth Style, and within three 
days after she was taken with a griev- 
ous pricking in her thigh, which pain 
continued for a long time, till, after 
some physic taken from one Hallet, 
she was at some ease for three or four 
weeks. About the Christmas after 
the mentioned St. James’s day, Style 
came to Vining’s house, and gave 
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Agnes, his wife, two apples, one of 
them a very fair red apple, which 
Style desired her to eat—which she 
did, and in a few hours was taken ill, 
and worse than ever she had been be- 
fore. Upon this, Vining went to one 
Master Gikisten, who lived in the 
parish of Ditch Eate, for physic for 
his wife. Compton told him he could 
do her no good, for that she was hurt 
by a near neighbour, who would come 
into his house, and up into the cham- 
ber where his wife was, but would go 
out again without speaking. After 
Vining came home, being in the cham- 
ber with his wife, Style came up to 
them, but went out again without 
saying a word. Agnes continued in 
great pain till Easter-eve following, 
and then died. Before her death, her 
hip rotted, and one of her eyes swell- 
ed out; and she declared to her hus- 
band in her last moments, as she had 
done several times before, that she be- 
lieved Elizabeth Style had bewitched 
her, and was the cause of her death. 

While Vining deposed to these 
things, Elizabeth Style seemed ap- 
palled and concerned ; and the justice 
saying to her, ‘* You have been an old 
sinner, &c.—you deserve little mercy,” 
she replied, “1 have ask’t God's 
mercy for it.” Mr. Hunt then asking 
her, why she still continued in such ill 
courses, she said, the devil tempted 
her; and, after this, she no longer 
declined to make confession of her 
crimes. We give the confession, as 
preserved by Glanvil. 


‘Elizabeth Styles, her confession of 
her witchcrafts, January 26th and 30th, 
and February 7th, 1664, before Robert 
Hunt, Esq.:—She then confessed, that 
the devil, about ten years since, ap- 
peared to her in the shape of a hand- 
some man, and after, of a black dog. 
That he promised her money, and that 
she should live gallantly, and have the 
pleasure of the world for twelve years, 
if she would, with her blood, sign his 

aper, which was to give her soul to 
him, and observe his laws, and that he 
might suck her blood. This, after four 
solicitations, the examinant promised 
him to do. Upon which he prickt the 
fourth finger of her right hand, be- 
tween the middle and upper joynt, 
(where the sign at the examination re- 
mained) and with a drop or two of her 
blood, she signed the paper with an O. 
Upon this, the devil gave her sixpence, 
and vanished with the paper. 

“ That, since, he hath appeared in the 
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shape of a man, and did so on Wednes- 
day seven-night past; but more usually 
he appears in the likeness of a dog, and 
cat, and a fly like a millar, in which last 
he usually sucks in the poll, about four 
of the clock in the morning, and did so, 
January 27; and that it usually is pain 
to her to be so suckt. 

‘* That when she hath a desire to do 
harm, she calleth the spirit by the name 
of Robin, to whom, when he appeareth, 
she useth these words, ‘ O Sathan, give 
me my purpose.’ She then tells him 
what she would have done. And that 
he should so appear to her, was part of 
her contract with him. 

‘*That, about a month ago, he ap- 
pearing, she desired him to torment one 

Elizabeth Hill, and to thrust thorns into 
her flesh, which he promised to do, and 
the next time he appeared, he told her 
he had done it. 

‘* That a little above a month since, 
this examinant, Alice Duke, Anne 
Bishop, and Mary Penny, met about 
nine of the clock in the night, in the 
common near Trister gate, where they 
met a man in black clothes, with a little 
band, to whom they did courtesie and 
due observance, and the examinant 
verily believes that this was the devil. 
At that time, Alice Duke brought a 
picture in wax, which was for Elizabeth 
Hill; the man in black took it in his 
arms, anointed its forehead, and said, 
‘I baptize thee with this oyl,’ and used 
some other words. He was godfather, 
and the examinant and Anne Bishop 
godmothers. They called it Elizabeth, 
or Bess. Then the man in black, this 
examinant, Anne Bishop, and Alice 
Duke stuck thorns into several places 
of the neck, hand-wrists, fingers, and 
other parts of the said picture. After 
which, they had wine, cakes, and roast 
meat (all brought by the man in black), 
which they did eat and drink. They 
danced, and were merry; were bodily 
there, and in their clothes. 

‘* She further saith, that the same 
persons met again, at or near the same 
place, about a month since, when Anne 
Bishop brought a picture in wax, which 
was baptized John, in like manner as 
the other was; the man in black was 
godfather, and Alice Duke and this ex- 
aminant, godmothers. As soon as it 
was baptized, Anne Bishop stuck two 
thorns into the arms of the picture, 
which was for one Robert Newman’s 
child of Wincaunton. After they had 
eaten, drank, danced, and made merry, 
they departed. 

“That she, with Anne Bishop and 
Alice Duke, met at another time in the 
night, in a ground near Marnhul, where 
also met several other persons. The 
devil then also there in the former shape 
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baptized a picture by the name of Anne 

or Rachel Fletcher. The picture one 

Durnford’s wife brought, and stuck 

thorns in it. Then they also made 

merry with wine and cakes, and so de- 
arted. 

‘*She saith, before they are carried to 
their meetings, they anoint their fore- 
heads, and hand-wrists, with an oyl the 
spirit brings them (which smells raw) ; 
and then they are carried in a very 
short time, using these words as they 
pass, ‘ Thout, tout a tout, tout, through- 
out and about.’ And when they go off 
from their meetings they say, ‘ Rentum 
tormentum.’ 

“That, at their first meeting, the 
man in black bids them welcome, and 
they all make low obeysance to him, and 
he delivers some wax candles, like little 
torches, which they give back again at 
parting. When they anoint themselves, 
they use a long form of words, and when 
they stick in thorns into the picture of 
any thing they would torment, they say, 
‘A pox on thee, I'll spite thee.’ 

“That at every meeting, before the 
spirit vanisheth away, he appoints the 
next meeting place and time, and that 
at his departure there is a foul smell. 
At their meeting they have usually wine 
or good beer, cakes, meat, or the like. 
They eat and drink really when they 
meet in their bodies, dance also, and 
have musick. The man in black sits at 
the higher end, and Anne Bishop usually 
next him. He useth some words before 
meat, and none after; his voice is au- 
dible, but very low. 

“« That they are carried sometimes in 
their bodies and their clothes, sometimes 
without, and as the examinant thinks, 
their bodies are sometimes left behind. 
When only their spirits are present, yet 
they know one another. 

**When they would bewitch man, wo- 
man, or child, they do it sometimes by a 
picture made in wax, which the devil 
formally baptizeth. Sometimes they 
have an apple, dish, spoon, or other 
thing from their evil spirit, which they 
give the party to whom they would do 
harm. Upon which they have power to 
hurt the party that eats or receives it. 
Sometimes they have power to do mis- 
chief by a touch or curse, by these they 
ean mischief cattle; and by cursing 
without touching, but neither without 
the devil’s leave. 


«‘ The man in black sometimes plays 
on a pipe or cittern, and the company 
dance. Atlast the devil vanisheth, and 
all are carried to their several houses in 
a short space. At their parting they say, 
‘A boy! merry meet, merry part.’ 

‘*That the reason why she caused 
Elizabeth Hill to be the more tormented 


was, because her father had said she 
was a witch. That she has seen Alice 
Duke’s familiar suck her in the shape of 
a cat, and Anne Bishop’s suck her in the 
shape of a rat. 

‘* That she never heard the name of 
God or Jesus Christ mentioned at any 
of their meetings. 

‘* That Anne Bishop, about five years 
and a half since, did bring a picture in 
wax to their meeting, which was bap- 
tized by the man in black, and called 
Peter. It was for Robert Newman’s 
child of Wincaunton. 

‘* That some two years ago she gave 
two apples to Agnes Vining, late wife 
of Richard Vining, and that she had 
one of the apples from the devil, who 
then appeared to her, and told, That 
apple would do Vining’s wife's business. 

‘** Taken in the presence of several 
grave and orthodox divines be- 
fore me, 

** Ropert Hunt.” 


This confession of Style’s, Mr. Glan- 
vil assures us, was free and unforced, 
without any torturing or watching; 
drawn from her by “a gentle exami- 
nation, meeting with the convictions of 
a guilty conscience.” In some of its 
most incredible particulars, it was con- 
firmed by other testimony, as well as 
by the confessions of her accomplices 
in crime, who, upon her accusation, 
were also apprehended, and who, in 
their turn, accused others. Three 
men, to whose custody Style was con- 
signed, after her confession, and who 
watched her during the night, testified 
next day to their having seen her vi- 
sited by her familiar (one of them at 
the time reading in the Practice of 
Piety), in the shape of a glistening 
bright fly, about an inch in length, 
which pitched at first in the chimney, 
and then vanished. This was about 
three o’clock in the morning. The fly 
was like a great millar, and the wit- 
nesses having examined her poll, from 
which they had observed the fly to 
come, found it very red, and like raw 
beef. Being asked what the fly was, 
she at first said it was a butterfly, but 
afterwards confessed that it was her 
familiar, who usually came to her about 
that hour. During the diabolical visi- 
tation, the fire in the watch-room was 
remarked by the witnesses to change 
its colour. Five women also, Style’s 
neighbours, after these discoveries, 
came forward, and deposed, that a lit- 
tle after Christmas they had searched 
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Elizabeth Style, and had found in her 
poll a little rising, which felt hard, like 
a kernel of beef, whereupon they sus- 
pecting it to be an ill mark, thrust a 
pin into it, and, having drawn it out, 
thrust it in again the second time, leav- 
ing it sticking in the flesh for some 
time, that the other women might also 
see it. Notwithstanding which, Style 
did neither at the first nor second time 
make the least show that she felt any- 
thing. But after, when the constable 
told her he would thrust in a pin to the 
place, and made a show, as if he did, 
she said, “O Lord! do you prick me?” 
whereas no one then touched her. She 
afterwards confessed to one of these 
women that her familiar did use to 
suck her in the place mentioned, in the 
shape of a great millar, or butterfly. 
Alice Duke's confession was fully of 
the stamp of Elizabeth Style’s. About 
eleven or twelve years before their un- 
lucky meddling with Hill’s daughter, 
she (Duke) had become acquainted 
with the devil, through the good offices 
of Anne Bishop. The introduction 
was effected in a singular way. Bishop 
persuaded Duke to go with her into 
the church-yard in the night-time, and, 
being come thither, to go backward 
round the church, which they did, three 
times. In their first round, they met 
a man in black clothes, who went round 
the second time with them, and then 
they met a thing in the shape of a 
= black toad, which leapt up against 
uke’s apron. In their third round, 
they met somewhat in the shape of a 
rat, which vanished away. After this 
they went home, but before Anne Bi- 
shop went off, the man in black said 
something to her softly, which the 
other did not hear. A few days after 
this, Bishop told Duke that now she 
might have her desire, and what she 
would wish for. And shortly after, 
the devil appeared to her in the shape 
of a man, promising that she should 
want nothing, and that if she cursed 
anything with “A pox take it,” she 
should have her purpose, in case she 
would give her soul to him, suffer him 
to suck her blood, keep his secrets, and 
be his instrument to do such mischief 
as he would set her about. In its fur- 


ther tenor, her confession corresponds 
closely to that of Style: there is the 
signing the unhallowed contract with 
her blood; the sixpence given by the 
devil as earnest ; the nocturnal junket- 
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ting on commons and other lonesome 
places; the “ oyl, which smells raw,” 
rubbed on the forehead before starting 
on the airy flight ; the cabalistic words 
used in going and returning ; the devil 
in his black suit, ‘with a little band ;” 
the baptizing of waxen “ pictures,” or 
images, and afterwards sticking thorns 
in them; the wine and cakes, dancing 
and music; the place of honour occu- 
pied by Anne Bishop at table; the 
* very low,” yet audible voice, in which 
the infernal Amphitryon at these ban- 
quets speaks, and the circumstance, 
credible on many grounds, that he 
“leaves an ugly smell at parting.” At 
a meeting, held on the Monday night 
after Christmas, Anne Bishop is men- 
tioned as having had on a green apron, 
a French waistcoat, and a red petticoat, 
in which costume we think it no won- 
der that the devil should consider her 
entitled to sit next to himself at the 
higher end of the table. With regard 
to Alice Duke’s familiar, she states 
that it “doth commonly suck her right 
breast about seven at night, in the shape 
of a little cat of a dunnish colour, which 
is as smooth as a want (that is, a mole), 
and when she is sucked, she is in a kind 
of trance.” 

There is something pathetic in the 
close of this confession :— 


‘“* He promised her, when she made her 
contract with him, that she should want 
nothing, but ever since she hath wanted 
all things.” 


No doubt she hath. What better 
could she expect from him who was a 
liar from the beginning, and will bea 
liar to the end? All she ever had of 
him was sixpence, for her blood here 
and her soul hereafter! A warning 
to those who would put faith in his 
promises, or expect advantage in his 
service—which we hope the reader 
will lay to heart. 

What finally became of Duke and 
Bishop, Mr. Glanvil does not inform 
us; but Elizabeth Style “ prevented 
execution” by dying in jail, a little be- 
fore the term expired which her con- 
federate demon had set for her enjoy- 
ment of diabolical pleasures in this 
life. 

In the following March, another 
batch of witches was discovered in the 
county of Somerset, and divers of 
those concerned brought before the in- 
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defatigable Mr. Hunt. The centre 
of the group was a certain Margaret 
Agar, qualified in the record of the 
transactions as a “rampant Hagy,” and 
who seems to have merited the name. 
She bewitched Jos. Talbot, overseer of 
the poor at Brewham, in Somerset- 
shire, for requiring her daughter to go 
to service ; swore “ by the blood of the 
Lord” she would “tread upon his 
jaws,” and brought a picture of him in 
clay or wax to a witch-meeting at 
Redmore, where the fiend, after bap- 
tizing it, stuck a thorn in or near the 
heart of it, Agar herself another in 
the breast, and Catherine Green, Alice 
Green, Mary Warburton, Henry Wal- 
ter, and Christian Green, each his or 
her thorn in such place as they chose, 
or as was pointed out to them by the 
authoress of this cruel revenge. The 
effect was, that Talbot was suddenly 
taken in his body as if he had been 
stabbed with duggers, and he continued 
four or five days in great pain, and 
then died. Several of the witches of 
Agar’s knot deposed to her crimes, 
and confessed their own part therein, 
hereby showing how much more detest- 
able a crime witchcraft is than theft, 
since there is honour among thieves, 
but, as it seems, none among witches, 
At the same time it is to be remem- 
bered, in favour of those who thus 
gave testimony against their consorts 
in wickedness, that they did it, not to 
save their own lives, but their souls ; 
they who confessed themselves guilty 
of witchcraft being put to death, no 
less than they who were convicted of 
the crime by the evidence of others. 
Christian Green was the principal 
witness in this case of Margaret Agar. 
She was a youngish witch, having been 
but barely past thirty years of age 
when she was enlisted by Catherine 
Green in the service of the evil one, 
She was at that time in great poverty, 
and thought, by going to the devil, to 
better her condition. She made her- 
self over to him, as usual, by a bond, 
signed with blood taken from the 
fourth finger of her right hand, be- 
tween the middle and upper joints; and 
received from him as earnest of her 
wages—he being, it seems, at the time, 
either “ hard up,” or in a particularly 
stingy humour—fourpence-halfpenny, 
with which she afterwards bought 
breadin Brewham. At his vanishing, 
he left a smell of brimstone behind. 
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This circumstance, let us remark, of 
the ill-savour diffused by the fiend at 
the moment of his departing, is ex- 
plained by Mr. Glanvil in a very satis- 
factory way. ‘The adscititious parti- 
cles he held together in his visible ve- 
hicle, the reverend F.R.S. thinks, 
being loosened at his vanishing, offend 
the nostrils by their floating, and dif- 
fusing themselves in the open air. 

Christian Green’s familiar sucked 
her left breast, about five o'clock in the 
morning, in the likeness ofa hedgehog ; 
and, like her sister sorceresses, she de- 
clared that she “ was usually ina trance 
when she was suckt.” 

Mary Green, another witch of this 
knot, describes the devil in the same 
terms as the witches of Stoke Trister, 
as aman in black clothes, with a lit- 
tle band ;” and both she and Christian 
Green confirm the observation of the 
others, that his voice is “ very low.” 

This * little band,” we confess, puz- 
zles us. Was it a girdle? Or are 
we to understand that this reprobate 
spirit sacrilegiously wore bands, like a 
clergyman? Or did he only mean, by 
this manner of dressing, to insinuate a 
connexion with the legal profession ? 
If we remember rightly, a “* Geneva 
band” was part of the paraphernalia 
of a Roundhead preacher in those days. 
Viewed in this light, the “ band” in 
question would have an unquestionable 
propriety. 

The wearer of the “ little band”— 
waiving the question of his right to 
wear it—is described by more than 
one of the witches as “a little man,” 
which is worth remarking, for the con- 
tradiction it presents to Milton’s por- 
traiture of the Titanic stature of his 

diabolical hero. We are disposed to 
think that, in this point, the old wo- 
men took a truer measure of the “ bad 
un” than the poet, whose predilections, 
political and religious, naturally in- 
clined him to glorify the arch-indepen- 
dent. 

Passing that, let us observe that the 
devil is not without his notions of po- 
liteness ; for when the sisterhood, on 
his appearing in answer to their con- 
jurations, “make obeysance” to him, 
the “little man” puts his hand to his 
hat, and saith, “ How do ye?” speak- 
ing “low but big.” Upon which they 
all make low obeisance to him again. 
One of the oddest of his whims is the 
going always in black, acoincidence of 
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clerical and infernal tastes, indeed, 
which can only be accounted for on the 
principle that extremes meet. How- 
ever, it ought to be noted that it is 
only in our British lands that the “ old 
boy” manifests this serious turn. In 
Germany, a scarlet jacket, and a 
swaling cock’s feather in the bonnet, 
are among his invariable attributes ; 
and in Sweden, the most authentic ac- 
counts represent him as wearing “a 
grey coat, with red and blue stockings, 
a high-crowned hat, with linen of di- 
vers colours wrapt about it, and long 
garters upon his stockings.” 

In all countries, however, he has a 
strange kind of attraction to the 


church, as a moth has to the flame 
in which it is to perish. We have seen 
how Alice Duke was brought by Anne 
Bishop to the church-yard, to be in- 
troduced to him there; and how the 
two votaresses of the powers of evil 
went round the church backwards, a 

rocess apparently akin to that of say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer from end to be- 
ginning—commencing with Amen, and 
closing with Our—which is understood 
to be the orthodox way for a witch to 
express her devotional feelings. The 
very name Sabbath, applied to the 
witch-meetings, points to the same 
principle, which is still more markedly 
developed in what takes place at these 
foul assemblies, where, as the reviewer 
of Calmeil informs us— 


“ An altar was raised, at which Sa- 
tan, with his head downwards, his feet 
turned up, and his back to the altar, 
celebrated his blasphemous mass.” 


Even the use, in these hellish so- 


lemnities, of a language “ not under- 
standed of the people,” was a manifest 
aping Of ecclesiastical practices; for 
what English witch could attach any 
definite meaning to such words as 


“ Thout, tout a tout, throughout and 
about,” or “ Rentum tormentum?” M, 
Salverte quotes Tiedmann as suppos- 
ing that many barbarous words, used 
in the operations of witchcraft, are 
only Latin and Greek words, badly 
read and pronounced by the unedu- 
eated, which originally were part of 
the formularies used in the mysteries. 
(We should say it is more likely such 
words are of Egyptian or Asiatic ori- 
gin than Greek or Latin.) Nothing, 
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Salverte thinks, can be more probable 
than Tiedmann’s supposition; and 
thus “the three unintelligible Greek 
words, pronounced by the high-priest 
at the Eleusinian mysteries, Koy% Ou 
Nayé, have been recognized by Captain 
Wilford in the Sanscrit words, Cun- 
sha Om Pansha, which are repeated 
by the Brahmins every day at the 
close of their religious ceremonies.” 

It is probable that * * Tout, tout a 
tout,” “© Rentum tormentum,” and “ A 
boy! merry meet, merry part,” are, as 
well as ** Konx Om Panz,” ancient 
forms of invocation, Coptic or Hindoo, 
or scraps of such forms, turned to jar- 
gon in the mouths of persons who 


learned to repeat them by rote, and 
who were ignorant of their meaning. 
Thout, or Thoth, we know to be the 
name of the Egyptian Hermes; and 
** A Boy” is but a slight corruption of 
Evoé, a ery still used, in their orgies, 
by the wizards of Siberia, though with. 
out reference to the joyous Phrygian 
god. From all this, the conjecture of 
Salverte would seem not to be with- 
out some colour of likelihood, “ that 
sorcery was founded by those Egyptian 
priests of the last order, who, from 
the commencement of the Roman em- 
pire, had wandered in every direction ; 
and who, although they were publicly 
despised, yet were consulted in secret, 
and continued to make proselytes 
among the lowest classes in society.” 


Maintaining themselves throughout the 
whole period of Roman history, the 
workings of this fallen and dispersed 
hierarchy did not wholly cease even 
after Christianity had overthrown the 
altars of polytheism; and Thoth and 
Evoé were still invoked after the names 
of Mercury and Bacchus had been for- 
gotten. But the debased worship was 
performed in the wildest solitudes, and 
under the cover of night: its priest- 
hood sank, age after age, into a more 
and more brutish ignorance ; its vota- 


ries were gathered, in each succeeding 
generation, from a ruder and more 
neglected class of the people ; and no 
very long time had elapsed, before all 
traces of its meaning and its origin had 
passed from the knowledge of those who 
bore apart in it, and it retained little 
more of the religion which had possess- 


ed the temples of the world, than its 
autagonism to Christianity. 
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LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS OF ARCADIA. 


IN TWO PARTS,—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—THE VILLAGE AND ITS INHABITANTS, 


“May you live a thousand years, 
Kera Pepina, and die in peace e at the 
end of them! mine are the eyes that 
have been longing to see you!” Such 
was the salutation of the oldest in- 


habitant of the quiet little village of 


Vervena, which lies somewhere be- 
tween Tripoliza and Corinth, to ano- 
ther old woman, so very similar to 
herself in dress and appearance, that 
it would not have been easy to have 
distinguished between them, but that 


age had already palsied the limbs of 


the first, while the new-comer hobbled 
towards her at a very tolerable pace, 
considering she was laden with a large 
bag of olives. Both wore the Albanian 
costume, and there was absolutely 
considerable taste in the arrangement 
of the floating white veil round their 
little dark, withered faces, which might 
have been those of Egyptian mum- 
mies, but for the sparkling black eyes, 
so full of vivacity and intelligence. 
The sunset and its brief magnificence 
was over—only on each snowy peak 
of the far Arcadian mountains the last 
rays lingered like a crown of gold, 
and from house to house of that peace- 
ful rural village, the humble inhabit- 
ants were stealing out to breathe again, 
after the close confinement indispen- 
sable during the long day of dangerous 
heat. 

«« Now, where have you been, Kera 
Pepina?” continued old Elenko, as 
her visitor crouched down on the flat 
roof of the little house beside her. 


«You cannot have been to the plain 
to gather herbs, for the moon is not 
up, so they would have been useless, 
and you have not been to church, I 
know, for I saw the Papas gathering 
sticks in the olive grove.” 

‘* Do I not know it? and it is I who 
helped to load his donkey (excuse me 
for the word) ; but I was at the foun- 
tain with the neighbours. Have you 
not heard the news, miter mou (my 
mother) ?” 


“* May the Panagia keep me, Ihave 
heard nothing!” grumbled old Elenko, 
“I never hear anything now—I am 
old and forgotten. I have lived too 
long, and I shall never die, that is 
more! I know it quite well: it is a 
judgment on me for my sins; but it 
is very hard, for I am tired of liv- 
ing.” 

“**T believe it; the Papas says you 
are a hundred years old; but take 
courage—who knows what the saints 
may do for you yet; you may die 
after all, some “day ! 

‘Heaven grant it!" said Elenko, 
idedion her head, “‘ but I have been a 
wicked woman. In my youth I ate 
eggs during Lent, whenever I could 
get them ; it is long ago now, but they 


dont’t forget these things, the blessed 
saints; no, no! But tell me the news, 
Adelphe.” 

** What do you think, Maroula, the 
Mainote widow, has found a husband 
for her daughter !” 

6 Pepina, you do not tell it me! 
what! her daughter Xanthi, who is 
past sixteen, and has only four-and- 
twenty bee-hives for her portion ?” 

** The same; she has found her such 
a beautiful young man, as straight 
as a palm-tree, and as rich as an 
Aga.” 

‘* Wonderful!” said old, Elenko, 
letting her spindle fall from fer hands 
in utter astonishment. 

**7T am not surprised, ” continued 


Pepina, looking wise. 


“Stay,” ¢ exclaimed Elenko, “ has he 
got the evil eye?” 

ora 

**TIs he a kleft ?” 

el 

‘Was his grandmother a Turk’s 
daughter ?” 

“No.” 

«* Then I don’t understand it,” she 
muttered, resuming her spinning. ‘‘A 
girl so frightfully old; and we all 
know that the honey out of some of 
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the hives has been stolen away : 
miracle !” 

**So it is,” said Pepina, “that is 
why I am not surprised. Maroula 
was half mad with fear, that she 
would never find a husband at all, 
for the whole village knew the honey 
had been stolen; so she went night 
and morning to ‘ask one from Saint 
Nickolas, and she spent every lepta* 
she had to buy him candles, so 
at last he sent her one, cl Maina, 
with five hundred olive trees of his 
own.” 

«Oh, Aghios Nickolas! I am tired 
of living,” supplicated old Elenko, 
crossing herself. <‘‘ Perhaps he will 
do something for me, too,” she added, 
winking aside to her neighbour. 
“Ww ell, Maroula will have quiet to 
her soul now. How she tried to make 
her daughter beautiful, that people 
might forget about the hives! I have 
seen her hunting the woods all day for 
snakes, to get the serpent oil to make 
her daughter's hair grow long.’ 

‘6 And when did the serpent oil 
ever fail,” exclaimed Pepina; “ Xan- 
thi’s hair is twice as long as my 
arm. I measured it myself, that I 
might get a lepta from Spiro, her 
betrothed, for telling him such good 
news.” 

** Och, that was how you saw him, 
Kera Pepina. You are a wonderful 
woman for finding out how to get the 
leptas. He would give you much 
more, when you told “him how black 
her eyes are. ” 

** Not he, indeed; it was enough to 
vex a saint, to find ‘how he knew all 
about her. His soul’s sister told him, 
I suppose. You must know he is the 
Papas psycho pethi; but he is in such 
a hurry to see her for himself, they 
say, that the wedding is to be next 
week.” 

‘* Panagia mou! that is quick enough. 
Do they think the Turks are to be on 
us then ?” 

“* May your eyes see light for ever ; 
do not say such a word, Elenko,” ex- 
claimed Pepina, crossing herself re- 
peatedly. ‘No, no! but it will be 
saracosti (Lent) very soon, you know, 
and then they must wait forty days. 
Besides Maroula began to make her 
daughter’s wedding clothes when she 


it is a 
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* The smallest Greek coin in current use, in value less than a farthing. 
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was two years old, so they are ready 
now.’ 

«¢ Kyrie eleison—kyrie eleison, there 
is the church bell,” exclaimed Elenko, 
throwing herself down on her hands 
and knees, and crossing herself vigo- 
rously, as she somew hat abr uptly com: 
menced her evening devotions. * And 
there is the Papas himself riding to cha- 
pel on his donkey {excuse me, said his 
friend). Iwill go and kiss his hands be- 
fore he gets off—all your hours be good, 
kera Elenko !” And old Pepina, hurry. 
ing down from the cottage roof, hobbled 
away to attend the vesper service, 
leaving her more feeble neighbour to 
resume the work on which she was 
incessantly engaged, which consisted 
in spinning the cotton for her grave 
clothes, a task to which she was moved 
by a sort of desperate hope, that it 
might bring on the catastrophe of 
which she despaired. 

Vervenawas one of those happy little 
mountain villages, to whose peaceful 
inhabitants the foreign yoke which 
held their country in such abject sla- 
very was little more than a name, until 
the war of independence e actually burst 
over Greece, that fierce universal 
struggle, whose dire effects did indeed 
pierce to her innermost recesses. It 
was aname of terror, it is true, for 
they well knew that they owed it to 
their position, alone, in the heart of 
the wild inace sensible mountains, that 
they lived from year to year unmolest- 
ed ‘by the indolent Turks; and the 
fatal experience of many a less fortu- 
nate village had amply proved to them 
that it needed but some casual inci- 
dent which should bring them into 
contact with their masters; and the 
brand of the slavery, which as yet they 
bore in lightness of heart, would be 
stamped on their valleys, as it had been 
elsewhere, in characters of fire and of 
blood. Their valley lay within the 
range of the vast pashalik of Corinth, 
where Kyamil, formerly Bey of Ne- 
gropont, now reigned supreme; but 
their more immediate governor was 
the Aga appointed to collect, or rather 
to extort the taxes levied by the 
Turks, and whose dwelling was a little 
fortified tower in a somewhat isolated 
position. No town or village, how- 
ever small, was at this period exempt 
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from the authority of a similar func- 
tionary ; and often did they, strong in 
their delegate d power, with their single 
hand, make the burden of the for eign 
yoke intolerable to the broken-spirite ed 
and harassed people. But the aga of 
Vervena was a stupid, inoffensive old 
man, delighting in peace and quiet- 
ness, however it might be obtained, 
and giving himself no trouble what- 
ever about the proceedings in the vil- 
lage, provided he was left unmolested 
in his tower. Ifa Turkish aga could 

have a soul—for, considering they dis- 
tinctly deny any such possession to 
their women, it may be permitted to 
doubt, from the details of their own 
domestic life, whether themselves do 
not share the anomalous position to 
which they reduce one-half of their 
fellow-creatures—if, then, this old 
Aga could have any kind of soul, it 
was entirely bound up to the exclu- 
sion of all other affections in one pre- 

cious treasure which he possessed. 
This was a remarkably fine Arabian 
horse, of admirable beauty, and whose 
pedigree gave him an undeniable claim 
to a direct descent from the milk-white 
steed of the Prophet—that is, he un- 
questionably belonged to the remark- 
able breed which has been so care- 

fully preserved on account of that 
tradition ; and so completely was the 
old Turk occupied in an unceasing 
attendance on this beautiful creature, 
that the good people of Vervena were 
entirely spared those ingenious de- 
vices of tyrannical oppression with 
which he would doubtless have solaced 
his leisure hours but for this engross- 
ing occupation. Most devoutly did 
many of the peasants, such as Pepina 
and her friend, offer up their prayers 
that the horse might long outlive his 
master, and profound was the respect 
with which he was treated by all. It 
became, indeed, almost reasonable to 
conclude, that a Turkish aga could 
actually love something, notwithstand- 
ing the exemplary discipline which he 
maintained in his household, by beat- 
ing the women servants and strangling 
the men, when he was to be seen fond- 
ling and caressing the pretty Arabian 
from morning to night, preferring a 
couch by its side in the stable to his 
luxurious cushions, addressing him by 
no meaner title than that of « Effendi” 
(my lord), and even caring so much 
for his immortal welfare, that he forced 
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him to keep the fasts of the Ramazan 
and Bairam, lest *.c should fail to ob- 
tain an elevated post in the realms of 
Paradise !—for it is interesting to ob- 
serve the complacency with which all 
Turks look forward to meeting their 
dogs and horses in those ce slestial re- 
gions, from which that portion of the 
brute creation who were their wives is 
so totally excluded. Greatly, there- 
fore, were the villagers of Vervena in- 
debted to the Aga’s horse; but had 
they been deprived of the protection 
he so unconsciously afforded them, 
they would, in all probability, calmly 
havere signed themselvesto any amount 
of tyranny > for they were of that hum- 
ble gr ade in the scale of humanity, in 
whom submission to oppression 1s an 
instinct. Their security against annoy- 
ance from without was, as we have said, 
principally owing to the great moun- 
tains which encircled them on all sides, 
not only because the sleek, unwieldy 
Turks had an unconquerable antipathy 
to the rough-riding of these trackless 
hills, but also because their ravines 
and recesses had been, since the days 
of Hereules himself, who is said to 
have had a great partiality to the 
ne ighbourhood, absolutely infested by 
hordes of brigands, who, carrying on 
the trade from father to son, had made 
themselves extremely formidable. Thus 
then Vervena, so ce illed from the great 
bushes of aromatic verbena which g grew 
all round it, giving ita scented atmos- 
phere peculiar to itself, might well, at 
this period, be termed one of the fa- 
voured places of the earth. True, the 
oppressor’s rod of iron was held ever 
suspended over its inhabitants, and 
any day or any hour might fall to 
crush or torture them; but none need 
wonder that so dire a certainty should 
never have disturbed the happy tenour 
of their lives, who have ever looked 
out into this strange, giddy, reckless 
world, and seen how merrily every- 
where, men dance to their graves, with 
their coffins by their sides, and wan- 
ton and frolic on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, and that precipice — eterni- 
ty! These were the children of na- 
ture, and she was not less boun- 
tiful to them, that a stranger and 
a tyrant had arrogated to himself 
that whole bright land where most 
she seems to revel in her own ex- 
haustless beauty! ‘The silver cres- 
cent of the fair young moon shone 
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not the less brightly in their deep 
blue skies, that, as the symbol of their 
slavery, it floated on the banner of the 
Turkish tower, and from those skies, 
unclouded ever, no blighting rains 
but freshest dews came stealing down, 
causing the purple grapes to ripen on 
their trellised vines, and the golden 
seed to swell on the stalks of Indian 
corn. The seasons, each so beautiful 
in that delightful clime, failed not to 
bring the regular supply of all their 
daily wants, as well as the necessity 
for constant labour, that ballast to the 
human mind which it requires in 
some one shape or other, in every 
rank of life. For the living one 
within their breasts, that craved § 
something more than the mere aaa 
cation of material wants, they had the 
great mysterious promises of the 
6 Evangelia, ” whose pages truly their 
papas alone could read, but which, 
night and morning, they kissed with 
reverential awe, and trusted implic sitly 
with a hope as undefined as it was 
firm ; and for their earthly happiness, 
what asked they more than the com- 
mon, never-dying affections of our 
mortal nature, which generations per- 
petuate unchanged, of which the in- 
exhaustible life is fed in the very 
graves themselves, and renewed in 
every individual heart, whose first 
throb in infancy was the echo to a 
mother’s voice. The villagers of Ver- 
vena married, and were given in 
marriage, as the commencement of 
this record proves, and children were 
born to them, who soon wove round 
them gentle bonds, that caused them 
scarce to feel the heavy chains of ser- 
vitude ; and, above all, they possessed 
at least as much of man’s primeval in- 
nocence as may be retained, in the 
mere ignorance of all those licensed 
crimes, and privileged evils, that now 
walk unblushing over this earth, hand 
and hand with civilization. 

Old Pepina hurried down the lane 
with the tortoise-like gait so charac- 
teristic of the women of the East, 
although she was now in that state of 
asap excitement into which old 
adies of all countries are wont to fall, 
when craving for gossip they perceive 
a repast of suitable materials prepar- 
ing for them. Independent of the 
sacerdotal blessing, which she suc- 
ceeded in obtaining as the good old 
priest alighted from his ass, at the 


church-door, she was firmly convinced 
that it was at vespers that evening 
that the betrothed couple were first to 
obtain a glimpse of each other, and 
she would not have missed such a scene 
for the world. 

The bell had ceased, and the vil- 
lagers were thronging to the church ; 
the men laid aside their pipes, and 
doffed, for a single moment, on enter- 
ing the sanctuary, the red caps, which 
at no other time were absent from 
their heads; the women gathered 
round them the heavy folds of the 
light-coloured mantle, which, in addi- 
tion to the long veil, renders the Al- 
banian costume so str ikingly classical ; 
and the little children, with their im- 
mense black eyes, who, during the 
hot season discard all superfluous g gar- 
ments, came tumbling after them, in- 
defatigably making the sign of the 
cross with their tiny hands upon their 
sunburnt foreheads. 

The churches in Greece are inva- 
riably of the Byzantine architecture, 
which approaches to the Moresque, 
and is more fantastic than graceful ; 
yet there was something singuls ily 
pleasing in this little old chapel, dark- 
ened by the great olive trees which 
encircled it, with its low nave, its 
painted windows, rounded like the old 
Normé an, and its fierce saints, star ing 
down from the walls—most uneg arthly 
looking, certainly, inasmuch as they 
were drawn out of all human propor- 
tion! It was divided, according to 
custom, into three parts—one for the 
men, and another for the women, and, 
at the upper end, a portion, concealed 
by a low partition, was held sacred by 
the presence of the consecrated ele- 
ments, and entered by the priest 
alone. 

This good old Papas, whose long 
silver beard, and benign expression of 
countenance rendered his appearance 
at all times no ways derogatory to his 
sacred office, had passed a mantle of 
coloured brocade, on which the cross 
was richly emblazoned, over the hum- 
ble costume which he daily wore as a 
common labourer, and now stood 
chaunting, in a nasal, monotonous 
tone, the psalms for the day. He 
held the book in his hands, but if the 
truth must be told, he was reciting 
them off by heart, for, although all 
priests of the Greek church acquire 
ostensibly the difficult art of ala 
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they somehow, for the most part, seem 
to find it more convenient to commit 
to memory the various services they 
have to use than to attempt to dec ipher r 
them. His next task, of perfuming 
with incense every individual in the 
church, was much easier, and was ela- 
borately performed, and nothing could 
exceed the devotion of the villagers 
at this part of the ceremony, notwith- 
standing the temptation to wandering 
thoughts which they could not fail to 
find in the presence of the betrothed, 
still unknown to each other in their 
separate compartments, 

When the service was over, the 
worshippers severally went round the 
church, deliberately kissing the feet 
and hands of each pictured saint, old 
Pepina, who was particule urly devout, 
never failing to lavish as many of these 
tokens of respect on the dragon himself, 
as on the terrific St. George, who 

was driving a whole tree down his 
throat. The Greeks have a horror of 
image-worship, but pay their homage 
yery freely to pictures. 

This last ceremony concluded, the 
villagers gladly escaped from the hot at- 
mosphere of the church, he: savy with the 
strong incense, to breathe the soft fresh 
air of the evening hour—that one hour 
of relaxation and repose, whose anti- 
cipated joys make light the labour of 
the long toilsome day. They had ga 
thered round the little quaint old 
fountain, whose construction, as well 
the pe sculiarities of its se ulpture, proves od 
it to be of very great antiquity aw 
this which makes. aresidence in Greece, 
which was the burial place of the dead 
centuries, so totally different from 
existence anywhere else. Go where 
you will, over the wildest mountains, 
or the most deserted vales, some vivid, 
palpable relic of the past is sure to 
start up before you; and that not a 
modern past, such as draws, in our own 
country, its atmosphere around us, but 
one that carries you back, perhaps, 
thrice a thousand years, and makes 
your own world, with all its hopes 
and fears, to you of such deep import, 
shrink into shadowy insignificance. It 
is startling, when w alking on a fine 
summer morning through a lonely 
forest, with nothing round you but 
the fragile flowers breathing away their 
little lives i in fragrance, if wear ied and 
heated you stoop to bathe your hands 
in the cool stream that is rushing by 
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you—it is start! ing, I say, to lift your 
eyes on the time-worn block of marble 
sting before you on the brink, and 
learn, by the solemn inscription which 
it bears, that this rivulet is the exclu- 
sive property of the goddess Diana, 
and that incalculable evils will befal 
the luckless mortal who has disturbed 
its crystal waters. Or if, in the still 
hour of sunset, you are riding over 
some quiet plain, your soul busy with 
its vain dreamgg its great universe of 
joys and sorrdws— weeping fretful 
tears for its regretted yesterday, and 
building up a gorgeous fabric on its 
hope- brightened morrow — suddenly 
your horse’s feet ring hollow ona sculp- 
tured stone, and looking down you 
perceive a group exquisitely carv ed i In 
marble—where the attitude of the 
principal figure, standing with the 
head covered, and the hand mercifull 

veiling the eyes of deadly brightness, 
proves to you, at once, that it repre- 
sents a god, and that you are com- 
posedly riding over a portion of the 
altar dedicated to Pallas or to Jove. 
What is most strange in being thus 
ever surrounded with the very spirit 
of those departed days, that is con- 
tinually dragging you ‘against the cur- 
rent up the ‘stream of time, is the gra- 
dual change that takes place in your 
own mind, till unconse iously you no 
longer regard these monuments as the 
linge ring remnants of things that were 
and are not; butrather, by the strong 
power of association, you seem at 
length to dwell yourself in these old, 

old times, and you feel as though you 
ever were w alking about among the 
ancients, like a lone ly humble pilgrim 
from another land. I question whe- 
ther any one, after six months’ resi- 
dence in Greece, would be in the least 
surprised to meet a faun in a myrtle 
bower some morning, or suddenly to 
see the fantastic face of a satyr, grin- 
ning from amongst the bushes ; at 
least I honestly plead g guilty to havi ing 
gone deliberately, one fine moonlight 
night, to the Grotto of Pan on the 
Ac ropolis, purposely to hear the wild 
music of that god’s long-celebrated 
pipe, which I was assured might al- 
ways be heard when the moon shone 
bright. 

No satyr ever grinned so merrily as 
did old Pepina, when, tearing out of 
the church in such haste that she 
nearly left her yellow shoes behind her, 
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she perceived that she was still in 
time to witness the first interview of 
the pretty Mainote and her future 
husband, which was now about to 
take place. The young Xanthi stood, 
with es mother at her side, amongst a 
group of other women, from whom 
she was easily distinguished by her 
superior height—the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the people of Maina. No- 
thing can be more striking than the 
marked distinctions, both moral and 
physical, which exist between the 
various races of the different provin- 
ces; not only are they totally dissi- 
milar in appearance and character, 
but, in several instances, they are 
voluntarily separated by a hereditary 
animosity, whose origin is lost in the 
darkness of antiquity. And here 
gain we often come in contact with 
all that is most dream-like in classical 
reminiscences, for it is said that the 
ancient hostility of the Ionic and 
Doric races may be distinctly traced 
in that which now causes incessant 
feuds between the Moreote and the 
Reoumeliote. Maina is the wildest and 
most mountainous district of Greece, 
and, as is generally the case, the 
character of the natives is quite anala- 
gous to that of the scenery. They 
are a bold, warlike, fearless race, 
handsome in person, and contrasting 

eatly in stature and strength of 
imb with the diminutive Albanians. 
There is much, of course, in their 
manners and customs, peculiar to them- 
selves, but one of the most prominent 
features of their national character is 
the singular respect and deference 
with which they treat their women, 
which was probably the reason why 
Xanthi’s wary mother had insisted on 
finding her a husband amongst her 
own countrymen, as in other parts of 
Greece the Turkish principles and 
practice, in this respect, ce been 
a lesson somewhat too easily im. 
bibed. 

And now Maroula, all glowing with 
joy and pride, takes her handsome 
daughter by the hand, and leading 
her forward towards Spiro, bids her 
look on the man who is so soon to be 
her master. ‘The young girl stood 
before him, her breast heaving vio- 
lently beneath the folds of her long 
yellow veil, and her great black eyes, 
cast down with a very prettily-assumed 
shyness, which was not at all in accor- 
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dance with the open, candid gaze most 
natural to them. 

Xauthi was an admirable specimen 
of the Mainote race, with her frank, 
sunny countenance and ready smile, 
the very transcript of the warm, loving 
heart within; and there was a certain 
gay carelessness in her expression, 
which seemed to denote that she amply 
possessed the undaunted boldness, 
which is the prevailing characteristic 
of her people; not that there was any- 
thing in the slightest degree masculine 
in her appearance, but it was evident 
that she had as much of physical 
courage as a woman may ever possess, 
without belieing the nature which has 
gifted her with an instinctive timidity, 
as her surest safeguard, inasmuch as 
it gives her an undoubted claim to the 
protection of the strong. But with 
all her bravery, the cheek of the open- 
hearted little Mainote grew very pale, 
as she at last stole a side-long hae 
from beneath her dark eye-lashes on 
her unknown betrothed. 

It is no light matter for one human 
being to be so utterly in the power of 
another, as the young Greek wife is 
in that of her husband, as far, at least, 
as her earthly happiness is concerned. 
For it is not the mere vision of a dis- 
torted fancy which perceives, in the 
sharers of a common humanity, a sin- 
gular tendency to rend from others 
the very joys their own hearts crave ; 
and in this instance there was an 
additional insecurity, since it must be 
owned, that an inherent egotism is one 
of the distinctive peculiarities of the 
Greeks, at least of the men, for the 
women have an ample preservative 
from every self-centering principle in 
their maternal love, to which all- 
absorbing affection they sacrifice every 
other. 

But as Xanthi looked up, a smile 
which she could not repress, though 
she was doing her best to look very 
demure, stole over her young face like 
a sunbeam, so thoroughly satisfactory 
was her examination. Not only was 
Spiro as tall and handsome as ever in 
her brightest dreams she had beheld 
her husband, but there was that in his 
honest, frank, and smiling face, which 
might have induced one far more sus- 
picious. and fearful than herself, to 
trust her fate into his hands without a 
struggle, Moreover, the keen, dark 
eyes of Spiro were fixed on her with 
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an expression of the most unequivocal 
complacency, and when Maroula, with 
oa majesty, presented him her hand 
to kiss, at the same time permitting 
her daughter to grant him a similar 
favour, he performed the ceremony 
with a degree of celerity, which en- 
tirely vanished when he approached 
Xanthi. 

The neighbours having, with the most 
elaborately-expressed good wishes, ba- 
nished from the smiling future of the 

oung couple that terrible and name- 
- ‘‘evil hour” which seems to be ever 
hanging over the people of the East, 
Maroula carried off her daughter, to re- 
main in strict retirement till the wed- 
ding-day, and, doubtless, to commence 
already the tressing and arranging of 
her long black hair. Pepina followed, 
for she was not the woman to lose the 
smallest detail of such interesting pro- 
ceedings; and, as she clattered after 
them, she solaced herself with a series 
of nods and winks, addressed to some 
imaginary confidant, which clearly in- 
timated that she had discovered some- 
thing remarkable—and so she had ; for 
the quick-sighted old woman had read- 
ily perceived that, although the eyes 
of Spiro testified the warmest admira- 
tion as he gazed on his young betrothed, 
there was not the slightest symptom of 
anxiety or astonishment in his looks, 


In their own bright land, this happy 
peasant-couple had little cause to fear 
that their wedding-day would be de- 
void of the sunshine which the least 
superstitious among us is fain to see on 
such occasions, and to them it was a 
matter of the first importance, as a sin- 
gle shower of ominous rain would have 
denoted, beyond a doubt, that the un- 
fortunate bride was to weep incessantly 
throughout the coming year. But the 
sky was radiant as Xanthi’s own cloud- 
less eyes, where scarce the passing 
dimness of a child’s light grief had been 
to her the earnest of her portion in the 
common lot of all humanity, in that 
sorrow which visibly we see here in a 
thousand torturing shapes, but which, 
in truth—noiseless, silent, like a dark 
shadow—pursues man ever from the 
cradle to the grave, unknown, often 
unseen, but always at his side even in 
his brightest hours ; ready, when the 
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and from these indications she drew 
the very just conclusion that he had 
somehow obtained a sly glimpse of his 
pretty bride before. The fact was, Spiro, 
though a fine open-hearted young man, 
was nevertheless a Greek; and he had 
been so much staggered by the terrible 
depredations which had been commit- 
ted on the famous bee-hives on which 
the prospects of the poor little girl so 
much depended, that he thought it pru- 
dent, at least, to verify for himself her 
claims to beauty, so eloquently set 
forth by her mother. To this end, he 
surreptitiously introduced himself into 
the garden surrounding Maroula’s 
house, and, looking in at the window, 
contemplated at his leisure the charm- 
ing little bride, as she sat, a la Turque, 
on the floor, occupied in cleaning out 
the sesama and other grains with which 
she baked such excellent cakes, and 
singing, with her clear young voice, 
a merry song, touching a palikar of 
great renown, which Spiro at once 
composedly attributed to himself; and 
certain it is, that from that hour he 
would still have pertinaciously insisted 
on marrying her, even though the un- 
happy bees themselves had every one 
been laid low by the strange epidemic 
—supposed to be a kind of Asiatic cho- 
lera—which occasionally attacks this 
industrious race in Greece, 


allurements of a seductive world have 
cast their trammels round the soul, 
prepared for higher destinies—when 
the sweet voices of earth have deadened 
his ears to the eternal call that echoes 
from above, and present joys have 
made his grasp relax on future hopes— 
ready then is this earthly sorrow to lay 
at once its cold hand on his wilful eyes, 
and straightway the gushing tears flow 
forth, through whose most bitter dew 
the earth looks dark and drear, and 
heaven alone is bright !—and, over the 
grave of the beloved dead, by the side 
of the estranged friend, in presence of 
the virtue sullied or the cold hypocrisy 
revealed, the mortal, unlearned in the 
mystery of love, beholds the visible 
form of the dark-winged monitor that 
is hovering round him, but little deems 
that stern guide a messenger of mercy, 
till on his own death-bed, when made- 
ready by suffering, he prepares to 
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spurn the earth beneath his feet, the 
sombre guide assumes an angel’s ra- 
diance, and now, first smiling on the 
child of misery, forth leads him to the 
realms of purity! But rather might 
even the aged have forgotten they 
must die, when looking on the face of 
young Xanthi—it was so full of life, 
and hope, and joy, as, on their wed- 
ding-day, she saw the morning break 
in such sympathetic brightness. True, 
she received a passing pang when old 
Pepina, who dearly loved a good ca- 
lamity, came rushing to the house to 
announce, with all the zest with which 
people of a certain temperament hail 
the indications of an approaching dis- 
aster, that a cloud of locusts was to be 
seen flying in the direction of the vil- 
lage, darkening the sun as they ad- 
vanced—a heavy visitation with which, 
from time to time, the various parts of 
the country are afflicted, to the utter 
destruction of every green thing wher- 
ever the devouring mass may happen 
to alight. Happily this was a false 
alarm, for Pepina’s eyes were slightly 
dim, and what she had seen was no 
other than the cloud of dust raised by 
the rebellious feet of the troop of asses 
who were to play a prominent part in 
the ceremonies of the day, as they 
were to convey the bride and her 
’ trousseau to the house of her husband. 
The solemnities of the wedding 
opened with the attiring of the bride 
and bridegroom, which was not com- 
menced till all the party were assem- 
bled to witness it. Maroula’s house, 
like all others in the village, consisted 
of a single room, divided into two por. 
tions, the one raised above the other 
by a flight of wooden steps. In the 
upper part was Xanthi, seated on the 
floor, surrounded by all the women of 
the village. The task which she had 
to perform throughout the whole day, 
according to the inviolate custom, was 
certainly no easy one ; for it was consi- 
dered absolutely necessary, from the 
time she became a ‘‘ nymphi,” or bride, 
that she should literally enact the part 
of a statue, and allow herself to be 
dressed, married, kissed, and congra- 
tulated, without so much as lifting her 
eyes from the ground, or moving a mus- 
cle of her countenance. Two women 
were appointed to hold her by the arms, 
and lead her about as occasion required, 
whilst another held the corner of her 
veil, and stood ready to put her hair 
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out of her eyes, or perform any other 
little offices which such an utter renun- 
ciation of personal independence might 
render necessary. The lively little 
Mainote had already entered on this 
arduous duty, and really seemed, with 
her classical dress, and cheek some- 
what more pale than usual, to haye 
been transformed into some beautiful 
piece of sculpture. But for the intense 
beating of her little fluttering heart, 
which made her breast heave so ra- 
pidly, she would have appeared in an 
enchanted sleep, for the long lashes 
completely veiled her eyes so rigidly 
cast down. Perfectly motionless she 
sat, while all the old women—talking, 
laughing, screaming, and quarrelling— 
crowded round her, arranging and re- 
arranging the minutest details of her 
dress. Every single lock of her dark 
hair, carefully separated, was spread 
out on her shoulders, and, interwoven 
with silken threads of a similar length, 
fell down past her knees; her fore- 
head was bound with a string of silver 
coins—one of the hereditary posses- 
sions of the family—and when her little 
stockingless feet had been thrust into 
embroidered slippers, much resembling 
the sandal of old, the finishing touch 
to her toilette was given by the mother 
herself, who made her eyes seem pre- 
posterously large, by drawing a black 
line from beneath the eyelid to the 
temple—an operation to which the 
poor little *‘nymphi ” submitted with- 
out winking, as she did to every thing 
else. 

Meanwhile, the toilette of the bride- 
groom was proceeding with equal so- 
lemnity in his own house. He sat in 
the midst of a circle of men, all as 
gravely silent as the women were noisy 
and talkative ; whilst the village bar- 
ber, with a wreath of myrtle round his 
head, was shaving him, to the sound of 
exhilirating music, produced by two 
of the company on their jingling man- 
dolins, who carefully kept time to the 
movements ofthe operator. This har- 
monious accompaniment was, however, 
not only considered indispensable to 
the several stages of his toilette, but 

vas destined to be kept up unceasingly 
throughout the whole day, the per- 
formers relieving each other at inter- 
vals. ‘The peasants, all seated on the 
floor, and smoking, of course, looked 
on at these proceedings with the ut- 
most solemnity. At last, the merry 
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little barber, having replaced the red 
cap, with much art, in the most taste- 
ful manner on the bridegroom's head, 

retired a few paces to contempl: ite him 
with great complac ency, and protested 
he was now fit to mg arry an aga’s 
daughter at the very least. Spiro 
himself, springing from the ground, 

adjusted his crimson jacket, tightened 
alittle more the silk scarf that had 
already been arranged so as to give 
him a painfully small waist, and then 
prepared to sally forth with the strut 
so eloquent of self- approbation, which 
is peculiar to the Greeks. 

Iwo of his friends instantly seized 
him by the arms, whose duty it was 
to lead him about like the similar at- 
tendants of the bride, an arrangement 
which gives an appearance of compul- 
sion to the movements of both par ties 
that i is amusing enough, and thus, sing- 
ing and dancing along, preceded by 
the musici: ans, who stoically produced 
the most horrible and uninterrupted 
discord, the merry party arrived at 
the house of the bride. The Papas 
was already there, and as all the old 
women had for the last hour been kiss- 
ing his hands without intermission, he 


was abundantly willing to proceed to . 


the ceremony ‘without. farther delay. 
He took his place at the table, on 
which were laid the various articles 
requisite for the solemnity; the most 
conspicuous of these were the gilt 
crowns, destined for the bride and 
bridegroom, which is the lingering 
remnant of a singularly ancient cus- 
tom. They are decorated with wreathes 
of flowers, and it is one of these touch- 
ing observances which shed such poe- 
try round the every-day life of eastern 
nations, varefully to preservethe } young 
maiden’s crown, and never again to 
place it on her head till, cold and stiff, 
she is carried out to make her couch 
in the deep, dark grave. She wears 
it now, in the morning of existence, 
full of hope for all the joys that, as a 
wife and mother, she yet may know ; 
and when the long struggle of life, 
with its cares and its weariness, is 
over, they replace again upon her 
head the e emblem of all that earth may 
have of happiness, and send her with 
it to her final rest. Itis most striking 
to see the withered, shrunken corpse 
of some aged woman, adorned with the 
bridal crown, going forth to seek once 
more in the dust the husband of her 
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youth, the memory of whose buried 

fore has been, perhaps, her solace 

through long-widowed years. The 

young couple were now placed side 

by side before the table; each had a 

lighted taper put into their hands, and 

their supporters held the crowns over 

their heads whilst the priest began to 

read the prayers, many of which are 

the counterpart of those used in the 

ritual of the Church of England; 

these concluded, he joined their hands, 

and proceeded to the more active part 
of the ceremony. First, Macha blest 
the ring (not a plain gold circlet, but 
ge nerally some tremendous ruby or 
torquoise), he made with it the sign 
of the cross on their foreheads and 
breasts, and then placed it on the 
hand of the bride. ‘The married pair 
now partook of the sacrament; and 
here, where the religious part of the 
ceremony is concluded, it may be al- 
lowable to find the remainder some- 
what ludicrous. The priest appeared 
suddenly to be seized with a fit of 
spontaneous hilarity — changing his 
tone from the nasal chant, which he 
had been murmuring in a low mono- 
tonous manner, he all at once pitched 
his voice in a high falsetto key, and 
commenced singing in the merriest 
manner imaginable ; then seizing the 
bride by one of her hands, whilst she 
held the bridegroom with the other, 
he began to dance round the table in 
the most comical style, accompanied 
by the whole asse mb ly, for they in- 
stantly grasped each other by the hand, 

and followed him in a long’ string, old 
Pepina bringing up the rear, clinging 
on to a gre at pi alikar, and hobbling at 
a sort of jig step after him. This sin- 
gular procession danced three times 
round the table, after which the cere- 
mony was considered complete. The 
couple were pronounced man and wife, 
and the little silent bride, statuelike 
and immoveable as ever, after all due 
congratulations, was lifted up and car- 
ried out in the arms of her husband 
himself, to be conveyed to his house 
as a part of his own property. The 
rest of his worldly goods, consisting of 
Xanthi’s trousseau, and the household 
furniture presented to them by Ma- 
roula, were piled upon the backs of 
some ten or twelve asses; and when 
Xanthi had been carefully placed on 
the foremost, perched on the top of all 
the cushions and carpets, the whole 
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procession set out most gaily, Spiro 
marching i in front with his companions, 
singing at the top of his voice, and the 
whole ‘population of the village follow- 
ing in the greatest glee. Having ar- 
rived at the house, ‘and deposited his 
wife (the sound of whose voice he had 
not yet heard) within the room, all 
decorated with myrtles and flowers, 
the bridegroom proceeded to spend the 
rest of the day in a somewhat ungallant 
manner, for, having carefully shut i in 
his bride, with all “the other women, 
into his house, he composedly joined 
hands with some dozen of his com- 
panions, and began to dance the Ro- 
maica before the door, to the sound of 
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the unceasing music. This character. 
istic dance, from which the women are 
excluded, is led by the foremost of the 

arty, who gracefully manceuvres a 
or silk searf which he holds over his 
head, and so hand in hand, with a pe- 
culiar hop, they go slowly round in a 
ring for hours together, only diversi- 
fying their pri oceedings by occasionally 
lea aping high into the air, and sinking 
down again, so that the full wide petti- 
coat swings out in a circle round them. 
In this delectable amusement the Mai- 
note bridegroom spent his wedding- 
day ; but he was destined to receive a 
most unexpected interruption. 





Ir was towards evening, when sudden- 
ly a sound, as unwonted as it was 
startling, broke in on the habitual 
quiet of the rural village. The loud 
7 of a body of horse was heard in 
the olive grove, and soon, to the asto- 
nishment and terror of the peasants, 
a vast troop of armed men came thun- 
dering through the street, and gather- 
ed in “great numbers round the foun- 
tain. Their fear was, however, changed 
into exultation ; first, when they per- 
ceived that these were no other than 
their own countrymen, boldly setting 
at defiance the tyrannical law of the 
Turks, which forbade them to wear 
arms; and then, as they recognized in 
the leader, whose countenance was 
turned smiling towards them, the 
brave and warlike prince, at that time 
known throughout the whole country 
by the title of the Deliverer of Greece; 
and the name of Ipsilanti burst from 
their lips in one universal shout of ap- 
plause. 

Demetrius [psilanti was not the least 
celebrated of all that illustrious family, 
each member of which has, within the 
last few years, expiated in death, 
whether by violence or from the lin- 
gering agony of a broken heart, the 
crime of too sincere a patriotism ; for, 
let it be noted that there are certain 
virtues which the world punishes, as 
surely and as rigorously as the boldest 
deeds of a bare-faced vice. 

He was the younger brother of the 
eneralissimo of the Heeteria, and by 
im had been sent to conduct, in the 

southern provinces, the revolution now 





ripening so rapidly—a measure which, 
in the end, materially affected the des- 
tinies of the Greek nation; for this 
gallant prince, although at that. time 
only five-and-twenty years of age, 
holds a conspicuous place i in the annals 
of the long war of independence ; and 
there are few of the principal actors in 
that sanguinary drama, which seems 
to have called the vilest of human 
passions into play, whose character 
shines out so free from taint as that of 
the young Liberator. He loved his 
struggling country for her own sake, 
and not as the field where he himself 
should march through blood, no matter 
whose, to a personal glory and re- 
nown. And to this patriotism, as 
ardent as it was sincere, he united a 
rare courage and still rarer integrity ; 
yet the very strength and sincerity of 
the motive “by which he was actuated, 
in striving for the liberty of Greece, 
produced in him a carelessness as to 
the means by which he attained to the 
one great end, which tarnished all too 
much his fame as a military leader. 
War, in its principles and results, 
taken as an existent fact on the face of 
this earth—that is, the system of the 
organized self-destruction of portions 
of the human race, by the process of 
individual murder, is a thing so pre- 
posterous, that it is only in compli- 
ance with received fallacies that we 
can justly talk of the greater or lesser 
merit of those who practise it; but, 
according to the accredited manner 
of viewing such subjects, the only 
blemish on the character of Ipsilanti 
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as a soldier, was the recklessness with 
which he lavished the blood of his fel- 
low-creatures, in pursuit of the one 
object which he had in view. He was 
naturally humane—a rare quality in a 
Greek—but the hope of beholding the 
restoration of his country had become 
so much the absorbing principle of his 
existence, that he seems wantonly to 
have sacrificed, at times, not only the 
lives of his enemies, but even of his 
own fellow-countrymen. His early 
education in Russia, where human life 
is a mere saleable commodity, may 
have tended somewhat to pr oduce this 
callousness. It was thence that he 
had now come, as we have said, to 
take the lead in the revolutionary 
movement of the Peloponnesus, and 
was now passing from province to pro- 
vince, less with any distinct hostile 
intention, than with a view to have 

himself recognised everywhere as com- 
mander-in-chief, that, w hen a favour- 
able moment should arriv e, he might 
have no difficulty in gathering a 
tolerable army around him at once. 
As yet his march had been literally a 
triumphal procession, and he was now 
on his way to the nearest point whence 
he could look down on Tripoliza, the 
capital of the Morea, and the very 
stronghold of the Turks—a city which 
he dared not attack at present, but 


which formed the principal object of 


his ambition, and which was in fact 
destined one day to fall into his hands. 
Ipsilanti and his men had ridden into 
Vervena merely to water their horses, 
but he was too good a diplomatist not 
to seize every trifling advantage, which 
might be turned to ‘his own purposes. 
Looking round on the villagers, who 
had assembled to welcome him with 
the greatest enthusiasm, his keen eye 
detected a due proportion of stout and 
able young men amongst them, and he 
at once proceeded to harangue them, 
with all the eloquence of which he was 
master, stating to them his views and 
intentions, and calling upon each and 
all to rally around him, even now, or 
at the least to be ready, when he 
should claim from them more active 
proofs of their devotion to his cause. 
His personal appearance was much 
against him, for he was of diminutive 
stature, somewhat awkward in manner, 
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and afflicted with a slight impediment 
in his speech; but there is that in the 
power of a resolute will, which can 
overcome the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, and the words he then 
uttered were not destined to be for- 
gotten. 

** Vervenians! I, Demetrius Ipsi- 
lanti, am come hither to fight for your 
liberty! Iam your father, who heard 
your groans, even in the heart of Rus- 
sia, and have come to protect you—to 
render you happy—to labour for your 
deliverance—to ensure the felicity of 
your families, and to release you from 
the abject state to which you sre re- 
duced by impious tyrants! I desire 
to see you gather round me as your 
chief and father—show them that you 
understand what liberty is! and re- 
cognise me as your general and defen- 
der !’’* 

The peasants answered with a shout 
of enthusiasm, and swore to be ready 

rally round his banner, whenever 
he should call them. 

‘“‘ It is well,” said the prince, with 
asmile; “I shall not fail to redeem 
your pledge, good patriots.” He look. 
ed down upon them as he spoke, and 
his eye was at once attracted by the 
appearance of Spiro, whose gala dress, 
as well as his fine figure, rendered him 
extremely conspicuous. ‘ Here is 
one,” he said, turning towards him, 
‘* with a stout arm and a steady eye, 
that should not linger in inactivity ; 
how say you, Adelphe, will you 
mount and follow me?” The blood 
rushed to the forehead of the brave 
Mainote at this unseasonable request ; 
to refuse the call of his country’s deli- 
verer, or even to delay obeying it, 
was positive torture to him, and yet, 
ready warrior and patriot as he was, 
his eye glanced back with a look of 
anguish on the house where sat his 
bride of an hour, his little bright 

Xanthi. He was spared the pain of 
a reply by the officious old Pe epina, 
who managed to play a prominent 
part at all times, and now rushed pre- 
cipitately forward, exclaiming, with a 
howl of a peculiar nature, which no 
human being but an old Greek woman 
can produce, 

«Amaun (mercy), Highness! he 
was married this morning r 





* This is word for word part of the address actually made by Ipsilanti, and 
retained on record in a journal of that period. 
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‘‘ Indeed! then my remark was ill- 
timed,” said Ipsilanti, gently, for he 
was especially anxious to become 
popular among the lower orders; ‘‘ but 
at all events I must not linger here— 
Vervenians! farewell! remember this 
night! and gather round me when I 
eall.” . 

He set spurs to his horse, and was 
about to gallop off, when Spiro im- 
petuously rushing forward, almost 
threw himself beneath the horse’s feet, 
and seizing the bridle, arrested his 
progress. ‘ 

*«* Highness! in a fortnight, in a 
week, I will be with you—where shall 
I join you? My life is your’s and my 
country’s!” whe 

“¢Noble Mainote!" said Tpsilanti, 


**T accept the gift in the name of 


Greece! come to me at Athens ; there 
I shall remain till the war is organized, 
and whosoever will may join me there.” 
Spiro released his hold on the bridle, 
and the prince, waving his hand to 
the peasants, rode off at a quick pace, 
followed by his men; and, as the 
sound of their horses’ feet died away 
in the olive grove, once more was the 
song of the nightingale heard therein, 
and the wonted stillness of the rural 
village settled down again amongst 
the quiet peasants, as though no war- 
like vision had passed before them, 
precursor to the terrible realities of 
strife and bloodshed that soon was to 
lay waste their happy grove. 
Meanwhile Ipsilanti hurried on 
rapidly in the direction of Tripoliza. 
Tt was out of the course of his proper 
line of march, nor was it, perhaps, 
altogether prudent in him to approach 
so near the spot where the Moslem 
force was principally centered, as it 
was the residence of the Pasha of the 
Morea; but he could not resist the 
oa of obtaining a passing view 
at least of the city he so coveted, 
though powerless as yet, and which he 
designed to attack as soon as he should 
have a sufficient force to render such 
an attempt practicable. It was not 
until evening, ; however, that they 
reached the height whence this view 
could be obtained ; but then, separat- 
ing from his companions, Demetrius 
Ipsilanti spurred his horse to the sum- 
mit of a lofty rock, and looked down 
with a long, intense gaze, upon the 
plain of Tripoliza; there lay that 
great city, with its noble palaces and 
stately buildings, embowered in its 
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oves of pomegranate and of laurel, 
t was a fair sight to look on, for it 
united the magnificence of the Moslem 
city, to the unfailing beauty of the 
Greek scenery, and the last rays of 
the setting sun were now sweeping 
over its summer gardens, and its light 
kiosks. 'The Greek prince fancied he 
could hear even the echo of gay songs 
and dreamy music, swelling up with 
the evening breeze from the golden 
en and he remained long, while 
norse and rider seemed motionless 
alike, tracing out the characteristic 
outline of the Mahomedan mosques, 
till suddenly he fixed his eyes, with 
an ominous frown, on the great banner 
that floated so ostentatiously from the 
walls of the citadel. A movement of 
impatience amongst his companions 
aroused him at last, and turning, 
without uttering a word, he caused 
his fiery horse to bound from the emi- 
nence on which he stood, and silently 
pursued his way to the spot chosen 
for their encampment till the following 
morning. That night within his tent, 
buried in profound slumber, upon his 
couch of wolf-skin, Demetrius Ipsi- 
lanti dreamt a dream. 

He sat once more upon his horse, 
motionless as before, gazing down on 
the plain of Tripoliza, and he beheld 
again the goodly city, smiling in the 
beautiful sunlight, with its groves of 
waving pomegranate, its gardens of 
pleasure, and its golden palaces, and 
he heard again the voice of joy and 
mirth ascending on the soft winged 


“Tmbat ;” but now he seemed to hear 


them more distinctly, and he could 
distinguish the songs of his own coun- 
try, uttered by those who were too 
young to banish mirthful musie from 
the lips that were condemned to eall 
the vile oppressor master! or too 
happy in their love and youth to heed 
1 : 

the degradation! 


But again, the eye of the dreamer 
fixes itself on the flag that waves from 
these most stately walls—his lips part 
to utter the Greek war-cry, and he 
stretches out his hand towards the 
town ; and as he did so, some invisible 
power seems to constrain him to hold 
that fatal hand extended thus, whilst 
with the strange rapidity of a slum- 
berer’s fancy, there passes before him 
the vision of all it had the power to 
conjure up. A change has come over 
the fair city that slept so peaceful -in 
the twilight ; for now it seems begirt, 
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as with a fiery ring, so brightly flash 
in the last sun rays the plitering arms 
of the fierce besiegers. Then suddenly 
does the soft winged Imbat bring up 
to the dreamer’s ears no more the 
songs of gladness, but the wild war-cry, 
the clash of steel, the roar of cannon 
—the sun is darkened, for a veil of 
thick and lurid smoke spreads itself 
over the stately city, and for a time 
he can see nothing but its misty vo- 
lumes rolling to and fro, through 
which at times a forked tongue of flame 
shoots forth, whilst, beneath its sombre 
folds, there rages the hoarse murmur 
of a wild and fearful din, the mingling 


of every sound of anguish and of wrath 


most dreadful to the human ear. But 
still the dreamer sits with his impla- 
cable hand outstretched, and the scene 
is changed again ; the dark curtain of 
lurid smoke is lifted up; it rolls away 
in crimsoned clouds, and is dispersed, 
and the sight that lies beneath is all 
revealed before his eyes. Is this the 
gorgeous city that, a moment since, 
all bright and beautiful, lay sleeping 
in the sunshine, with the soft winds 

laying round it ? This flaming, smok- 
ing, blood-drenched ruin, that swelters 
in an unbearable atmosphere, hot as a 
blast from the infernal depths, and 


seems all alive with wailing, tortured 
beings—there has been a victory, for 
the banner of the cross streams on the 


wind where the Ottoman flag once 
floated. But are these the conquerors 
who, mad with a frenzy for destruc- 
tion, rage through the streets that run 
rivers of blood, slaying, torturing, 
concentrating into one short hour the 
revengeful hate they fed in silence 
through long years, till, drunk with 
slaughter, the sword falls from their 


exhausted hand ? Where are the gold- 
en palaces whence rose the songs of 


mirth? There! where from the blaz- 
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ing walls the soldiers, wild with savage 
glee, drag forth those shrieking wo- 
men by their long loose hair, and 
lunge the daggers into their defence- 
ess bosoms, while on the fair face, up- 
turned to heaven, death stamps for 
ever the last look of unavailing sup- 
plication! Where are the gorgeous 
mosques, ever musical at sunset with 
the call to prayers? There, where 
before each shattered door are piled 
the ghastly heaps of severed heads, 
that grin upon each other in horrid 
mockery! And where the gardens of 
pleasure and the light kiosks, the rip- 
pling fountains and the laurel grove ? 
Where the tortured wail in rifled bow- 
ers, and playful children run beneath 
the knife, where men, grown to the 
likeness of demons in their satiated 
wrath, have caused the heavens, still 
so calm, to look upon ascene of horror 
sueh as rarely even this world of crime 
and misery has witnessed ; and as the 
fascinated dreamer gazed, he saw, 


heaped up upon the plain, the treasure 
ravished from the vanquished city ; 
gold and silken tents, and precious 
jewels, and costly arms, and he heard 
a voice—the voice, it may be, of his 
own conscience, thundering in his ear 
—‘ These are thy spoils, oh, con- 
queror ; but justice and mercy, where 


are they ?” And Demetrius Ipsilanti 
awoke with the cold drops of agony 
gathering on his brow; for he well 
<new that from the grave of every in- 
dividual man, these two arise to seal 
his doom: justice, with the record of 
the dead man’s crime—mercy, with 
the vial of his repentant tears ; and by 
them is he judged in righteousness, 
But Ipsilanti shook off the remem- 
brance of his prophetic dream when 
the morning sun arose, and none the 
less went forth on his ambitious path, 
led on by the hope of victory. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE GREEK HUNT. 


Hap I to minister to a mind diseased 
—to one that ever stoops so wearily to 
count the thorns that pierce his feet 
upon his earthly path, that he forgets 
to look upon the radiance shining over 
head—I would lead him forth on a 
stil), calm summer’s night in Greece, 
and bid him enter into the spirit of 
that unutterable rest which pervades 
its very atmosphere ; not on a starr 

night, when the marvel of the illimi- 


table worlds might allure him to 
plunge lampless into the darkness of 
the mystery around us—a mental tor- 


ture to which there is no anguish com- 
parable—but when only the moon, 


serene in lonely beauty, walks in her 
brightness over that vault of pure blue 
ether, without one passing cloud be- 
tween the sunset and the dawning to 
molest her silvery path, or obstruct her 
steady gaze upon the beautiful world, 
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benign as that of a mother on her 
slumbering child. I am certain there 


is no pang, save that arising from re- 
membered crimes, that would not van- 


ish stingless beneath that wonderful 
repose. But who has not often won- 
dered to see how those placid moon- 
beams fall, alike complacently, on all 
that nature can show forth most lovely, 
and all'that man has made most foul, 


glancing from the fair face of the 


sleeping infant, to the guilty head of 


the murderer as he skulks out to his 
deeds of darkness—from the lonely 
valley in its silent loveliness, to the 
crowded city where Mammon sits en- 
throned ; and to- night, these beams 
are shed without reserve on the once 
fair and fallen Corinth, radiant alike 
upon the snow-white mournful ruins of 
her memory -haunted temples, and on 
the Moslem Bey’s great palace of lux- 
ury, brilliant with { the red glare of its 
many lamps—the splendid receptacle 
for authorized crimes. 


Kyamil Bey lay at the foot of a tall 
alm tree within his vast and beauti- 
ul garden; his couch was a leopard- 

skin, and his head was pillowed on the 
knees of a young negro, who sat up- 
right, motionless as a statue of br onze ; 
before him danced a group of female 
slaves, gliding with graceful, undulat- 
ing movement amongst the trees, and 
singing softly as they flitted by. Others 
might “be seen farther off, sporting with 
the tame gazelles that bounded from 
the bushes, or bending over the crys- 
tal fountains to look upon their own 
fair faces in the clear reflection; and 
it seemed as though that lovely gar- 
den, with its smiling inmates, were 
indeed such a spot as the fair moon- 
beams might love to linger near. But 
catch one evil glance from the fierce 
eyes of that tyrant master—meet but 
once the terrified gaze of his unhappy 
slaves—and you wonder that ever ray 
from heaven could look in all its purity 
upon a scene whose seeming fairness 
does but hide such hideous truths. 

For some time Kyamil Bey watched 

the dancing girls, as ‘they wearied them- 
selves in efforts to please him, with 
more than his usual listlessness, and 
radually an expression of profound 
assitude and ennui clouded his fine 
features ; he frowned repeatedly, and 
his frown had the singular effect of 
distorting his face in the most fright- 
ful manner. At last he started sud- 
denly from his recumbent posture, and 








flinging from his hand the costly narg- 
hile which he held, the crystal bowl 
was broken into a thousand fragments, 


At this movement of impatience, the 


young negro slave fell down on his 
face, with his forehead in the dust, and 
the dancing girls, arrested suddenly in 
their graceful windings to and fro, 
remained, as though enchanted, in the 
attitudes they had involuntarily as- 


sumed, each face imprinted with the 


most humiliating terror. The Bey, 


sitting upright, now clapped his hands, 

and instantly gliding from amongst the 
trees, there ‘appeared a gigantic negro, 
stealing along with a Tight noiseless 
tread, which constrasted strangely with 


his enormous size. As he approached, 


the Bey pointed to the ground, and 
the Nubian instantly crouched down 
at his feet ready to hear and to obey, 
whilst he lifted up to his master’s face 
the small dark eyes, beneath whose 
heavy lids there lurked a latent 
fire. 

“‘Fehim,” said the Bey, “I am sick 
of this insipid life!—are my soldiers 
asleep that they bring me no more 
prisoners, no plunder, 1 no slaves !” 

‘* Highness! only yesterday they 
were out scouring the country, and 
they brought in some fifty or sixty 
pairs of ears.” 

‘* Bah! what child’s play is this ? 
Were there no heads ?” 

«But few, great master! I could 
scarce string them into a necklace for 
your humble slave, ” said the negro, 
with a horrible grin, 

“‘Mashallah! these idle slaves will 
do no good till I ride with them my- 
self ; and this is not a time to let our 
hand lie lightly on these Ghiaour dogs. 
They say the rebel Ipsilanti has dared 
to land not far from hence. Fehim, 


I must find means to show these wily 
infidels that they shall not draw their 
necks from beneath my feet so easily.” 

*«* What say you toa Greek hunt, 
noble master,” said the Nubian, laugh- 
ing low. ‘It is long since your High- 
ness has been at the chase.” 


“True! and by the beard of my 
father it is good sport; but I have 
hunted over these provinces so often, 
that now the lazy rebels will not run ; 
they lie down beneath the horses’ feet 
at once; it is wee arisome to slaughtgr 
them w ithout a chase.” 

*¢ But if your Highness would con- 
descend to ride towards the mountains, 
we might have noble sport. Iknow a 
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certain village, where they scarcely 
know the taste of Turkish steel.” 

** Good! good! we should find them 
fresh and full of fire then: I long for 
some such sport. Fehim, let all be 
ready for a distant hunt at break of 
day; you shall guide us to the spot, 
and I myself will start the game.” 

The negro slaverose up, laid hishand 
on hishead, and retired backwards from 
the presence of his master, At a sign 
from the Bey, the young slaves re- 


sumed their dance, and their songs 


re-echoed through the vast garden as 
before. 


It was the feast of St. Nicholas, and 
the good people of Vervena were astir, 
before daybreak, to do him all due 


honour. These holidays, which are 
preposterously numerous, are one great 
drawback to the agricultural improve- 
ment of Greece, as they accumulate 
just at the season when the land re- 
quires cultivation, and are most scru- 
pulously observed. Nothing, however, 
can be more picturesque than the scene 
which a rural village presents on one 
of these féte days. Scattered all over 
the country are vast numbers of 
what are called ‘‘ rock chapels ;” that 
is, little lonely churches built in the 


rock, generally in the mouth of a ca- 
vern, in some wild inaccessible cavern, 
which are entirely deserted through- 
out the whole year, except on the féte 
of the saint to whom it is dedicated, 
when the whole population of the 
neighbourhood makes a pilgrimage to 
the foot, in order to light the lamp, and 
hear the service for the day performed. 

Most of these churches are extremely 
ancient, and it isno uncommon thing 
to be able to trace out on their vene- 
rable walls much of the eventful his- 
tory of their country. There is one 
not far from Athens, which has for its 
altar-stone a block of marble that once 
had formed part of a heathen temple, 
and which retains a very legible ao 
cription, dedicating: the sacred building 
to Pluto, and the infernal gods. The 
antiquity of the church itself next tes- 
tifies to the early introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the country, whilst the 
usurpation of the unbelieving Moslem 
may ew be distinguished in the 
scrupulous care with which the picture 
of every saint has been blinded; and 
now again, the steady flame of the 
lamp that burns, duly tended, before 
the altar, proclaims the restoration of 
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the country to her faith and liberty. 
The quaint little church of St. Nicho- 
las, perched on a rocky cliff at no great 
distance from Vervena, is one of the 


most ancient, as well as picturesque, of 


these romantic chapels; and thither, 
with the first dawn of light, the pious 
villagers repaired, carrying with them 
their provisions for the day, and even 
their little infants, slung in baskets on 
the backs of their asses. They were 


as gay and gladsome a troop as ever 


made merry with a summer's morning, 
and singularly picturesque was the 
procession they formed, as, decked out 
in their gayest costumes, they moved 
along among the rocks and trees. The 
women rode on asses, headed by old 
Pepina, who was always sure to be 
foremost ; and the men—hardy and 
light-footed—clambered gaily up the 
hill, leaping, wrestling with one ano- 
ther, and, above all, singing at the ve 
top of their voices. One of the tallest 
and most active of the young men, 
however, remained pertinaciously oY 
the side of a little mule, on whose bac 
sat a dark-eyed Mainote, with a sunny 
smile and a gay young face, and very 
merrily they laughed and talked to- 
gether; for Spiro and Xanthi had 
made the discovery, during their short 
acquaintanceship, that Maroula had 
displayed the most wonderful wisdom 
in marrying them to one another. The 
old priest had preceded his parishioners 
the evening before, and had passed the 
night in the church, that all might be 
ready when his flock should arrive. 
Nor had he been idle; the lamps were 
all lit, the incense smoking, and he 
himself sat—a singularly picturesque 
object—on a great marble stone at the 
door, encouraging the ts with 
voice and gesture as they climbed the 
steep ascent. Had the dim eyes of 
the good old Papas been in a condition 
to decipher the writing traced by a 
hand that had lain in the dust for cen- 
turies unnumbered, he might have 
read the inscription carved on the 
block on which he sat, which would 
have told him that this was the grave of 
Regilla, the wife of Herodius Atticus, 
and menacing, with terrible threats, 
any who should dare to disturb her 
crumbling bones; but Papa Giorgy 
had enough to do to read his ‘‘ Pater 
imon,” and he gave no heed to the 
warning. 

As soon as his children, as he called 
them (including Pepina), had gathered 

D 
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round him, he proceeded with the ser- 
vice of the day, and the wild, peculiar 
music of the old Greek chants resound- 
ed once again among these desert rocks, 
As soon as the prayers were over, car- 
pets were spread round the fountain of 
resh pure water, which is invariably 
found near every church, and the merry 
groups sat down to their dinner of olives 
and coarse brown bread, reserving the 
shadiest seat and the ripest fruit for 
their good Papas. When their repast 
was over, they amused themselves for 
a time rambling over the rocks, gather- 
ing the berries of the wild arbutus and 
the mountain grape; till, at a signal 
from the priest, who saw that the day 
was waning, they prepared to redescend 
to their village before the night closed 
in. Hastily bundling up their goods, 
they started on their homeward path, 
with many a song, and shout of glee, 
when some wily donkey, with one sci- 
entific caper, tumbled its burthen into 
the dust, especially if the rider were 
old Pepina, which almost invariably 
happened ; for, notwithstanding she 
set off bravely, holding on by her 
charger’s ears, she somehow managed 
to perform most of the descent on her 
hands and knees. 
Thus singing and dancing, tossing 
their red caps in the air, and wakin 
up the long-slumbering echoes with 


eir joyous voices, the peasant troo 
had already descended from the cliff, 
and poneeenes in all safety to traverse 


the flat table-land on which their vil- 
lage stood. But it suflices of one sin- 
le moment, when it springs from the 
infinite, freighted by destiny, to change 
the voice of gladness for the shriek of 
terror, the tranquil happiness for deep- 
est misery, and the dream-haunted 
slumber for the cold lethargy of death ! 
Suddenly, from that gay, peaceful 
band, there rises one spontaneous cry— 
** The Turks! the Turks !—amaun ! 
émaun !” 

It was no false alarm. Sweeping 
on towards them, with their sabres 
pie in the sun, appears a warlike 
troop of stately Moslems. Side by 
side with the Bey of Corinth, rides 
the terrible negro, Fehim, mounted on 
one of the horses of Arnaout, so famed 
for their size and strength, and holding 
in leash a number of those fierce Mace- 
donian hounds, whose incredible swift- 
ness and courage, and savage fury 
when provoked, render them a danger- 
ous and deadly foe to man. It may 
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seem, that thus to describe a ‘‘ Greek 
hunt,” or even to give so horrible a 
title to the causeless and needless mas- 
sacre it is intended to express, can 
only bean unwarrantable exaggeration, 
or a most unnecessary attempt to ren- 
der still more striking the miseries en- 
dured by the Hellenic people under 
the 2inlens rule. But such is by no 
means the case ; the name is not an in- 
vention, but was currently in use 
among the Turks, as defining most 
clearly an amusement to which they 
were greatly addicted, whether from 
motives of revenge at any symptom of 
rebellion, as in the present case, or 
from the mere craving for excitement 
and unnatural thirst for blood. It con- 
sisted simply in going up with their 
dogs and their horses to some quiet vil- 
lage, and giving chase to the wretched 
inhabitants as they fled before them, 
till they had fairly run them down, 
and could massacre them at their lei- 
sure. But, at least, we may hurry 
over the recital, for it can profit little 


that we should dwell on the details of 


a scene so revolting as to seem indeed 
but the production of a diseased ima- 
gination, if ever one single imagination 
could have conceived that human beings 
could be systematically hunted down 
by their own fellow-creatures. 
Shrieking and imploring mercy, over 
the rocks the victims fled, whilst 
Kyamil Bey, his = glaring with 
excitement, led on the terrible band 
that followed them, shouting in their 
unhallowed mirth. The women were 
for the most part torn down by the 
dogs, and speedily dispatched ; the 
men afforded a more exciting sport, 
as, striving with their peculiar swift- 
ness of foot to outstrip the horses that 
were thundering after them, they 
strained every nerve in one wild effort 
to escape—an effort perfectly unavail- 
ing, for, when they were not cut to 
pieces by the sword, the Moslems, all 
admirable marksmen, took aim at 
them with their long tupheks, and 
brought them down at once. None 
escaped ; for although some, favoured 
by the quickly deepening twilight, 
hid themselves amongst the rocks and 
bushes, their fate was perhaps still 
more terrible than that of the easier 
victims, who already lay stiff in their 
blood, beyond the power of man to 
make them suffer more—for, with the 
first dawn of light, they knew their 
enemies would be astir, to track out 
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with the bloodhounds every lingering 
victim, and even if by a miracle they 
escaped them, they must infallibly 
perish at last of hunger and thirst. 
Amongst those who had thus con- 
cealed themselves were the young 
couple, who, but a few days before, 
had fancied they beheld the dawning 
of a long bright existence of love and 
joy for them. Spiro and Xanthi 
crouched down, trembling in every 
limb, beneath the wall of the Turkish 
Aga’s tower, entirely concealed by the 
brushwood which grew around it—a 
position that for the moment had a 
certain degree of security, from its 
very proximity to the danger, as it 
was here that the Bey was to pass the 
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night when the chase was over, and 
his men could scarcely imagine that any 
one could have the temerity to ap- 
proach a spot where, with the first 
dawn of light, they must inevitably 
be discovered. Clasped tightly in 
each other’s arms, they sat for a long 
time, listening to their own throbbing 
pulses, and to the awful cries that 
were ringing through the olive grove, 
but these gradually ceased, as the 
darkness became complete; and the 
Turks, ready to resume their sport as 
soon as it was day, gathered together 
in front of the tower, which their 
master had already entered, and sat 
smoking and talking round the watch- 
fire. 


THE ENGLISH LAKEs.* 


Two or three seasons ago, we were 
amused by some light sketches, done 
ala Boz, if not by the great master 
himself, the object of which was to 
classify the community according to 
the leading characteristics of its mem- 
bers. First came the Young Ladies, 
who were zoologically divided into a 
dozen orders, embracing with Cuvierian 
precision every known peculiarity of 
that very interesting species. Next, 
and most suitably, followed the Young 
Gentlemen, who were distributed also 
into classes, that omitted none whom 
we have either known or heard of. 
Lastly, and as a natural result, we had 
Young Couples, in which the idea was 
brought to its close, and the effect on 
both of the; tendresse of matrimony 
attempted to be pourtrayed. We do 
not know that any classification has 
been made of travellers and their 
books ; yet few things are easier than 
to characterize both parent and off- 
spring. We could have the sentimen- 
tal tourist, a poor revival of Sterne, 
with his copious interjections and 
strong predisposition to hysterics. 
Then, as a shifting of the characters, 
we might offer the eléves of Tit- 
marsh’s school, lively and mocking as 


the others were saturnine and stupid. 
Next might come the historical tra- 
veller, and the poetical, and the poli- 
tical; and then we might introduce 
the man who rambles to spend his 
money ; and he who rambles to make 
money; and, as belonging to either 
class, the man who illustrates himself, 
and the man who has his artist to il- 
lustrate for him. 

If we are to find Dr. Mackay’s 
place for him, we must range him 
among the poetical, or romantic, of 
our category; and by doing so, we 
admit that his book fulfils the promise 
of its title-page—to illustrate the 
“poetry” of the lakes in conjunction 
with their “scenery.” For the latter he 
is dependent on the aid of others ; but 
the higher purpose, of furnishing the 
literary associations of the district, has 
been well conceived and executed by 
himself, with no feeble hand. No or- 
dinary reader needs now to learn how 
well the localities which our author 
visited, merit the title of classic ground. 
Consecrated as many of them have 
been hitherto by historical associa- 
tions, arising from their vicinage to 
the Border, and haunted, therefore, by 
the wild legend or quaint old ballad, 
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within our own day a deeper interest 
has been linked to each from the min- 
strelsy of Wordsworth, Southey, Wil- 
son, and Coleridge; and more espe- 
cially of the first-named. With a pur- 
pose which through a long lifetime has 
never once flagged, the Laureate has 
devoted himself to the dear office of 
celebrating in song every memorable 
object in the region where he first 
drew breath, and where his years have 
passed from their prime of manhood 
to the withered hairs of age. We 
have our thousands of professed ad- 
mirers of his poetry; but it is they 
alone who have become his reverential 
students that know how intimately con- 
nected with all the bard’s inmost feel- 
ings are the humblest and least no- 
table scenes of his beloved Westmore- 
land. The majority will call to mind 
his “* Duddon” sonnets ; his ** Tintern 
Abbey ;” his poems about the Yar- 
row river; and will have learned from 
these effusions how willingly Words- 
worth’s muse becomes “local” in its 
strains. But the poet’s efforts can- 
not escape the ken of the more labo- 
rious investigator, to introduce in 
his verse all the remarkable objects 
around his home, and give them per- 
manency by recording their names 
and associations. His diligence has 
been great, and has attained a cor- 
responding success. With his poems 
in hand, the tourist may now tra- 
verse the fairest district of England ; 
and find an interest poured over 
each retired mountain-pass, and soli- 
tary farn, from their names being fa- 
miliar to him as household words. 
His leading impression will be the 
delight of surprize at the minute- 
ness of the poet’s observation, extend- 
ing as it does not only to the far- 
stretching landscape or castle-crested 
hill, but to the old memorable rocks 
and trees and waterfalls. We chiefly 
value Dr. Mackay’s work, because in 
it he has undertaken to point out to 
his readers all such memorable loca- 
lities. Avoiding the tiresome tame- 
ness of guide-book manufacturers, 
he has followed in the footsteps of the 
great poet, and has gleaned the ro- 
manee of the lakes without inflicting 
on us empty laudations of their scenic 
attractions. His book in this way 
may be deemed a commentary on 
Wordsworth’s poetry—or at least, on 
those numberless minor pieces, where- 
in allusions, express or implied, are 
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made to those scenes the poet loves 
so well to draw as an opening scene, 
Our readers will be interested with 
Dr. Mackay’s account of his visit to 
Rydal Mount, and the more so be- 
cause it is given without that hateful 
eaves-dropping so repulsive to every 
feeling of honour and propriety. 


**T found the Bard of the ‘ Excursion’ 
walking in his garden when I arrived at 
the Mount; and long and fervently did I 
admire the beauty of the scene from the 
lawn before his window, and the calm 
philosophy and true love of nature 
that had led him to make choice of 
such a place, and keep himself in such 
happy and such long seclusion from 
the Sow world. 

“The view of Windermere from his 
door was the finest I had yet seen; 
and at another part of his grounds, 
the view of Rydal water was combined 
with that of Windermere, forming, 
with Loughrigg in front, amid the en- 
circling hills on every side, a landscape 
of extreme beauty. It is no part of 
the plan of this little book to record 
the conversation of Mr. Wordsworth 
during the two hours that I had the 
pleasure and advantage of his society. 
Interesting as the record might be, and 
often as the bad example has been set 
of repeating conversations never meant 
to be repeated, and of perpetuating in 
print the unstudied expressions of con- 
fidential intercourse, the practice is 
unwarrantable. When a great man 
has departed from amongst us; when 
there is no longer the possibility of 
hearing his voice in his own familiar 
haunts; and when every reminiscence, 
however trifling, becomes of value, 
these records of conversations are like 
so many treasures recovered from the 
yawning depths of oblivion ; but in the 
life-time of a great man, publication 
is an offence against him, and against 
society. If he have been informed 
that his words are to be taken down, 
and that he is speaking to the public 
through the medium of his interlocutor, 
the case is different; but as neither 
Mr. Wordsworth nor myself had any 
such notion, our long conversation upon 
poets, poetry, criticism, hill-climbing, 
autograph-hunting, and various other 
matters must remain untold. An ex- 
— in the case of one portion of our 
talk may, however, be made with ad- 
vantage, as it does honour to the illus- 
trious dead, and is a topic of much in- 
terest to all students, and to all the 
drudges of literature. In speaking of the 
lamented Southey, whose name is so in- 
timately associated with his own, and 
whose friendship and society he enjoyed 
for so many years, he dwelt with much 
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emphasis upon the long-continued and 
systematic economy of his time, by 
which he was enabled to vary his stu- 
dies from seer to philosophy, from 
philosophy to politics, from politics to 
poetry, and do more work in each than 
would have sufficed to make the reputa- 
tion of half-a-dozen even of inferior at- 
tainments. At the period of his death, 
and indeed long before, it was the ge- 
neral opinion that he had tasked his 
brain too severely by study; that his 
intellect had become overclouded from 
excess of mental toil, and that he had 
laboured ‘not wisely, but too well.’ 
Mr. Wordsworth. however, upon my 
putting the question to him, denied that 
such was the case. Though Southey’s 
labours were almost superhuman, and 
were varied in a wonderful manner, they 
seemed, he said, rather to refresh and 
strengthen, than to weary and weaken 
his mind. He fell a victim, not to lite- 
rary toil, but to his strong affection for 
his first wife, which led him night after 
night, when his labours of the day were 
ended, to watch with sleepless anxiety 
over her sick-bed. The strongest mind, 
as he observed, will ultimately give way 
under the long-continued deprivation 
of the natural refreshment of the body. 
No brain can remain in permanent 
health that has been overtasked by 
nightly vigils, still more than by daily 
labour. When such vigils are accom- 
panied by the perpetually-recurring pain 
of beholding the sufferings of a beloved 
object, and the as perpetually-recurring 
fear of losing it, they became doubl 

andtrebly injurious ; and the labour that 
must be done, becomes no longer the 
joy and the solace that it used to be. 
t is transformed from a pleasure into 
a pain, from a friend into an enemy, 
from a companion into a fearful monster, 
erying like the daughter of the horse- 
leech, ‘give / give!’ It is then that the 
fine oud delicate machinery of the mind 
is deranged. It is then that it snaps ; 
then that the ‘sweet bells are jangled 
and out of tune;’ that the light is ex- 
tinguished, and the glory hidden under 
a cloud, that Eternity may lift, but not 
Time, Such, it appears, was the case 
with the amiable Robert Southey; the 
grand, ifnot the great poet; the ac- 
complished scholar, and the estimable 
man in every relation of life. So was 
it, also, in the more recent fate of the 
equally amiable and estimable Laman 
Blanchard, whose sad story I recalled 
to Mr. Wordsworth’s recollection, as a 
parallel case. To the free mind, un- 
touched by domestic grief, literary toil, 
however great, is scarcely a burden; 
but when one engrossing sorrow comes, 
and the brain must work in spite of it, 
the conflict begins, in which sorrow not 
only gains the mastery, but destroys 
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the battlefield, and blasts its fruits in 
this life, for ever.” 


We have no intention to “do” the 
topography of the district for our read- 
ers; but having thus introduced our 
author and his volume, we shall so far 
lend our assistance as to mention that 
Lancaster is the usual starting-place 
—that thence the visitor has a choice 
of two routes to Windermere—the 
first and more direct one by Kendal 
and Ambleside, and the other across 
the Ulverstone Sands by Furness. Dr. 
Mackay chose the former, the easier of 
the two: we deem the latter a nobler 
approach to the lakes, for the reason 
that the wildness and stern sublimity 
of the sea-shore lend their aid, if only 
by force of contrast, and form what 
Wordsworth himself calls ‘¢ a majestic 
barrier” round the region. Following, 
however, our author, we may passingly 
mention that a railroad is in contempla- 
tion, ifnot by this time inactual progress 
between Kendal and Windermere, 
against which Wordsworth has entered 
his poetical protest; and that the calm 
bosom of that loveliest loch is ruffled 
continually by the plashings of the 
Lady of the Lake's paddies. Whither 
will not steam henceforth come? From 
Ambleside, where the traveller can 
leave the Kendal coach, and perhaps 
best fix his own head-quarters, a short 
walk leads to Grasmere; the beauties 
of which are fully appreciated by our 
enthusiastic author. With high dreams 
of poetry and the poets weaving their 
mystic spell around him, he for the 
first time beholds this placid mere :— 


‘* In the midst of thoughts something 
like these, I arrived at Grasmere, with 
its green and solitary, but beautiful 
island in the middle; and began to con- 
jure up recollections of a certain Wish- 
ing-gate, which poets had sung of. 
Lovely is the vale of Grasmere: worthy 
is it of all its renown; and holy will it 
ever be in the lays of the bards who 
have delighted to sing of it, and in the 
recollections of those who love the bards. 
The lake is of an oval shape, about a 
mile in length, and something less than 
half-a-milein breadth. It is completely 
surrounded by mountains, the chief of 
which are Silver How, Butterlip How, 
Seat Sandal, and Helm Crag—the lat- 
ter [last ?] famous for the rugged stones 
on its top, which bear a fantastic re- 
semblance to an ‘aged woman,’ or, as 
some say, to a ‘lion couchant,’ and, as 
others say, toa ‘lion anda lamb.’ <At 
the further extremity is seen the road 
to Keswick, stretching high above the 
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bare hills, and called the Raise Gap. 
Most of these hills are mentioned in Mr. 
Wordsworth’s exquisite verses on the 
* Naming of Places,’ in the poem entitled 
* Joanna.’ 


“* When I had gazed, perhaps two minutes’ space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 
The Rock, like something startling from a sleep, 
Took up the lady's voice, and laughed again. 
That ancient woman, seated on Helm Crag, 
Was ready with her cavern. Hammar Scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver How, sent forth 
A noise of laughter ; Southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone.’ 


“ A portentous laugh for a lady, but, 
nevertheless, very beautiful to read of. 
The descent from Langdale into the 
Vale of Grasmere has been described 
very accurately by Mr. Wordsworth in 
another poem; and Professor Wilson, 
in his ‘ City of the Plague,’ has also de- 
scribed the Church of Grasmere and the 
Surrounding scenery. The laureate says, 
with all the graces of poetry, and with 
much truth of description :— 


* * So we descend, and, winding round a rock, 

Attained a point that showed the valley, 
stretched 

In length before us, and not distant far, 

Upon arising ground, a grey church tower, 

Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees, 

And towards a crystal mere, that lay beyond 

Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 

A copious stream, with boldly-winding course, 

Here traceable, there hidden—there again 

To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 

On the stream’s bank, and everywhere, ap- 
peared 

Fair dwellings, single or in social knots, 

Some scattered o'er the level, others perched 

On the hill-side; a cheerful, quiet scene, 

Now in its morning purity arrayed.’ 


“Professor Wilson’s daguerreotype is 
slightly different :— 
“ ¢ There is a little churchyard on the side 
Of a low hill that hangs o‘er Grasmere lake. 
Most beautiful it is—a vernal spot, 
Enclosed with wooded rocks, wherea few graves 
Lie sheltered, sleeping in eternal calm ;— 
Go thither when you will, and that sweet spot 
Is bright with sunshine.’ 


** The latter part of this description 
must, of course, in such a climate as that 
of England, be taken as a mere poetical 
heightening of the effect which the writer 
intended to produce, but not strictly true. 
On my visit, however, it tallied remark- 
ably well, for the sunlight streamed 
over the simple and beautiful church- 
tower, and lighted up the whole surface 
of the lake in a blazeof glory. . .. . 
The church of Grasmere is dedicated to 
St. Oswald, and has been very cele- 
brated, not only for the beauty of its 
position, and its neighbourhood, but for 
the annual celebration of the ceremony 
of rush-bearing. This ceremony has 
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long been known ia Lancashire, York- 
shire, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land, and even further north. St. Os- 
wald’s Day is on the Sunday nearest to 
the first of August, and upon this day 
the rush-bearing, as I am informed, an- 
nually takes place in Grasmere, and I 
believe in Ambleside and other places. 
Anciently, when the floors of churches 
in England were neither paved nor 
boarded, rushes were indispensable ar- 
ticles of comfort to church-going peo- 
ple; but with the progress of elegance 
in architecture, it became rare to find 
unpaved churches, and the ceremony of 
strewing the rushes fell, consequently, 
ms Gee. 6 4 
rush-bearing at Grasmere generally 
takes place in the evening, when the 
ehildren of the village, chiefly girls, pa- 
rade through the street to the church, 
preceded by a band of music, bearing 
garlands of wild flowers, as well as 
bundles of rushes; the latter of which 
they deposit on the altar, or strew about 
the floor of the church.” 


By sojourning at Ambleside, the 
tourist finds himself placed within easy 
distance of all the chief attractions of 
Westmoreland. Three excursions are 
generally made hence, which, diverg- 
ing into separate routes, bring before 
the visitor their peculiar assemblages 
of interesting objects. The first is to 
the vales of Great and Little Lang- 
dale; the second, to Patterdale and 
Ulleswater ; and the third, to Ulver- 
stone and Furness Abbey. In Lesser 
Langdale is Blea Tarn, whose lonely 
site is painted in the “ Excursion” with 
minute faithfulness :— 

* A little lowly vale, 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 

Among the mountains; even as if the spot 

Had been from oldest time, by wish of theirs, 

So placed, to be shut out from all the world. 

Urn-like it was in shape, deep as an urn, 

With rocks encompassed.” 

And in its immediate vicinity is Dun- 
geon Ghyll Force,* the scene of one 
of Wordsworth’s very earliest poems, 
“The Idle Shepherd Boys.” The 
stream producing the cascade takes its 
rise in the south-east side of the Lang- 
dale hills (or “ Pikes,” in the local 
dialect), and is precipitated from a 
perpendicular mountain chasm of eighty 
feet high, over which a gigantic rock 
having fallen, makes a natural bridge. 
This the poet alludes to :— 


* It is hardly necessary to add, for our readers’ information, that Force, in the 
vernacular of the lake district, means, “ waterfall,” and Ghyll (not Gill, as written 
by our author) a valley with a stream running through it. 
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“ It isa spot which you may see 
If ever you to Langdale go ; 
Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock: 
The gulf is deep below ; 
And, in a basin black and small, 
Receives a lofty waterfall.” 


Ulleswater is the second lake in the 
scale of importance, being one mile 
shorter than Windermere. It, how- 
ever, yields nothing in point of beauty. 
Nothing in Windermere,” writes Dr. 
Mackay, ‘lovely as that lake is, ex- 
ceeds in beauty the scenery of moun- 
tain and water, wuich is here spread in 
rich profusion before the eyes of the 
lover of nature. There are several 
small islands at the head of the lake, 
between the two placesabovementioned 
(Patterdale and Lyulph’s Tower) ; and 
a sail amongst them, on a clear sum- 
mer’s day, with a mind free from care, 
and an imagination watchful for every 
beauty that may be offered to it, is re- 
compense fora month's toil and trouble 
to procure it.” Its me is very great, 
averaging thirty fathoms, and this 
body of water is constantly maintained 
by numerous streamlets bursting forth 
from the rugged sides of Helvellyn. 
Some of these rivulets become dry du- 
ring the heats of summer ; but on heavy 
falls of rain, they epring forth afresh, 
and renew their tributary offerings to 
the graces of Ulleswater. 

Helvellyn is generally ascended from 
the Patterdale side. Our author, not- 
withstanding his anxiety to be enrolled 
among the successful pedestrians who 
have scaled its summit, was unfortu- 
nate in the weather ; and wisely forbore 
making an attempt, which must have 
been unprofitable, if not even hazard- 
ous :-— 


‘*T had a great desire to ascend Hel- 
yellyn. The mountain was sacred to my 
recollections of Coleridge, with whose 
name and genius I had somehow or other 
cause to associate it—principally, I be- 
lieve, from that beautiful little fragment 
of his, entitled ‘ The Knight's ‘Tomb,’ 
at least I have been unable to discover 
any other reason forit. Its melody had 
long haunted me, and I had unconscious- 
ly repeated it to myself, I knew not how 
many times, as soon as 1 found myself 
within sight of the mountain. 


* Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn? 
‘Where may the grave of that good man be ? 
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By the side of a spring, om the breast of Helvellyn, 
Under the twigs of a young birch tree! 

The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, 

And rastled its leaves in the fall of the year, 

And whistled and roared in the winter alone, 

Is gone—and the birch in its stead is grown, 

The Knight's bones are dust, 

And his good sword rust; 

His soul is with the saints, I trust.”* 


‘* The morning I had set apart for the 
purpose, dawned dull and misty; but as 
the day wore on, I still indulged the 
hope of sufficient sunshine to make the 
attempt. My hopes were disappointed ; 
and I was not so enthusiastic in my love 
for the mountain, as to scale its heights 
amid the clouds of vapour that obscured 
all surrounding objects; the more espe- 
cially, as my recent experiences in hill- 
climbing had given me but small encou- 
ragement for mountain rambles amid 
mist and rain. I was therefore obliged 
to relinquish the idea, and to give the 
following account of the mountain from 
such sources of information as books af- 
forded me. According to the ordnance 
survey, Helvellyn is 3055 feet above the 
level of the sea; and from its summit, 
extensive views are obtained of the most 
beautiful portions of the lake distriet. 
The ascent is sometimes made from the 
opposite side, at Wythburn, on the road 
from Ambleside to Keswick, the distance 
being much less from that point than 
from other places; but travellers who 
like the assistance of horses or ponies 
for the first half of the work, prefer to 
start from Patterdale. Some 
persons are bold enough, in making the 
ascent, to traverse the giddy and dan- 
gerous height of Striding Edge, but 
this road, says the Bard of the Lakes, 
‘ ought not to be taken by any one with 
weak nerves,’ as the top, in many places, 
scarcely affords room to plant the foot, 
and is beset with awful precipices on 
either side. The place, he adds, derives 
a melancholy interest from the fate of a 
young man, a stranger, who perished in 
the spring of 1805, by falling down the 
rocks, in his attempt to cross over from 
Wythburn to Patterdale. His remains 
were not discovered, as we learn from 
an introduction to a poem by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, until three months afterwards, 
when they were found guarded by a 
faithful terrier bitch, his constant at- 
tendant during frequent solitary rambles 
through the wilds of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. It appears from the 
same note, that the stranger, whose name 
was Gough, was a young gentleman of 
talent, and of a most amiable disposi- 
tion. Both Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Wordsworth have written poems on the 


* We transcribe the fragment as Coleridge wrote it, Dr. Mackay — mis- 
named the knight, and made some minor alterations in the verses; owing, no doubt, 
to his quoting from memory. 
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subject. Sir Walter’s is entitled ‘ Hel- 
vellyn,’ and is curious to the critic, as a 
specimen of bad verse upon a good sub- 
ject, by the foremost man in literature 
ofall his time. The first and last stanzas 
may suffice :— 


“*I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty 
and wide ; 


All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was 
yelling, 
And starting around me, the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striden Edge round the Red Tarn was 
bending, 
And Oatchedicam its left verge was defending ; 


One huge nameless rock in the front was ascend- 
ing, 


ie 
Where I marked the sad spot where the wanderer 
had died. 
“ * But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 
To lay down thy head, like the meek mountain 
lamb, 
When, wilder'd, he drops from some cliff, huge in 
stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake 
lying. 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam.' 


“ Mr. Wordsworth’s poem is of a dif- 
ferent character to [from ?] this ; and is 
too well known to need repetition, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for the sake of the con- 
trast, for which the two following stan- 
zas will suffice. It is entitled, ‘ Fivg- 
Tr’ :— 


“ ¢ A barking sound the shepherd hears— 
A cry as of a dog or fox. 
He halts : and searches with his cyes 
Among the scattered rocks. 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake or fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen 
Glancing through that covered green. 
. . . . . ° ’ . ° 
“* Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
‘When this ill-fated traveller died, 
‘The dog had watched about the spot, 
Or by his master’s side. 
How nourished here through such long time, 
He knows, who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all humen estimate. 


We must pass “ unvisited” Ulver- 
stone and Furness; and omitting all 
intervening places, we take up Dr. 


Mackay at Keswick. We give a long 
extract ; but it comprises the most in- 
teresting passage in the book :— 


“ Keswick is a small neat town, close 
to the port of Derwentwater, and, next 
to Ambleside, is the most convenient 
starting point and home of the tourist 


who desires to view at his leisure the 
beauties of this beautiful land. The 


whole place now is, and ever will be, 
sacred to the memory of Robert Sou- 
they. It was, to use his own words, in 
an Epistle to Allan Cunningham—. 
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«¢ The dwelling-place 
Where he had passed the whole mid-stage of life, 
Not idly, certes—not unworthily.’ 


And immediately on descending from 
the coach, my companion and myself, 
having seen our small luggage safely 
housed, and having inquired the way 
from our host of the Royal Oak, pro- 
ceeded to view Greta Hall, where he 
had lived and died. The walk was not 
along one. It led us through the High 
street of the town, and over the bridge 
of the Greta, a small stream, formed by 
the junction of two smaller streams, re- 
joicing in the sonorous names of the 
Glenderamaken and the Glenderaterra. 
The house, which we soon came in sight 
of, is named from the river, Greta Hall, 
and is situated on a gentle eminence, at 
a considerable distance from the road. 
The entrance is a rustic wicket gate, on 
opening which we found ourselves in a 
narrow avenue of trees, at the extre- 
mity of which we saw the house. We 
walked up to it leisurely, devising, as we 
went, how we should procure admission, 
and whether we should content ourselves 
with an outside view of a place so cele- 
brated. On arriving at the door, we 
found neither bell nor knocker. Some of 
the shutters were shut, and all were 
newly painted ; and on looking through 
one of the windows, we saw a new y 
painted and papered room without fur- 
niture, and as if it had been but a mo- 
ment before evacuated by painters and 
——. This gave us hope that we 
could procure admission without disturb- 
ing any one, or appearing guilty of in- 
trusiveness or incivility, of which there 
would have been some risk if the house 
had been inhabited. As, however, we 
were not certain that there was any one 
inside, all our efforts to procure admis- 
sion by knocking with our hands on the 
door and windows having failed, we 
walked through the garden at the back 
of the house, reflecting reverently that 
we stood on hallowed ground. 
“ The reflection was mournful. The 
arden was neglected; it showed that 


e, and she also—the amiable hostess 
who had loved to tend it, had departed. 


It was uncropped, and going into the 
rank luxuriance of weeds, and showed, 


at every turn, the want of the hand of 
its former mistress. In the midst of our 
stroll amid its deserted walks, we saw 
a workman, with a key in his hand, com- 
ing up the avenue; and, proceeding to 
meet him, we asked whether we could 


procure admission. He replied in the 
affirmative, and offered to conduct us 


over the house, which, he informed us, 
was to be let. As he seemed to think 


that we had come on business, and had 
a desire of looking at the house for the 
purpose of hiring it, we undeceived him 
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in this particular, and told him that cu- 
riosity alone, and respect for the memory 
of its late illustrious occupant, had in- 
duced us to trouble him. The man was in- 
telligent, and very obliging ; and though 
but a journeyman painter, seemed as 
fully impressed as we were, with the 
eatness of the claim that Robert 
outhey had upon the affectionate reve- 
rence of posterity. He told us that very 
many persons visited the house solely on 
this account, and that there was, he 
thought, scarcely a tourist to the Lake 
district, who did not make a point of 
coming into the garden at least—though 
most of them lacked courage to demand 
admission into the house. The garden, 
he said, had suffered severely, from the 
reverence of travellers—and the ladies, 
especially, carried away flowers, and 
leaves of shrubs, to preserve as memen- 
tos; so that he feared, if the house were 
not let, in a year or two there would not 
be a shrub or flower left. This worth 
fellow led us over the building, whic 
was large and commodious—showed us 
the kitchen, the wine-cellar, the dining- 
room, the drawing-room, and the study ; 
each of which recalled painfully to our 
minds—at least they did so to mine— 
the bodily absence of one whose spirit 
et spoke to mankind, and exerted an 
influence upon their thoughts. The room 
that had been the library was especially 
painful to reflect upon. The marks on 
the walls, where the shelves had been 
fitted, were still uneffaced by the paint- 
er’s brush ; but the beloved books which 
it had been the pleasure of his life to 
collect, were all dispersed ; and not one, 
or [nor ?] ashred of one, was left behind, 
of the many thousands that had for- 
merly made the spot a living temple of 
literature. It would have been worth 
preserving these for Keswick; and I 
thought, and still think, that if the town 
had been rich enough to make the pur- 
chase of the whole property, it would 
have conferred ypon itself, not only ho- 
nour, but advantage. We were after- 
wards led into several smaller apart- 
ments, and, among others, into a room 
ofa very peculiar shape—a long, nar- 
row parallelogram, with a door in one 
corner, and a solitary window looking 
into the garden at the other, and allow- 
ing, from the thickness of the foliage 
outside, but little light to penetrate into 
the interior. I asked for what purpose 
this room had been used, and was told 
that it had been a bed-room. ‘ He died 
there—exactly where you are standing,’ 
said the painter. I felt my cheeks tingle 
as he spoke. I drew back, involuntarily, 
from the spot, with a feeling of awe; 
and as involuntarily—for I did not know 


or think at the time what I was doing— 
took off my hat. The painter, moved 
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by our example, took off his paper cap ; 
and so we all stood for some minutes, 
with a reverence which I am quite sure 
was sincere on the part of myself and 
my friend, and which I verily believe, 
the painter, at the moment, felt as much 
as we did,” 


Southey’s life and labours form a 
chapter of English literature, which 
we hope yet to find worthily given us. 
Himself the able biographer of others, 
his memoirs will inherently possess a 
degree of interest hardly surpassed by 
those of Scott, and our fond desire 
would be, that they may fall into 
equally capable hands. The poet, his- 
torian, critic, will need not alone the 
appreciating friend, who can paint for 
us the less noticed phases of his soul ; 
but the masterly genius who, from a 
fellowship in endowments, will be 
enabled to traverse the heights and 
depths through which his thoughts 
could wander. Comparatively easy 
it may be to trace his growth in men- 
tal.stature, from the youthful errors of 
** Wat Tyler” and“ Joan of Arc,” tothe 
grandeur of “ Thalaba,” or his fulness 
of strength in the “ Curse of Kehama.” 
But we shall require something more 
than the mere delineation of progress, 
and naturally ask “ how these things 
were?” in the hope that some “ alter 
ego” may be found to give an adequate 
reply. The mighty Master, who has so 
recently been taken from us, has left the 
impress of his genius on our country’s 
literature, which, unlike himself, can- 
not pass away ; and now we claim, in 
the discharge of a holy duty, the de- 
claration of his intellectual history, 
that contemporaneous chroniclers can 


alonerecord. We have no fears but 
that it will be attempted; perhaps 


experience would suggest far different 

apprehensions, lest it be overdone. 

Silence about those who have occu- 

pied high positions in the public eye, 

is not usual, nor can it be accounted 

desirable; but the Ta of reserve 
e 


is not always shown in these things, 


and feelings of indignant sorrow we 
have often experienced in reading por- 
tions of biography that never should 


have been written. Letters and other 
transcripts of secret feeling, are un- 


blushingly set forth by resurrectionist 
editors, who dare not employ similar 
treachery against their living acquaint- 


ance and things, which common 
charity, if not common propriety, 
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would have consigned to everlasting 
silence, are ransacked for the gratifi- 


cation of a morbid public appetite. 


Such revelations may, perhaps, be jus- 
tifiable in the instance of a Byron, 
whose Letters and Journals were al- 
most avowedly written for after-pub- 
lication ; but what had the world to 


do with the private epistles of a Nel- 


son, that made known the Delilah of 


our Samson, and proved the demi-god 
a frail, sinful man?* We trust Sou- 
they’s friends will use their own dis- 
cretion, and not sin against the De- 
parted by violating the confidence his 


trusting heart placed in them. Not 


that one so unblamable in word and 


deed as he was, has need to shrink 
from the severest scrutiny, but that 
the “little tendernesses” of home and 
hearth should be held sacred, and 


being such, should be delicately han- 
died, and distantly spoken about. The 
whole course of a biography may be 
gone through without infringing pro- 
priety, even as the most life-like 
statue can be raised without omitting 
the loosely-falling robes, that are as 
ornamental as they are necessary. 
From Keswick we follow our au- 
thor to Derwentwater and its poet- 
sung islets; thence to Lodore Water- 
fall and Borrodale, of whose yew-trees 
Wordsworth has largely written. We 
tread his footsteps to Egremont, famed 
for its castle, the horn of which none 
could sound, save the rightful owner— 
a circumstance, which detected in by- 
gone days an usurping lord, as we find 
written by the same bard; on to St. 
Bees (founded in the seventh century 
by St. Bega, a holy lady of Ireland, 
the friend and contemporary of the 
= Columbanus), where is now a 
urishing college for the education 
of ministers for the Church of Eng- 
land. Again, we proceed in his com- 
eave mentally, if not physically, to 
uttermere: visit Scale Force and 
the Druids’ Circle ; at Cockermouth 
we call to mind that it is the Rydal 
poet’s birthplace, and by a yet ten- 
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derer tie—the burial-place of his 
dead ; we ascend Blencathraand Skid- 


daw, and at last pause with him at 


“ bonnie Carlisle,” the point of his exit, 


as Lancaster had been of his entrance 
upon his “‘ summer ramble.” 

Carlisle affords a very readable con- 
cluding chapter, in which Dr. Mackay 
combines the poetical city of Kin 


Arthur and his Round-Table knights 


with the historical burgh of many a 
bloody feud, and toughly-fought siege. 
He quotes largely from the old Border 
ballads, in illustration of the former's 
knightly deeds, and describes at some 


length, the sufferings of the inhabi- 


tants during the wars of the Roses, 


and two centuries after, when the 
Young Chevalier made his impotent 
invasion of England, and the town was 
taken and retaken within six weeks. 
But here we pause, commending the 


book to the courteous consideration 


of our readers, and thanking the writer 
for his pleasing addition to our library. 
Once or twice we have detected him 
at war with the Queen’s English, a 
fault we cannot pardon in any, whether 
friend or foe; nor let our author 
deem us fastidious, or that the imper- 
fection is immaterial, for we can as- 
sure him neither is the case. The 
work is copiously illustrated, and the 
engravings are uniformly excellent ; 
a few, however, have been “ reduced” 
so much, that they lose considerably, 
as well in effect as in clearness, and 
are almost painful to the eye to con- 
template. We would suggest to Dr. 
Mackay, in the event of a second edi- 
tion being called for, that he remedy 
the foregoing blemishes, and make an 
addition of a travelling map, for the 
tourist’s benefit. He will find also, 
that a little research will discover 
many more poetical illustrations; and 
that a further study of Wordsworth 
will enable him to identify several of 
the poet’s less obvious local descrip- 
tions with localities, which are now, 
doubtless, familiar to his eye and me- 
mory. 


* We do not allude to Sir Harris Nicholas’ recent volumes, which we esteem 
an invaluable addition to our Naval History ; but to the original publication of Lady 


Hamilton’s letters. 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 


PART Itt. 


Conference of the Marshals at Fontainbleau—Talleyrand opposes an abdication in favour of the King of 
Rome—Anxiety of Talleyrand—Interview of the Marshals with the Emperor Alexander—Talleyrand and 
Marshal MacDonald—Fall of Napoleon—Endeavours of Talleyrand to secure a liberal Constitution—His 
design frustrated—Senatus Consultum recalling the Bourbons—Talleyrand receives publicly the Count 
D' Artois on his entry into Paris—His address—Answer to it written by Talleyrand—Louis XVIII. at 
Compiégne—Interview with the Emperor Alexander—Talleyrand and Louis XVIII. at St. Omer—Hos- 
tility of the Royalists to Talleyrand—Talleyrand named Minister of Foreign Affairs—Benefits secured to 
France by his negotiations—Goes to the Congress of Vienna—Result of his negotiations there— Displeases 
the Emperor Alexander—Festivities at Vienna-—Talleyrand’s Letters to Louis XVIII.—Negotiations 
respecting Murat—Return of Napoleon from Elba—Attacks against Talleyrand for his public conduct— 
Defence set up for him—Talleyrand and Louis XVIII. at Mons after the battle of Waterloo—The Duke 


of Wellington's opinion of Talleyrand—Fouché and the Duke of Wellington—Opposition of the Emperor 
Alexander to Talleyrand—Cabinet formed by Talleyrand—M. Pasquier and Louis XVIII.—Talleyrand 
and M, Pasquier—Proclamation of Cambrai—Louvre stripped of its works of ar-—Remonstrances of Tal- 
leyrand—His retirement from office—His last interview with the king—Is named Grand Chamberlain— 


His account of his ceremonial duties—His speeches in the Chamber of Peers—Events preceding the revo- 
lution of July—Gambling on the Bourse—Day of the 29th July—He predicts the fall of the Bourbons— 


Louis Phillippe hesitates to accept the crown—Consults Talleyrand—Decides to accept, and is pro- 


claimed king. 


Tae first explicit declaration in fa- 


vour of the Bourbous came from the 
Council General of the Seine. This 
was followed by addresses to the pro- 
visional government from all the con- 
stituted bodies, such as the Avocats, 
the Cour de Cassation, the Council of 
State, &c. In all these there were 
strong expressions hostile to Napo- 
leon, and in some of them allusions, 
more or less direct, to the restoration 
of the ancient line of kings. 
Notwithstanding these manifesta- 
tions favourable to the project advo- 
cated by Talleyrand, the allied so- 
vereigns had still a vague and unde- 
fined horror of the very name of Na- 
poleon, nor did they venture to give 
that cordial co-operation to the party 
of the Restoration which might have 
been expected. Napoleon was still 
surrounded by 30,000 proved troops, 
including the celebrated Imperial 
Guard. Besides these, the corps 
commanded by Marmont and Mor- 
tier amounted to 20,000, making a 
total of 50,000 fighting men, enthu- 
siastically devoted to their leader, 
and that leader incontestably the 
greatest captain of the age. Who 
could tell the effect of a levy en masse, 
and the insurrection of the Faubourgs? 
Besides, might not a junction be ef- 
fected with Soult and Suchet in the 
south, and with the aid of Eugene Beau- 
harnais in Italy, the re-appearance of 
the hero of Austerlitz, at the head of 


180,000, was far from being impos- 
sible. 


To parry such a project, emissaries 
were sent totamper with the Imperial 


generals and the proclamations of the 
provisional government were scattered 
among the soldiers. In this state of 
things the Marshals held a conference 
at Fontainbleau, and some being in- 
fluenced by a sincere opinion of the 
impossibility of effectual resistance, 
and others shaken in their fidelity by 
the emissaries of Talleyrand and the 
provisional government, it was re- 
solved to endeavour to induce the 
Emperor to abdicate in favour of his 
son. It is well known that this step 
was taken. It was received by those 
who were then regarded as leading the 
public opinion differently. Talleyrand 
and his colleagues in the provisional 
government opposed it, favouring the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and 
Caulaincourt and the Marshals of the 
army advocated it with a regency 
under Maria Louisa. The Marshals, — 
commissioned by Napoleon to notify 
his abdication to the allies, arrived in 
Paris in the midst of the greatest dis- 
pope and apprehension, as well on 
the part of the population as on that 
of the allies themselves. People 
doubted the result. The sudden re- 
appearance of Napoleon was con- 
stantly feared by some and hoped by 
others. Those who had taken the 
part of the provisional government 
wavered, The salons of M. Talley- 
rand were comparatively deserted. 
The looks of the sovereigns and their 
generals were gloomy and serious, and 
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little calculated to reassure those who 
had hastily committed themselves to 
the Restoration. 

The commissioners of the Emperor 

resented themselves to Alexander. 
Te addressed this act of abdication to 
the allies, without alluding either to 
the senate or the legislative body, or 
to any of the constituted authorities. 
The anxiety of Talleyrand, who stood 
so deeply and irretrievably committed, 
during this interview, can easily be 
conceived. He intercepted the Mar- 
shals in the ante-room before they 
communicated with the Czar, and 
showed them how many persons would 
be compromised if they succeeded in 
their mission. ‘‘ You will ruin,” said 
he, ‘‘all those who have entered this 
salon. Remember that Louis XVIII. 
is a principle, and everything else is 
only an intrigue.” He produced, how- 
ever, no effect. The Marshals were 
faithful to their mission, and unanimous 
for a Regency. 

It was one in the morning when the 
deputation was received by Alexander. 
Marshal M‘Donald opened the con- 
ference. ‘‘ We have full powers, so 
far as regards the army, the regency, 
and France,” said he. ‘The Em- 
peror Napoleon has expressly 1orbidden 
us to stipulate for himself personally.” 
«That does not surprise me,” replied 
Alexander, pensively, and with a 
countenance full of admiration for the 
fallen greatness alluded to. ‘ Your 
majesty,” continued M‘Donald, ‘will 
not forget your old friendship for 
Napoleon. The military glory of 
France also merits some consideration. 
Tt would be baseness in us to abandon 
the race of him who has so often led 
us to victory. Your majesty will not 
forget the declaration of the allies, 
that they did not invade France with 
the intention of imposing a govern- 
ment upon her.” Marshal Ney and 
M. Caulaincourt supported the propo- 
sals of M‘Donald, and the latter espe- 
cially availed himself of the confidence 
which he had formerly enjoyed with 
the Czar, to urge the interests of the 
family of Napoleon. 

The eloquence and military frank- 
ness of the Marshals had shaken 
Alexander, who had besides a linger- 
ing spark of his old regard for Napo- 
leon still unextinguished. Talleyrand 
had arranged that General Dessolle 
should take up the other side of the 
question. “ Your majesty,” said he, 
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‘*must consider how many persons, 
relying upon your word, have already 
been compromised in this matter. 
The pledge given by your majesty, to 
treat henceforward neither with Napo- 
leon nor any of his family, has operated 
upon them, and governed their con- 
duct. Your majesty ought to remem- 
ber that the Regency will be only the 
reign of Napoleon continued.” The 
embarrassment of the Czar was ex- 
treme, and he only escaped from it by 
the subterfuge, that he was not acting 
alone, and must consult the King of 
Prussia. He told the deputation that 
in a few hours they should receive his 
answer, 

The Marshals left the Czar, and 
waited in the antechamber, where the 
entered into a lively altercation wit 
the supporters of the provisional go- 
vernment, accompanied by loud words, 
Talleyrand, who had remained with 
Alexander, came out and said— 

‘* Messieurs, if you wish to dispute, 
pray descend to my apartment; you 
are in the antechamber of the Emperor 
of Russia.” 

‘That will be useless,” replied 
M‘Donald; ‘‘my comrades and I 
are determined not to acknowledge 
the provisional government.” 

M. Talleyrand and other members 
of the provisional government then 
returned to Alexander, and resorted 
to every means of persuasion to decide 
him against the propositions of the 
a 

n fine, a reply was given, through 
Talleyrand, to the envoys of Napo- 
leon, that nothing would be accepted 
by the allies but unconditional abdi- 
cation, and the well-known treaty of 
Fontainbleau was signed on the 11th 
April by Marshal Ney and M. Cau- 
laincourt on the part of Napoleon, and 
MM. de Metternich, Stadion, Nessel- 
rode, and Castlereagh, on behalf of 
the allied powers. Napoleon thus be- 
came sovereign of Elba, whither he 
was accompanied by four hundred 
men of his guard. 

In all the proceedings taken by 
Talleyrand to produce the recall of 
the Bourbons to the throne of France 
his great object was to couple their 
return with conditions which should 
secure to the nation a liberal constitu. 
tion. Of this he never for a moment 
lost sight. In his negotiations with 
the allied sovereigns and their agents, 


in his discussions with the leading 
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members of the senate and legislative 
body, and in his correspondence with 
the Bourbons themselves, this was the 
rominent idea, The means by which 
ce meant to secure the attainment of 
this object were, first, to render the 
return of the Bourbons the conse- 

uence not of any hereditary claim or 
right pre-existing, but of the free and 
spontaneous invitation of the French 
people, speaking through the consti- 
tuted authorities, especially the senate 
and the legislative body ; and second. 
ly, that this invitation should be ac- 
companied by the draft of a constitu- 
tion prepared by the senate, and to 
be accepted by the sovereign thus 
called to the throne by the voice of 
the nation. This design was frus- 
trated. So long as any doubt re- 
mained as to the fate of Napoleon and 
his family, all objection to Talley- 
rand’s project was suppressed. But 
the moment the unconditional abdica. 
tion of the Emperor was extorted, and 
the declaration of the allies against 
the succession of his family was pro- 
mulgated, opposition to Talleyrand’s 
plan of a constitution showed itself 
even in the provisional government 
itself. The Abbé de Montesquiou, 
one of the members of that govern- 
ment, declared against the principle 
of inviting Louis Stanislaus Xavier to 
the throne, and proposed that Louis 
XVIII. should be at once and uncon- 
ditionally acknowledged as the legiti- 
mate King of France, as the successor 
of Louis XVII., whose right would 
thus be also implicitly admitted. In 
a word, the proposition of M. de Mon- 
tesquiou tacitly effaced all that had 
been done in France since the fall of 
Louis XVI. It became evident, in 
the debates to which this proposition 
of the seamen party gave rise, 
that the complete realization of the 
design of Talleyrand was no longer to 
be hoped for. In this situation of af- 
fairs, Talleyrand saw that the best he 
could effect for the country was 
to make a compromise with the 
legitimist party, giving them his sup- 
port, and obtaining from them in re- 
turn such concessions in favour of po- 
pular rights as they could be induced 
to consent to. After much discussion, 
a. senatus consultum was drawn up con- 
jointly by Talleyrand and the Abbé 
de Montesquiou on the 6th April, and 
promulgated the next day, including 
the following heads :— 
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*¢]. The free invitation of the Bour- 
bons to the throne of France, by the 
French people. 

“2. The recognition of the ancient no- 
blesse, and the continuance of the impe- 
rial noblesse. 

**3. The maintenance of the Legion 
of Honour. 

“4. King, senate, legislative body, 
to concur in making laws. 

«5. Legislative body to be elective, 
to have freedom of discussion, and pub- 
lic debates. 

«6. Taxes to be equitable, and grant- 
ed only for a year. 

**7. Independence of the Tribunals. 

**8, Military ranks, honours, and pen- 
sions to be preserved. 

“9, Freedom of conscience and liber- 
ty of the press.” 


The king was to be proclaimed as 
soon as he should have sworn to and 
signed a constitution conformable to 
this programme. 

Between the date of the publication 
of this act of the senate, and the entry 
of the Count D’Artois into Paris—an 
interval of less than a week, much dis- 
putation prevailed, and many bitter 
sarcasms were interchanged, between 
the royalists, imperialists, and repub- 
licans. Nothing but the greatest cau- 
tion and prudence on the part of M. 
Talleyrand could have prevented a 
fatal collision of parties, which would 
either have compromised the cause of 
the Restoration, or utterly destroyed 
all hopes of obtaining any form of con- 
stitutional government. The Count 
D’ Artois, when he entered France, as- 
sumed the title of Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom. This title the Se- 
nate refused to acknowledge; and 
when his intended entrance into Paris 
was announced, the Senators refused to 
meet him, or accompany him to the 
palace. 

The provisional government, with 
Talleyrand at its head, however, met 
his Royal Highness at the Barrier, 
where Talleyrand addressed him in 
these words :—‘ Monseigneur, our fe- 
a will be perfect, if your Royal 
Highness will accept, with that divine 
goodness which distinguishes your au- 
gust house, the homage of our devo- 
tion.” The prince, not possessed of 
presence of mind or command of lan- 
guage, stammered out some incoherent 
and unintelligible reply ; but in the 
course of the evening the following 
answer was written for him by Tal- 
leyrand, and, with his consent and ap- 
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probation inserted in the Moniteur of 
the following day :—‘‘ Messieurs, mem- 
bers of the provisional government, I 
thank you for all the good that you 
have done for ourcountry. Let there 
be no longer any division among us. 
Let peace and France be the cry. I 
revisit my country, and find nothing 
changed by my presence, except that 
there is one Frenchman more.” 

Talleyrand observing the injurious 

appearances produced by the marked 
absence of the senators from these cere- 
monies, endeavoured to impress on the 
Count D’Artois the importance of his 
coming to a good understanding with 
them. After much negociation it was 
at length arranged, that the Senate— 
rejecting as it did the right of the 
prince to the title of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the Kingdom, by the appointment 
of his brother, who had not yet himself 
had an opportunity of complying with 
the conditions on which the throne 
was offered to him—should itself nomi- 
nate the Count D’Artois to the Lieu- 
tenant-Generalship. This was accord- 
ingly done, and a deputation from the 
Senate was afterwards presented to the 
prince by M. Talleyrand, who read an 
address on the occasion. 

The answer to this address, as usual, 
was prepared. by Talleyrand, and read 
as follows by the Count D’Artois :—* I 
thank you, in the name of the king, 
my brother, for the share you have 

en in the return of our legitimate 
sovereign, and for having thus ensured 
the happiness of France, for which the 
king and his family are ready to shed 
their blood. We must have hencefor- 
ward but one thought. The past must 
be forgotten. We must be for the 
future united as brothers. While I 
hold in my hands the government, 
which I trust will not be a long pe- 
riod, I will use all the means in my 
power to promote the public good.” 

The Count D’Artois was now at the 
head of the government. 

In the interval between the nomina- 
tion of the CountD’ Artois to the Lieute- 
nant-Generalship of the kingdom by the 
Senate, andthe arrival of Louis XVIII. 
at Compiégne, Talleyrand saw all the 
difficulty he still had to encounter in 
order to secure to the French nation 
a free constitution under the restored 
dynasty. The ultra-Royalists had be- 
come more bold, and the doctrines of 
Divine Right, Monarchy by the grace 
of God, and the continuous reigns of 
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Louis XVII. and Louis XVIII, not. 
withstanding the events of the Revo. 
lution, the Consulate, and the Empire, 
were boldly and loudly proclaimed, 
The Count D’Artois was careful not 
even, indirectly or incidentally, to say or 
do any thing which could compromise 
these principles, and Talleyrand did 
not press the prince on these points, 
prudently awaiting the arrival of the 
recalled sovereign, with whom he never 
ceased to correspond, from whom he 
had directly received full powers, and 
of whose more enlightened understand- 
ing and more liberal dispositions he 
was cognizant. 

In fine, Louis arrived at Compiégne. 
Talleyrand, well aware of the sinister 
influence likely to be exercised on him 
by the ultra-Legitimist party, and the 
emigrants, whose devotion to the doc- 
trines of the old monarchy neither 
exile nor misfortune had shaken, had 
so managed that the Emperor Alex- 
ander, persuaded that he had pledged 
himself publicly that the French peo- 
ple should have free institutions, went 
to Compiégne, where he had a long 
personal conference with the King, in 
which he is reported to have said to 
him—* I have promised to France in 
your Majesty’s name a free constitu- 
tion. There must be two Chambers, 
and a free press. I intend to grant 
the same institutions myself to Poland. 
Your Majesty’s enlightened under- 
standing assures me that you will make 
this concession.” 

The principles of the constitution 
were then settled by the two sove- 
reigns, and it was agreed that they 
should be incorporated in a charter to 
be granted by Louis XVIII. to the 
French people. It is but justice to 
the memory of Talleyrand to record, 
that he struggled to the last against 
this mode of accomplishing the object. 
He persisted with more than custo- 
mary pertinacity in the idea that the 
constitution ought to emanate from 
the nation, and be accepted by the 
King, instead of emanating from the 
King, and being accepted by the na- 
tion. He argued that even prudence 
would dictate such a course, since it 
would give a more secure guarantee 

for the future. The King, however, 
opposed this with an obstinacy to be 
ascribed more to the prejudices of his 
education, and the counsels of those 
around him, than to the unbiassed ex- 
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ercise of his judgment. When pressed 
by Talleyrand, who demonstrated the 
advantages which would attend the 
simple acceptance of the constitution 
proposed by the Senate, the King, 
unable to refute his arguments, yet 
determined not to yield, said—* Si 
jacceptais cette constitution, vous se- 
riez assis, M. de Talleyrand et je se- 
rais debout.” 

No fitting occasion was, however, 
omitted by Talleyrand to remind the 
King of the condition of his restora- 
tion. Thus, when the Senate were 
received at St. Omer, before the public 
entry of Louis into Paris, Talleyrand, 
as president, addressed him as follows : 
“Sire—The return of your Majesty 
restores to France its natural govern- 
ment, and gives all the necessary secu- 
rities for the repose of the country, 
and the tranquillity of Europe. The 
Senate, profoundly moved, happy to 
mingle its sentiments with those of the 
French people, comes to lay at the foot 
of the throne the testimony of its love 
andrespect. A constitutional charter 
will re-unite all interests to those of 
the throne, and will strengthen the 
highest power by the concurrence of 
all inferior powers. You, Sire, know 
still better than we, that liberal insti- 
tutions, so well tested with a neigh- 
bouring people, give to sovereigns who 
are friends of the laws and fathers of 
their people, support, and not obstruc- 
tion. Yes, Sire, the nation and the 
Senate, filled with confidence in the 
wisdom and magnanimity of your Ma- 
jesty, desire, as you do, that France 
shall be free, in order that her sove- 
reign may be powerful.” 

Louis XVIII. was at length reseated 
on the throne of his ancestors. He 
was no sooner there than, surrounded 
by the intrigues of the incurable cote- 
rie of Royalists who were countenanced 
and urged on by his brother, the Count 
D’Artois, he was impelled, by every 
persuasion and suggestion, to adopt a 
policy of re-action, in which the most 
conspicuous absurdity would have been 
an utter oblivion of the history of Eu- 
rope from 1792 to 1814, and the most 
revolting baseness, the utter desertion 
and rejection of those by whose ability 
he recovered his crown. These in- 
trigues were, at least in part, frustrated 
by the combined efforts of Mons. de 
Talleyrand and de Blacas. 

The ultra-Royalists would gladly 
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have rid the court of M. de Talleyrand, 
when the restoration had once been 
accomplished by the aid of his great 
abilities. The Emperor Alexander 
foresaw and feared these tendencies. 
The eminent services of Talleyrand 
were, however, too conspicuous to 
render his exclusion from the first 
cabinet of the restoration expedient, 
or even safe. Such an act of base in- 
gratitude would not only have given 
disgust in France, but even to the 
allied courts themselves. Yet it must 
be admitted, that notwithstanding all 
that the King owed him, Louis XVIII. 
did not regard him with a friendly eye. 
Having no confidence in his integrity, 
he could not forget the share he had 
in the Revolution. The official de- 
cision which characterised the manners 
of Talleyrand—those forms by which 
he was able to impose his opinion, ra- 
ther than tender his advice, notwith- 
standing the elegance and refinement 
with which all this was covered, dis« 
pleased the King, who desired to have 
at least the semblance of acting for 
himself. At length, however, and not 
without much reluctance and some 
hesitation, the Portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, always esteemed the highest 
in the cabinet of the Tuilleries, was 
offered by Louis to Talleyrand, and 
accepted. 

Besides the advantages secured to 
the French nation by the charter, the 
country owes to Talleyrand important 
benefits obtained in the negociations 
carried on soon afterwards for the 
territorial arrangement of France. 
The great powers, after the defeat of 
the French at Champanbert, Chateau- 
Thierry, Montmirail, and Montereau, 
refused to treat with Napoleon on any 
other basis than that of the ancient 
limits of the kingdom, that is to say, 
those of 1792. They now declined to 
negociate on any other terms. Never- 
theless, Talleyrand obtained from them 
the preservation of Avignon, and the 
Comtat Venaissin, the county of Mont- 
belliard, the department of Mont 
Blanc, composed of a part of the Sa- 
voy, and considerable annexations to 
departments of the Ain, the Lower 
Rhine, the Ardennes, and the Mos- 
selle. He also induced them to res- 
pect those monuments of the arts 
which were the fruits of the latest 
victories of the French arms. He 
may be fairly admitted to have effected 
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an able and advantageous arrangement, 
when it is considered, that while peace 
was established in Europe, the terri- 
tory of France was evacuated by the 
invading armies, and her independence 
secured ; the partisans of the Bour- 
bons saw their monarchy re-esta- 
blished, the defenders of the Empire 
saw their interests preserved, and their 
rights respected, and the party of the 
Revolution saw its chief results main- 
tained, and its principles acknow- 
ledged. Such were the results of 
the negotiations of M. Talleyrand at 
Paris. 

After he had been nominated to the 
ministry of Foreign Affairs, he went 
in person, as plenipotentiary of France, 
to the congress of Vienna, where the 
territorial arrangement of the remain- 
der of Europe was to be decided on. 
Arrived there later than the repre- 
sentatives of the other powers, he 
found the congress about to pronounce 
on the general distribution of territory, 
and to appropriate, at their pleasure, 
the spoils of the Empire, without re- 
ference either to the wishes or the in- 
terests of France. The representa- 


tive of a conquered state, and a feeble 
overnment, he was not in a condition 
avorable to the exercise of any in- 


fluence which could disturb the unani- 
mity of the great powers, or gain for his 
country that position and considera- 
tion of which her disasters had deprived 
her. The strength which he did not 
derive from his government, he never- 
theless drew from his own eminent 
abilities, and the vast resources of his 
clear understanding. 

Like all expert diplomatists, he va- 
ried his means with the circum- 
stances in which he found himself 
placed, and the parties with whom he 
was to negotiate. The reign of force 
had now ceased ; the abuses of con- 
quest brought that term into disre- 
pute. Reason, justice, principle, were 
the leading ideas. ‘Talleyrand, there- 
fore, presented himself to the Con- 
gress, prepared to extort from it the 
admission of a broad principle, which 
he depended on his own ability to 
render fertile of after-consequences 
beneficial to France. This principle 
was that of legitimacy as opposed to 
conquest. He insisted on the acknow- 
ledgment of all those rights which 
sprang out of the past, in opposition 
to claims founded exclusively on vic- 
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tory. The partition of territory he 
contended must be effected on this 
principle, and not on the mere power 
of armies. 

When he arrived, four European 
powers only were represented in the 
Congress—Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and England. He succeeded in aug. 
menting the number by the addition 
of France, Spain, Portugal, and Swe. 
den, thus diminishing the prepon- 
derance of the great powers by the 
counterpoise of several lesser states, 
He found that several important ter- 
ritorial arrangements were on the 
point of being adopted at the moment 
he joined the Congress, Thus it was 
agreed to recognise Germany as an 
independent federative body, to res- 
tore to Switzerland its ancient form, 
and acknowledge its independence. 
Belgium, united with Holland, was to 
be erected into the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, under the Prince of 
Orange ; Austria was to have Nor- 
thern Italy, and to extend her influ. 
ence over the central Italian states, 
in the persons of her archdukes, and 
archduchesses; Sardinia was to re- 
ceive Genoa; Sweden was to get 
Norway, and England to retain those 
maritime places in different parts 
of the globe which best accorded 
with her commercial and national in. 
terests. 

The questions respecting Saxony 
and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
were still undecided. Prussia, which 
had gained accessions on both banks 
of the Rhine, claimed the former, and 
Russia, which had constantly been ex- 
tending her territory during the wars 
of the Revolution and the Empire, 
demanded the latter, the population 
of which amounted to four millions, 
which the Czar designed to erect into 
the kingdom of Poland, with an inde- 
endent constitution. Austria, without 
esitation, had surrendered Poland, 
but had scruples about Saxony, while 
England, willingly enough, abandoned 
Saxony, but objected to the aggran- 
disement of Russia at the expense of 
Poland. 

Talleyrand, seeing this state of 
things on his arrival at Vienna, soon 
succeeded, by adroit suggestions, in 
converting what were as yet only 
hesitations on the part of England 
and Austria into positive refusals, and 
out of those refusals arose dissensions 
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between the great powers, which were 
combined only by fear, while, in reali- 
ty, they were opposed by interest. 
Appealing to the principle of legiti- 
macy, he sought to re-establish Ferdi- 
nand I. on the throne of Naples, and 
to protect the territory of the King of 

Saxony, the only German Prince who, 

being strengthened by Napoleon, had 

remained faithful to_France, and who, 

moreover, was related, by the ties of 
blood, to the House of Bourbon. M. 

Talleyrand declared that he could ne- 

ver consent that the King of Saxony 

should be stripped of all his states by 
Prussia ; and that Russia, by gaining 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, should 
push her frontiers to the Oder, and 
thus menace, by her preponderance, 
the rest of Europe. The Emperor 
Alexander vainly endeavoured to bring 
him over to his own views, by calling to 
his recollection all that he, the Czar, 
had accomplished for France by his 
influence over Louis XVIII, and by 
threatening him with what he might 
still be enabled to accomplish. Find- 
ing him, however, immovable, the em- 
peror observed, with some petulancy, 
“ Talleyrand is playing here the minis- 
ter of Louis XIV.” 

In fine, the influence exercised by 
Talleyrand was such, that Prussia, at 
length, in order to gain Saxony, of- 
fered to cede to Saxony all the territory 
lying between the Sarre, the Meuse, 
the Moselle, and the left bank of the 
Rhine, which was to have been given 
her as a compensation, but which 
pushed her frontiers, in that direc- 
tion, too far from her centre. M. 
de Talleyrand, however, declined to 
accept this propositiop, preferring to 
maintain the King of Saxony with a di- 
minished territory, to establish him on 
the left bank of the Rhine. This 
has been considered as a serious error 
on the part of the great diplomatist. 
While the King of the Netherlands 
held Belgium, Bavaria, Spandon, the 
Germanic Confederation, Mayence, and 
Luxembourg, it is contended that it 
would have been more prudent to 
place between the Sarre and the 
Rhine, at a few days’ march from 
Paris, a small state than a great one— 
a sovereign inoffensive from his weak- 
ness, than a power of the first order. 
Would it not have been wiser, it has 
been asked, to have thrown Prussia 
on the flanks of Bohemia, than upon 
the frontier of France? Would it 
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not have been better to have created 
more rivalry between that power and 
Austria, by multiplying their points 
of contact in Germany, and by remov- 
ing her further from France, to have 
afforded increased facilities for a future 
alliance. 

To all this, it is answered, however, 
that Talleyrand really effected more by 
the course of negotiation which he 
pursued. He succeeded, as is admit- 
ted, in sowing division between the 
allied powers, and brought Austria 
and England to the joint determina- 
tion to repulse the pretensions of Rus- 
sia and Prussia, even by force of arms, 
if that extreme measure should be ne- 
cessary. He signed, with Lord Cas- 
tlereagh on the part of England, and 
Prince Metternich on the part of 
Austria, on the 5th January, 1815, a 
secret treaty of alliance, in which the 
eventuality of a war with the other 
powers was contemplated, and he had 
obliged, by his pertinacity, Prussia to 
limit her claims to a third of Saxony, 
and Russia to give up a part of the 
grand duchy of Warsaw. 

The policy of M. Talleyrand was, 
by establishing an alliance within an 
alliance, to separate permanently Aus- 
tria and England from Russia and 
Prussia, and to restore to France her 
political importance, by augmenting 
her influence in proportion as he suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the coalition 
of the four great powers. He was on 
the point of accomplishing this, when 
all his projects were scattered to the 
wind, and Europe, filled with amaze- 

ment and alarm by the arrival of the 
intelligence of the landing of Napoleon 
at Frejus, and his rapid march on the 
French capital. The moment this was 
announced in Vienna, the sovereigns 
and their representatives assembled ; 
all division disappeared, absolute una- 
nimity was restored, and Napoleon was 
denounced as under the ban of all Eu- 
rope. 

The session of the Congress was a 
period of universal festivity at Vienna. 
Scenes of such magnificence and splen- 
dour had never before been witnessed 
in the capital of the Germanic empire. 
The theatrical performances, the 
masked balls, at which crowned heads 
mingled indiscriminately with the 
crowd—laying aside for a moment the 
ceremonial restraints which separate 
sovereigns from the herd of mankind— 
the singularity of the costumes, and 
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the variety of manners, created at Vi- 
enna a species of enchantment. It was 
on this occasion that the Prince 
de Ligne uttered the well known mot— 
“the Congress dances but doesn’t 
walk.” During these festivities, Tal- 
leyrand maintained a constant corres- 
pondence with Louis XVIII., and 
often gratified the love of anecdote 
and personal gossip which distinguish- 
ed that monarch, by passing before 
him in review, all the political person- 
ages who figured in these scenes, and 
narrating the gallantries of the masked 
balls. In one of these secret de- 
spatches, designed only for the royal 
eye, the diplomate describes, with in- 
finite humour, the mysticism of the 
Emperor Alexander on his knees in 
the cabinet of Madame Krudener, the 
bonnes fortunes of M. Metternich, and 
the amours of Lord Castlereagh. At 
one of the most brilliant of these balls, 
he describes the King of Prussia al- 
lured from room to room by a black 
domino ; the Emperor of Austria in 

an Hungarian costume, with a flowing 
pellisse ; King Maximilian of Bavaria 
in the uniform of a colonel, which he 

wore with distinction in the service of 
Napoleon. The colossal figure of the 

King of Wurtemberg was ill-disguised 

in a domino resplendant with gold ; 

his Majesty was flirting with the 

Duchess of Oldenberg, the sister of 
the Emperor Alexander, who was dis. 
guised as a grisette. The King of 
Denmark and Prince Metternich chat- 
ted in the embrasure of a window, 
wrapped in magnificent dominos. But 
it was Eugene Beauharnois that more 
especially fixed Talleyrand’s attention, 
who employed special agents to watch 
and report his movements. The ear- 
nest and frequent conferences during 
the evening, between him and the Em- 
peror Alexander, were a source of 
lively disquietude to the plenipotenti- 
ary of Louis, and were duly reported 
by him to his sovereign. 

Talleyrand said nothing about his 
own costume on these occasions, which 
drew from Louis XVIII., the sar- 
casm—* M. de Talleyrand n’a oublié 
qu'une seule chose, c’est de nous fairé 
savoir quel était son costume a lui, car 
il en a de rechange.”* 

Murat had still contrived to occupy 
the throne of Naples, and, in fact, had 
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representatives at the Congress. Tal- 
leyrand directed all the efforts of his 
genius to bring the allied sovereigns to 
a determination to restore the Bour. 
bon family, and depose the brother-in. 
law of Napoleon. With this view, he 
had a long secret conference with the 
Emperor Alexander, which, though 
long denied, has now ceased to be dis- 
puted. In this conversation, Talley- 
rand earnestly entreated the Czar to 
consent to a declaration against Mu- 
rat, promising him in return to with- 
draw all opposition to his views upon 
the grand duchy of Warsaw. The Em- 
peror, at last, was induced to give a 
sort of general compliance. Armed with 
this, Talleyrand next made overtures 
to Prince Metternich, but was imme- 
diately met by the answer, that the 
Emperor of Austria was already con- 
nected with Murat by treaties, and 
that any declaration against him might 
be attended with consequences which 
would embarrass the court of Vienna, 
and compel it to send into Italy troops 
which might be wanted in other quar- 
ters. M. de Talleyrand next ad- 
dressed himself to Lord Castlereagh, 
saying, that he thought a frank and 
unanimous declaration of the great 
powers of Europe against Murat, 
would render any recourse to arms 
unnecessary.” The Duke of Welling- 
ton, who at that moment had suc- 
ceeded Lord Castlereagh at the Con- 
gress, answered, “that England did 
not wish to see the crowns of Naples 
and Sicily on the same head.” 

As we have said, Talleyrand found 
his projects for the final territorial 
settlement of Europe, in its relations 
with France, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly foiled by the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, and the flight of Louis 
XVIII. to Ghent. He did not hesi- 
tate, as the plenipotentiary and minis- 
ter of foreign affairs of Louis XVIIL., 
to give his immediate and cordial co- 
operation and assent to all the mea- 
sures and declarations directed against 
Napoleon, and even to draw up some 
of these documents with his own hand. 
It is true, that in all these proceed- 
ings Napoleon, personally, was care- 
fully separated from France as a 
nation ; and those French subjects who 
shared in these hostile proceedings, by 
this reservation, intended to escape the 
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false position of waging war against 
their country. This has not, however, 
protected Talleyrand from severe cen- 
sure among his countrymen for the 
part he played on this occasion. 

Although it is certain, that after the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, all the 
great powers of Europe would have 
combined as they did to crush him, 
and that Talleyrand’s participation in 
the measures which resulted in the 
catastrophe of Waterloo, had no real 
effect in promoting or accelerating 
that disaster to the French arms, yet 
all the French authorities of eminence, 
even those who are disposed to take 
the most favorable view of his charac- 
ter, deplore his share in these transac- 
tions. They cannot see how, under 
any circumstances, a Frenchman can 
be exculpated from aiding to bring 
about an invasion of France by foreign 
hosts. ‘ There are sentiments,” says 
Mignet, *‘ which are above all ques- 
tion ; there are principles which are 
above all rights, and more real than 
all systems. The sentiment which 
awakens the love of our country, the 
principle which forbids us to provoke 
against it foreign arms, are among 
these. The independence of the coun- 
try is an object paramount above the 
powers of government or the interests 
of parties. Neither the grievance of 
exile, nor the ardour of convictions, 
nor the force of attachments, nor the 
bitterness of hatred, can justify us in 
neglecting this first of duties. To 
separate our country from the govern- 
ment which rules it, to say that we 
attack the one to deliver the other, is 
no excuse. These subtle distinctions 
lead to the ruin of states. A nation 
which has not the right to choose its 
government, has no longer indepen- 
dence. Besides, can we always be 
certain, that the war which is directed 
against the government of a country, 
will not be turned against its territory, 
and after having attacked its freedom 
of choice, will not turn itself against 
its greatness? ‘The wounds that we 
thus inflict on the country are deep, 
and no one can say that they will not 
be mortal.” 

It is contended on the other hand, 
in his favor, that Talleyrand had no 
reason to expect that the allied powers 
would again take the field for any 
other purpose than to replace Louis 
XVIII. on the throne, and in the effec- 
tive exercise of the government. He 
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wished to avail himself of the catas- 
trophe of the Hundred Days, to obtain 
for France stronger and more nume- 
rous guarantees for her liberties. He 
wrote frankly and boldly to Louis 
XVIII. from Vienna, demonstrating 
all the errors and all the faults of the 
government ofthe Restoration in 1814, 
such as relinquishing the national 
cockade (the tricolor) ; the unwise re- 
strictions imposed on the securities 
offered by the charter; the exclusion 
of the constitutional party from all 
public functions which were conferred, 
without almost an exception, on Roy- 
alists ; the ignorance and mal-address 
shown in subjecting the country to 
the immediate administration of men 
who, having grown up as emigrants, 
were strangers to the ideas and the 
sentiments of the nation, and who 
therefore spread alarm among estab- 
lished interests, and excited universal 
hatred ; and above all, he blamed the 
system of governing without an ac- 
cordant and responsible ministry. 
When he returned from Vienna and 
joined the King at Mons, after the ca- 
tastrophe of Waterloo, he acted in 
conformity with these principles. The 
estimation in which his services, not 
to France only, but to Europe, were 
held at that moment, is sufficiently 
manifested in a letter addressed by 
the Duke of Wellington to the King, 
in which he affirmed that his Majesty 
stood in absolute need of “ a counsel- 
lor of enlightened understanding and 
practical capacity ; that M. de Talley- 
rand seemed to him to be the only per- 
son capable of comprehending the 
difficult position in which the House 
of Bourbon was placed in regard to 
France; that without presuming to 
name to his Majesty those whom he 
ought to take into his council, he felt 
it to be important to his Majesty’s 
interests, that he should remove from 
around him advisers who were viewed 
with aversion by the French people.” 
Notwithstanding the intrigues of the 
ultra-Royalists, countenanced and fos- 
tered by the Count d’Artois, (after- 
wards Charles X.) directed against Tal- 
leyrand personally, and the hostile feel- 
ing which his diplomatic proceedings 
at Vienna had excited in the mind of 
the Emperor Alexander against him, 
the good sense of the representatives 
of the chief powers, united with the 
sheer necessity of the restoration, re- 
stored him to the head of affairs. 
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At this time, Fouché, who, being at 
the head of the police, kept up a secret 
communication with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, sent an agent to the head 
quarters with a letter, containing as- 
surances, that although the army was 
discontented, and the chambers hos- 
tile, yet, if the charter were re-esta- 
blished, and accompanied by constitu- 
tional guarantees, all would be pre- 
pared for the entrance of the king at 
the end of three days. The duke, on 
receiving this, handed it to Talley- 
rand, who happened then to be with 
him. The latter replied verbally to 
the messenger—“ Let all apprehen- 
sions be appeased; we have already 
decided on the adoption of the course 
recommended ; we are here ready to 
pledge ourselves to it: this is Sir 
Charles Stuart, ambassador to his 
Brittanic Majesty ; this Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, ambassador from the Em- 

ror of Russia; and I, Prince Tal- 
eyrand, am Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and plenipotentiary of his ma- 
jesty Louis XVIII.” 

The high position assigned to Tal- 
leyrand in the royal councils, was dis- 
pleasing to the Emperor Alexander on 
more than one account. He had frus- 
trated the ambitious projects of the 
Czar at the Congress at Vienna. His 
old predilection in favour of the Eng- 
lish alliance, was now become so mani- 
fest, as to give a distinctive character 
to his policy, and a significancy to his 
elevation to the highest post in the 
French cabinet. This was a source of 


further discontent to his imperial ma- 
jesty. Moreover, the Emperors of 


Russia and Austria had not yet arrived 
at the head quarters of the allies, and 
the result of the day of Waterloo con- 
ferred upon the Duke of Wellington 
an almost omnipotent voice in the 
councils of the restored monarch. It 


was this voice, as we have observed, 


which raised Talleyrand to the head 
of affairs, in spite of the opposition 
of the king’s brother, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the crown. This pre- 
dominance of English influence was 
another source of jealousy on the part 


of the two emperors. They were 
therefore hastening to Paris, at the 


moment we now refer to, and were 
met at Nanci by Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, escorted only by a few squa- 
drons of light cavalry. The cautious 
diplomatist expressed his surprise that 
their majesties would expose their per- 
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sons, in a hostile country, under such 
circumstances. Alexander replied— 
** We are going in all haste to Paris, 
We are not informed of all that is 
going on there; and the little that we 
do know does not please us.”” On these 
accounts, the tact of Talleyrand, which 
never failed, even in circumstances of 
much greater difficulty, at once sug- 
gested the necessity of propitiating the 
Emperor Alexander, in the constitu- 
tion of the cabinet. However decided 
his leaning might be towards an alli- 
ance with England, he could not close 
his eyes to the fact, that Russian forces 
had already covered part of the ter- 
ritory of France, and that they would 
be daily augmented in number. He 
therefore resolved to introduce into 
the cabinet two statesmen, who must 
be, personally, highly acceptable to the 
Czar. To M. Pozzo di Borgo, who, 
although he had entered the service of 
Russia, was a native of Corsica, and 
therefore a subject of France, he 
offered the portfolio of the home de- 
partment; aud the Duke de Richelieu, 
also loved and respected by Alexander, 
was placed at the head of the royal 
household, in the place of M. de Blacas, 
an ultra-Royalist, who had resigned. 
This artful policy, however, could 
not he carried into practical effect, 
without much caution and circum. 
spection. After all the recent humi- 
liations suffered by the French arms, 
and with the recollection of Moscow 
still vivid in the public mind, to instal 
a Russian general in the hotel of the 


Minister of the Interior, and to place 
under his authority the whole domes. 


tic government of the country, was a 
proceeding which could not be at- 
tempted without some danger. He 
therefore resolved to provide another 
occupant, ad interim, for the ministry 
designed for M. Pozzo, and an oppor- 


tunity of executing his purpose was 
not slow to present itself. 


M. Pasquier, now the president of 
the Chamber of Peers, was, so early as 
the period we refer to, a person of 
high political consideration. He came 
from Paris to the chateau of Arnou- 


ville, where Louis XVIII. was waiting, 
preparatory to his entry into the ca- 
pital, to offer his advice against any 
violent reactionary measures, and in 
favour of a prudent deference to pub- 
lic opinion on the part of the king. 
As he was leaving the royal chamber, 
Talleyrand followed him, and seized 
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the opportunity of a conversation.— 
«Twill take you in my carriage, M. 
Pasquier,” said he, “I wish to have 
some conversation with you. I am 
going to the Duke of Wellington, to 
make the final arrangements for the 
formation of the cabinet, and for the 
public entry of the king into the 
capital. Ireckon upon you as one of 
the cabinet. You shall choose your 
office. Our principles are—unity of 
political views—the most honourable 
peace which can be effected—the 
evacuation of the French territory by 
the allied armies, giving them an in- 
demnity—no reaction—no other re- 
ference to the past, except to allow 
the regulated course of justice with 
regard to the most prominent actors 
during the Hundred Days. I must not 
conceal from you that Fouché is to 
enter the cabinet. He is necessary.” 

M. Pasquier, answered—“ I know 
the services that Fouché has rendered, 
and the motives of gratitude which the 
Royalists must feel towards him, for 
all that has passed within the last 
three months; but never forget that 
he, whose office it is to watch others, 
will require to be most carefully watch- 
ed himself.” 

Talleyrand replied—* The matter 
is settled. The Duke of Wellington 
has made a formal demand to that 
effect of the king, and we cannot now 
retrace our steps. But for yourself— 
choose your office—you are indispensa- 


ble for us, and the king desires your 
services.” 


M. Pasquier named the Ministry of 
Justice. 

“Very well,” promptly replied Tal- 
leyrand, “ it is agreed, but it is indis- 
pensable that for the present you 


should fill the Ministry of the Interior 
also.” 


M. Pasquier remonstrated at the 
double responsibility, especially at a 


moment so critical, with the provinces 
in a state so unsettled. 

** You will not long have the trou- 
ble,” answered Talleyrand. «TI wiil 
only ask you to remain in the Ministry 
of the Interior until the arrival of the 
Emperor of Russia, with whom I want 


to have a personal conference, for we 


must make some concession to him. 
The same evening the ministry was 
completed. 
The practical effects of the counsels 
of Talleyrand, and the influence he 
exercised over the mind and conduct 
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of Louis XVIIL., in spite of the aver- 
sion with which that monarch regarded 
him, are now matter of history. The 
proclamation of Cambria, in which the 
faults of 1814 were acknowledged, 
and pledges given to repair them, was 
of his dictation. He suggested also 
the ordonnance issued the same day in 
which the charter was liberalised ; the 
age at which a candidate became eligi- 
ble to the representative chamber was 
reduced from forty to twenty-five ; the 
number of deputies, previously limited 
to two hundred and sixty-two, was 
increased to three hundred and eighty- 
five ; the initiative of laws was conceded 
to the chamber, which before was con- 
fined to the crown; members of the 
Legion of Honour were admitted to the 
Electoral Colleges, and the age qua- 
lifying an elector to vote, was reduced 
to twenty-one. While he thus gave 
a more democratic character to the 
representative chamber, he required 
that the peerage should be hereditary, 
with the view of securing more effec- 
tually its independence. 

But this revival of the liberal spirit, 
and the concession of the ideas of the 
revolution, were not destined to be per- 
manent. Louis XVIII. had not long 
resumed his place on the throne, when 
the party of the emigration threw off 
their temporary disguise of modera- 
tion and compromise. Talleyrand 
was also decided in his astimate of the 
generosity and disinterestedness of the 
foreign powers, which had now, for a 
second time, cantoned their troops in 
the capital, planted their cannon on 
the quays and bridges, and bivouacked 
in the Champs Elysees. They pro- 
fessed to have come, not to make war 
on France or its people, but to expel 
the military dictator who was placed 
over the country by the army. Once 
in possession of the capital, these pro- 
mises were broken, and these generous 


professions forgotten. The works of 


art were taken out of the Louvre, 


and sent back to the places from whence 
they had been obtained by former con- 
quests. It was demanded by a diplo- 
matic note, dated 20th September, 
1815, that the territory which had 


been ceded to France the preceding 
year should be now surrendered ; that 


the King of the Netherlands should 
resume the territory that formerly be- 
longed to Belgium ; that Savoy should 
be surrendered to the King of Sar- 
dinia; that France should surrender 
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the forts of Condé, Philippeville, 
Marienburg, Givet, Charleroi, Sane- 
louis, and Landau; that the fortifica- 
tions of Huningen should be razed; 


that France should pay a contribution 
of thirty-two millions sterling, of 
which eight millions were to be ap- 
plied to the construction of forts in 
the territory lying adjacent to the 
French frontiers ; that, moreover, she 
should pay thirty millions sterling, as 
an indemnity for the losses occasioned 
by the various wars of invasion she 
had carried on in Europe since the 
Revolution ; and, finally, that a fo- 
reign army of an hundred and fifty 
thousand men, maintained at the ex- 
pence of France, should occupy the 
northern part of the kingdom for 
a period of seven years. 

M. Talleyrand remonstrated in the 
most indignant spirit against these 
conditions, which he pronounced to be 
oppressive and insulting—an unworthy 
abuse of the advantages gained by 
measures, in which the king and his 
friends were induced to accept the aid 
of the allies, and in which Talleyrand 
himself co-operated, on the faith of the 
assurance, that the war was against 
Napoleon, and not against France. 
He denounced such proposals, there- 
fore, as a flagrant breach of faith on 
the part of the allies—as an act of 
unparalleled and unjustifiable oppres- 
sion towards France—an unworthy 
and unwise manifestation of a vindic- 
tive spirit on the part of Europe. In 
his diplomatic note of the 2Ist Sep- 
tember, he demonstrated, that such 
terms could only be imposed in virtue 


of the rights of conquest, and that 
these rights, by the confession of the 
allies themselves, had no existence in 
the present case. ‘* Conquest,” said 
Talleyrand, “can only be made where 
war has been waged against the pos- 
sessor of a territory—that is to say, 


over its sovereign, the right of pos- 
session and sovereignty being identi- 
eal. But when war is waged against 
one who has unlawfully usurped a 
throne, with a view of restoring this 
country to its legitimate sovereign, 
there can be no conquest—there is only 


the restoration of the territory to its 
rightful owner. Now, the allied pow- 
ers treated the late enterprise of Bo- 
naparte as an act of usurpation, and 
regarded Louis XVIII. as the real 
sovereign of France. They have 


made war in support of his rights, and 
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they are, therefore, bound to respect 
them. They have recognized this ob- 
ligation in the declaration which they 
issued on the 13th, and the treat 


which they signed on the 25th March, 


in which “they have recognized Louis 
XVIII. as an ally, leagued with them 


against a common enemy. If con. 
quest be inadmissible against a friendly 
power, it is @ fortiori impossible 
against an allied sovereign.” 


“We live,” added Talleyrand, “at an 
epoch, when, more than at any former 
period, it is important to confirm the 


world in its confidence in the word of 


kings. The sacrifices now demanded 
from his most Christian Majesty would 
weaken that faith, after the declara- 
tion in which the allied powers an- 
nounced that they took arms only 


against Bonaparte and his adherents : ; 
after the treaty, in which they pledged 
themselves to maintain, in their full 
integrity, the stipulations of the treaty 
of the 30th May, 1814, which cannot 
be maintained if the integrity of the 
French territory is violated ; and after 
the proclamations of their generals-in- 
chief, in which the like assurances are 
given.” 

He entreated them to reflect that 
France would never cease to seek the 
recovery of that of which she must 
always believe herself to have been un- 
justly deprived ; that she would im. 
pute as a crime to Louis XVIII. those 
cessions of territory which would be 
regarded as the price paid by him for 
foreign aid; that they would operate 
as a continual obstacle to the re-estab- 
lishment of the government of the Re- 


storation ; and finally, that they would 
destroy that European equilibrium, to 
establish which had cost so many ef- 
forts, by the extent of territory which 
France ought to possess, the ne- 
cessity of which could not then be 
denied, since it had been admitted in 
the territorial arrangements made the 
year before. 

This appeal to the public law of Eu- 
rope and the faith of engagements, as 
well as to considerations of high poli- 
cy, availed nothing against the excited 
passions, and the irrepressible thirst 
for vengeance which prevailed at that 
moment. In 1814, the claims and re- 
monstrances of Talleyrand were sus- 
tained by the Emperor Alexander. 
The Opposition and personal hostility 
of that sov ereign were, however, now 


raised to a high pitch by the success of 
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Talleyrand in thwarting his ambitious 
designs at Vienna, and still more at 
the Treaty of the 5th January, con- 
cocted by Talleyrand between Eng- 
land, Austria, and France, against 


Russia and Prussia. 


Four days after receiving the note, 


declaring the demands of the allied 
powers, and three days after he had 
sent the answer above quoted, Talley- 
rand resigned. He was driven from 
office by the intemperate excesses of 


the party of the Restoration, and the 


unbridled exactions of the invading 


powers. Hequitted the government be- 
cause, instead of enlarging and consoli- 
dating the liberties of the people, it 
gave way to an immoderate spirit of 
reaction; because, instead of maintain- 


ing the integrity of France, as settled 
in 1814, it permitted unresistingly its 
dismemberment ; because, instead of 
delivering the country from the pre- 
sence of the invader, a permanent fo- 
reign garrison was established in it. 
He quitted power, in a word, because 
he would not consent to promote the 


violence of the counter-revolutionary 


party, nor to sign treaties which he 
regarded as an humiliation to his 
country. He resigned office on the 
24th of September, 1815, two months 
before the final signature and ratifica- 
tion of a treaty which cost France 
eighty millions sterling, and deprived 
her of more territory than she had 
gained in 1814, 

The last interview of Louis XVIII. 
with Talleyrand and his colleagues, 
which led to the reignation of the ca- 
binet, is too characteristic of the sub- 


ject of this notice to be omitted here. 
When Talleyrand perceived in the 


manner of the king, and the move- 
ments within the chateau, that a secret 
intrigue was in progress, directed 
against him in the royal cabinet, he 
decided at once that he would bring 


the matter to a crisis. With this 


view, he caused a new diplomatic note, 
an ultimatum, to be prepared by his 
secretary, M. Labernardiére, designed 
to be transmitted to the plenipotentia- 
ries of the allied powers, in case it 
should receive the royal sanction. He 
presented himself, accompanied by the 
principal ministers, his colleagues, 
with this note to the king. After the 
note had been read by Talleyrand, 
Louis XVIII., without commenting 
upon it, much less proceeding to cor- 
rect or alter it, as was his invariable 
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habit, commenced a gonevel conversa- 
tion on the state of the negotiation, 
and the mutual relations of the allied 
powers. He observed that he was 
aware of the impossibility of disuniting 


the four powers, now more closely al- 
lied than ever, and that no resource 


remained but to have recourse to the 


friendly aid of the Emperor Alexan- 
der. “Are you, then, gentlemen,” 
continued the king, ‘‘in a condition to 
adopt such a course with any prospect 
of a favourable result ?” Talleyrand, 


easily perceiving the drift of this ques- 


tion, answered without hesitation, that 
neither himself nor his colleagues were 
personally agreeable to the Czar, and 
that such a proceeding as that propos- 
ed by his majesty would be attended 
with great difficulties on their parts, 


This answer seemed to give great re- 
lief to the king, who did not dissemble 


his satisfaction, and added— 

*“‘I can easily believe, gentlemen, 
what you tell me. The Emperor of 
Russia has not concealed from me the 
fact, that if I had entrusted the direc- 


tion of my government to other hands, 
the most favourable conditions would 


have been granted to me, and that he 
would himself have protected the in- 
terests of France in the councils of 
the allies, especially against the exac- 
tions of Prussia, which was most 
pressing in her demands.” 

“In that case,” Talleyrand prompt- 
ly answered, “ I entreat your majesty 
to allow me to withdraw from your 
councils, that your majesty may be 
free to place your confidence in more 
worthy hands.” 

The Duke de Dalberg and Baron 
Louis also tendered their resignations. 

The King resumed—* You see how 
I am constrained by circumstances. 
I thank you for your zeal. You are 
all free from blame, and nothing pre- 
vents you from remaining unmolested 
in Paris.” 

The indignation of Talleyrand was 
excited to an unusual pitch by the last 
expression, proceeding from one who 
had been raised by his personal zeal 
and abilities to the throne of one of 
the greatest nations of theglobe. He 
replied with a warmth which seldom 


marked his words or gestures— 

“TI have had the good fortune to 
render your majesty such services as 
are not likely to be forgotten, and I 
know not what should render it neces- 
sary for me to leave Paris. I will re- 
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main here, and shall be only too happy 
if your majesty’s advisers may not 
follow a course which may compromise 
your dynasty, and peril the country.” 

The king affected not to attend to 
these words, and uttering some com- 
mon-places of royal courtesy, brought 
the audience to a close, 

On leaving the king, Talleyrand, 
highly excited, observed aloud to his 
colleagues— 

“ We have been tricked. The in- 
trigue has long been planned.” 

The retirement of Talleyrand was 
a source of infinite relief to Louis 
XVIII., who, notwithstanding all he 
owed to the great diplomatist, never 
could conquer his antipathy towards 
him. The continual presence and pre- 
dominant influence of an understand- 
ing so superior was more than Louis 
could endure. He complained, ac- 
cordingly, to his more intimate friends, 
of the sway which Talleyrand exer- 
cised, rendered only more intolerable 
by the perfect courtesy of manner and 
respectful deference with which it was 
accompanied. The king complained 
that the minister had a way of ten- 
dering advice which gave it the effect 
of command. He would place a re- 
_ or an ordonnance on the table 
efore Louis, and would merely say 
to him—“ I assure your majesty that 
this is quite indispensable.” 

The king signed, but champed the 
bit. One day being unable to repress 
his vexation at his ascendancy, he said 
to one of his favourites-— 

“ M. Talleyrand has hitherto had 
all the tricks, but I have reserved my 
trumps for him.” 

When the opportunity occurred, he 
accordingly lost no time in playing his 
trumps, and winning the trick. 

On his retirement, besides receiving 
an autograph letter of thanks from the 
king for his services, he was appointed 
to the highest court dignity, not con- 
nected with the political administra- 
tion—that of Grand Chamberlain, an 
office which he formerly held under 
the Empire. The salary of this splen- 
did sinecure was an hundred thousand 
francs, equivalent to four thousand 
pounds sterling. This act of justice 
was forced upon Louis XVIII. by the 
Duke de Richelieu, who succeeded 
Talleyrand as Premier. The king was 
strongly averse to it. The minister, 
however, plainly foreseeing the disgust 
and indignation which so signal an act 
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of royal ingratitude would excite at 
home and abroad, declared to his ma- 
jesty that M. Talleyrand could not be 
dismissed like any other minister, con- 
sidering the vast services he had ren- 
dered to the House of Bourbon in 
1814, and that no less a reward was 
due tohim. The Duke of Wellington, 
also, seeing with unmixed regret the 
injustice and ingratitude contemplated 
towards one who had been the source 
of such great benefits, interfered for 
the same purpose. 

Talleyrand reposed in the splendour 
of his sinecure, and enjoyed, in his 
magnificent hotel in the Rue St. Flo. 
rentin, all the social pleasures and high 
consideration with which his great re- 
putation, historic recollections, bril- 
liant wit, and ample wealth, surround- 
ed him. His office was the highest 
dignity of the court. Being asked one 
day in what his functions consisted, he 
replied, smiling— 

‘* In the first place, I am privileged 
to put on the panels of my coach a 
coat of arms, consisting of two gilt 
keys, crossed just like his holiness the 
Pope. In the next place, it is I who 
have the honor of handing his shirt 
to his majesty. This is an honor 
which I only yield to princes of the 
blood royal, or legitimate sovereigns. 
At the solemnity of the coronation, I 
draw the boots on his majesty, and put 
on his tunic. Thus, you see, I limit 
myself to the royal toilet. But all 
this is confined to the coronation, and 
we shall not have one under this 
reign.” 

Although M. Talleyrand thus spoke 
with a tone of levity of his functions, 
he nevertheless adhered with singular 
tenacity to their most minute observ- 
ances; none of his prerogatives were 
permitted to become dormant. He 
never was absent from the Royal table, 
where he assumed his seat of honour 
behind the king’s chair. On these oc- 

casions it was the pleasure of Louis 
to inflict on such of his household as 
did not enjoy his personal favour an 
incessant series of petty annoyances, by 
word and look. All this Talleyrand 
bore with the imperturbable serenity 
of manner which characterised him. 
He never forgot his position, or com- 
promised his dignity. He loved to 
appear on all public occasions in the 
discharge of the ceremonials of his of- 
fice, as if to throw into oblivion his 
real disfavour in the chateau; and it 
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was no small delight to him to count 
among the persons subordinate to him 
the Duke de Richelieu, one of the first 
gentlemen of the chamber, who suc- 
ceeded him as President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 

When Talleyrand would return to 
his hotel, from these state observances, 
he never failed to indemnify himself 
for the self-control he was compelled 
to exert. There he was the centre, 
round which assembled the most dis- 
tinguished members of the constitu- 
tional opposition. He did not scruple 
to make the government of the Resto- 
ration, of which he was the founder 
and creator, the victim of his most 
bitter bon-mots. As a member of the 
opposition, in the Chamber of Peers, 
he delivered only two speeches, one 
against the censorship of the press, and 
the other against the Spanish war. 
These produced an effect, which was so 
much the greater because of the rare 
occasions on which he addressed the 
Chamber. Talleyrand, however, was 
not a great parliamentary orator. The 
Chamber was not the arena in which 
he shone. His mots uttered in the sa- 
lons will be repeated when his most 
successful efforts in parliament will be 
forgotten. 

The revolution of July, and its con- 
sequences, soon recalled Talleyrand 
from his retirement, and brought him 
once more, and for the last time, on 
the great stage of European politics. 
With his usual instinctive sagacity, he 
foresaw the fall of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons. When the events which 
immediately preceded that catastrophe 
were developing themselves, the agita- 
tion on the Bourse was extreme, and 
speculation assumed vast proportions. 
A coup d'etat had long been expected, 
and financiers left no effort untried to 
gain the earliest and most correct in- 
formation of the movements of the Ca- 
binet and the Chateau. The emissaries 
of the great bankers besieged all the 
avenues of the throne. The sacred 
functionaries of the church were not 
left untried, and the gold of commerce 
was directed to elicit the disclosures of 
the confessional. Those who had the 
ear of the ministers were subsidised. 
It has since became known, that in one 
instance a great financier, who had 
risen to wealth under the Empire, and 
under the Restoration, had actually 
executed articles of agreement before 
a notary, to pey fifty thousand francs 
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for the rough draft of the intended or- 
donnances, provided it were delivered 
to him before their publication. The 
fifty thousand francs were actually paid, 
and the speculator played with his ex- 
pected success for the fall. Rothschild, 
notwithstanding his influence, and ex- 
tensive sources of information, was 
mistaken, and operated for the rise, at 
the moment when the country was 
on ‘the brink of a revolution. The 
Cabinet was, in reality, divided, and 
Rothschild rested his faith on the mi- 
nority. Although the ministers were 
unanimous as to the necessity for the 
ordonnances, and as to the right of the 
crown to issue them, they were divided 
as to the time at which the measure 
should be executed, and Rothschild 
acted on the faith of those who were 
of opinion that it ought to be post- 
poned for several weeks. On the night 
of the 25th July, Talleyrand sent for 
one of his intimate friends, whose for- 
tune was largely involved in the funds, 
and informed him, that in the course 
of the day he had gone to St. Cloud, 
to seek an audience of the King, to 
confer with him on the subject of the 
apprehensions entertained by England, 
to which proceeding he had been, 
doubtless, prompted by the English 
embassy, of which, as well as the 
British Cabinet, he had the confidence. 
He was not allowed to see his Majesty. 
The familiars of the Chateau managed 
matters so, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to Paris without the audience 
which he sought, and, from what he 
had observed, he had no doubt that 
the crisis was imminent. ‘Jouez a la 
baisse,” said he to his friend—* on le 
peut.” His friend did so, and was suc- 
cessful. 

It may easily be imagined with what 
interest the retired minister and di- 
plomate, and the chief actor in all the 
great revolutions of the last half cen- 
tury, observed the progress of the 
**emeutes” which ended in the expul- 
sion of that dynasty, in the overthrow 
of which, in 1790, and the restoration 
of which, in 1814-15, he had so great 
a share. Onthe day of the 29th July, 
after the troops of the line had mani- 
fested their indisposition to fire upon 
the people, and the Swiss mercenaries 
had been repulsed in the courts of the 
Louvre and the Place du Carousel, 
a general retrogade movement, marked 
by much disorder, took place, and the 
armed force retreated, pell-mell, 
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through the garden of the Tuilleries, 
the Rue de Rivoli, the Place Louis 
XV., now called the Place de la Con- 
corde, towards the Champs Elysées 
and the Barriére de l’Etoile. Talley- 
rand, in his salon, in which formerly 
sate the allied sovereigns, listened to 
the confused noise. His valet, im- 
pelled byirresistible curiosity, ventured 
to open one of the double casements 
which look upon the Place and the 
garden. ‘ My God, Monsieur Kei- 
ser!’ exclaimed his more cautious 
master, from the inner extremity of 
the sumptuous apartment, ‘“ what 
are you about ?—are you going to 
expose the hotel to be pillaged ?”— 
Fear nothing,” responded M. Kei- 
ser, “the troops are in full re- 
treat, but are not pursued by the po- 
pulace.” “ Indeed!” observed Talley- 
rand, with a contemplative air; and, 
walking slowly to the magnificent time- 
piece, which formed part of the orna- 
ments over the fire-place, he paused, 
and added in a solemn tone—“ Take a 
note, that on the 29th of July, 1830, 
at five minutes past twelve, the elder 
branch of the Bourbons ceased to 
reign in France.” 

In the proceedings of the Three 
Days Talleyrand took no share. It 
was a question between the govern- 
ment and the people, and Talleyrand 
was no tribune. Had sovereigns been 
parties to the affray, he would have 
been called to take a prominent part. 
But, as matters stood, he was hostile 
to the dynasty, and unsuited to the 
populace. When, however, soon after- 
wards, the throne, vacated by the un- 
- fortunate Charles X., was offered to 
the Duke of Orleans, that personage 
would not venture to act in so impor- 
tant a matter without the counsel of 
the Hotel de St. Florentin. On the 31st 
July, at eight o’clock in the morning, 
a deputation from the Chamber of 
Deputies presented itself at the Palais 
Royal. M. Sebastiani, on its arrival, 
entered the cabinet of the Duke of 
Orleans, and informed him of its ar- 
rival. The moment was critical, and 
even the prudence and sagacity of 
Louis Philippe did not inspire him 
with sufficient self-reliance to prompt 
him to an independent decision on the 
course to be adopted. A crown was 
proffered to him and his posterity—a 
gift not to be lightly rejected. On the 
other hand, Charles the Tenth, the 
direct descendant and representative 
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of a line of kings—the acknowledged 
and legitimate sovereign of France— 
was still within a few leagues of 
Paris, with an army of twelve thousand 
men, devoted to his orders. This so. 
vereign, the crown torn from whose 
head was now offered to the Duke of 
Orleans was, moreover, the near rela. 
tive, the kind friend, and even the be. 
nefactor of the duke. The duchess, 
a conscientious and amiable lady, re. 
coiled with undissembled pain and dis, 
gust from what appeared an act of 
baseness and ingratitude; not to men. 
tion the danger attending it, in the 
contingency of any reaction or relaxa- 
tion on the part of the populace, which 
had obtained a momentary success, 
The difficulty of the duke, amidst these 
conflicting considerations, was extreme, 
The inconveniences of a premature 
acceptance of the crown on the one 
hand, and the hazard of letting it slip 
from his brows by a formal refusal on 
the other hand, cruelly embarrassed 
him. Being, however, urgently pressed 
by the deputation, he solicited a few 
minutes’ delay, that he might obtain 
counsel in so important an emergency, 
and withdrew with M. Sebastiani to 
hiscabinet. Shut up there, the duchess 
trembling with apprehension at his side, 
as well as Madame Adelaide, his sister, 
who had already, under the same roof, 
witnessed the drama of the great Re- 
volution, he decided on taking the 
counsel of the safest and most saga- 
cious living adviser. With this pur- 
pose he despatched M. Sebastiani to the 
Rue St. Florentin witha verbal mission, 
to obtain the counsel of the great di- 
plomate. When M. Sebastiani arrived 
at the hotel, he was instantly ushered 
into the dressing-room of Talleyrand, 
who was then at his toilet. His valet 
being dismissed, and the object of his 
visit being briefly stated by the envoy 
from the Palais Royal, Talleyrand 
paused for a moment with an air of 
meditation—but it was only for a mo- 
ment—when he raised his eye to the 
messenger, with his usual apathetic 
manner, and said—* Qu’IL AccEPTE.” 
Ten minutes after this, the Duke of 
Orleans re-appeared from his cabinet in 
the salon, where the deputation waited, 
and with promptitude of manner, and 
an air of decision, signified his accept- 
ance of the sovereignty of France. 
The proclamation was drawn up, 
and signed on the spot, and on the 
same day was published in Paris. 
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LEGAL EDUCATION.* 


Tuart “ there is no royal road to learn- 
ing” is an ancient adage. True, as 
applied to the generality of subjects 
within the range of the human intel- 
lect—most true with respect to Law. 
«* Nil magnum est, sine labore,” was 
the maxim of the ablest and the most 
accomplished lawyer that ever sat on 
the woolsack. Avowedly and reso- 
lutely, with earnest and devoted spirit, 
did this great man work out his share 
of our common destiny, leaving to 
those who follow in the same career a 
bright example to cheer and guide 
them in their rugged and toilsome 
path. 

To become a thorough lawyer, one 
must live like a hermit, and work like 
ahorse,” is, we fear, but too true a de- 
scription of the difficulties which beset 
those who would aspire to eminence, in 
this profession, and the histories of 
these men who have attained distine- 
tion afford a convincing proof of the 
justness of this observation. A study 
confined, for the most part, to the ac- 
quisition of difficult and minute details 
—requiring, in order to gain a tho- 
rough mastery of the subject, the most 
incessant and vigorous exercise of the 
intellect, must necessarily be one of 
extreme difficulty ; and considering all 
this, it isa somewhat curious fact, that 
while to the members of almost every 
other profession, abundant opportu- 
nities are afforded for acquiring a pro- 
per and scientific knowledge of its de- 
tails, we leave the young aspirant for 
the honours of the bar to flounder al- 
most in a vast wilderness—a labyrinth, 
without a clue. We wonder much 
what would our Continental jurists 
say?—The Russian, whose course of 
preliminary studies occupies six years ; 
the German, who is under the neces- 
sity of a seven years’ application to the 
learning of his profession; the French- 
man or the American—all of whom 
have to undergo a most searching and 
trying ordeal—what would be the 
amazement of these men could they be 
got to understand (of which we enter- 
tain some doubt) that all that is re- 
quired in these countries to establish 


a man in a position, than which, in the 
whole circle of human affairs, there is 
none more arduous—where the life, the 
liberty, or the fortune of a fellow crea- 
ture may be committed to his hands— 
is the mastication of a certain number 
of dinners eaten at certain periods, 
and the course continued for a definite 
number of years. 


‘** The science of jurisprudence,” says 
Edmund Burke, ‘‘is the pride of the hu- 
man intellect, which, with all its de- 
fects, redundancies, and errors, contains 
the collected reason of ages—combining 
the principles of original justice with 
the infinite variety of human concerns.” 


The paths which approach this 
science are of course beset with 
innumerable difficulties, and although 
we hold with Lord Eldon, that they 
are to be overcome but by labour 
alone, we are yet, we confess, unable 
to discover any rational cause why 
these difficulties, enormous as they are, 
should be increased, and why that toil 
should be multiplied a hundred-fold, 
in consequence of the complete and 
total want of some sound system of 
legal education, which, without de- 
creasing the wholesome amount of la- 
bour absolutely essential for implant- 
ing in the mind the principles and 
the rules of an abstruse science, would 
yet have the effect of making the 
amount of labour employed go fur- 
ther, and be more profitable in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

We are glad to see that this subject 
has at last attracted, in this country, 
the attention of sensible and compe- 
tent men. Previous attempts had been 
made, not, however, calculated, in our 
opinion, to effect the desired object, 
such systems must carry with them 
the impress of the authority of men of 
eminence and consideration in their 
profession, in order to possess the con- 
fidence of the public. Thenotice of the 
public will be attached to the pamphlet 
upon legal education, by Mr. Joy, a 
copy of which is now before us. We 
know the writer to be a man well 
qualified in every respect for fulfilling 
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the task he has undertaken. An ac- 
complished and an able lawyer himself, 
his opinion, upon such a subject, is wor- 
thy of the attention of those whose 
duty it is to produce a more healthy, 
as well as a more elevated tone in both 
branches of the profession. Nothing can, 
in our opinion, be more efficacious for 
this purpose than the introduction ofa 
sound and comprehensive system of 
legal education. 

In fact, the time has come when it 
can no longer be dispensed with. It 
is necessary not only that those who 
are actually at the Bar, but that every 
well-educated gentleman in the com- 
munity should have some competent 
knowledge of that particular science 
which more or less affects all his deal- 
ings in life. Law ought no longer to 
be a mystery, save to the initiated; and 
every man should at least have a suffi- 
cient knowledge of its principles to 
guide him in the every-day transactions 
of life, as well as to enable him to form 
a just idea of the qualifications of those 
to whom, at present often in utter igno- 
rance, he intrusts the conduct of af- 
fairs of the greatest magnitude—suffer- 
ing alas! but too often by the careless- 
ness or the incompetence of the prac- 
titioner he has selected. 


“‘ There can be no doubt,” says Lord 
Campbell, ‘‘that those men who are 
eagerly bent upon study will improve 
themselves ; they will be self-taught, 
and will conquer all disadvantages ; but 
serious inconveniences arise from there 
not being better instruction provided for 
those who are to practise as advocates. 
In the present want of system, a great 
deal of time is wasted be the student, 
from his being left entirely without a 
guide to his own researches, discover- 
ies, and exertions. However eminent 
men in all public departments have been 
already produced at the bar, such men 
would have been equally great if they 
had had a regular legal education, and 
many of them would have performed 
these duties in a still more distinguished 
and satisfactory manner, while many of 
those who have acquired high offices, by 
their abilities and their interest—being 
deficient in legal acquirements—have not 
performed the duties assigned to them 
at all in a manner as well as they would 
have done, if they bad been more particu- 
larly and more systematically educated.” 


And, in addition to this, we have 
the evidence of Lord Brougham, who 
observes :— 
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“That although many men learn law 
very accurately, and even profoundly, 
by their own studies, they would learn it 
better—at all events they would learn it 
easier—and save themselves a great deal 
of fruitless labour in acquisition —if 
they had the benefit of a learned and 
skilful professor, accustomed to teach, 
and who was versed in the didactic art, 
which a person may be very ignorant of, 
and yet be very well acquainted with the 
subject which he teaches.” 


These, with other authorities of equal 
weight, are cited by Mr. Joy, in order to 
establish what no one, we should think, 
will be adventurous enough to deny— 
that a comprehensive system of legal 
education would be attended with 
many advantages to the law-student ; 
and we fully agree with him in his 
idea of what should be its main object. 
It ought “to be to guide the young 
student through the labyrinth which 
law presents to the uninitiated, and 
to establish legal principles systemati- 
cally in the mind ; to ground him, as a 
lawyer, in the knowledge of principles, 
as distinguished from a mere mechani- 
cal collector of cases.” He would not 
confine this course of education to in- 
struction in one branch of the profes- 
sion alone, holding that this has a na- 
tional tendency to narrow and con- 
tract the mind, but have it extended 
equally to common law and equity. 

There is an argument which some 
have advanced, to which, however, in 
our opinion, it is idle to listen; that 
because our present sytem has pro- 
duced distinguished men and able law- 
yers, they see no reason to change it. 
That men have attained to eminence 
in spite of this system, we are by no 
means disposed to deny, but the argu- 
ment goes no farther; any one who 
turns over Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of 
the Chancellors” will see that many of 
those distinguished men owed much of 
their learning, and consequently their 
advancement to the system of readings, 
meetings, and exercises, which were 
then established at the Inns of Court, 
so that the period of time which has 
produced the eminent men who have 
sprung from this latter system, has 
been of no long duration. What was 
the practice in the time of Sir Edwd. 
Coke, as cited from his third reports, 
by Mr. Joy :— 


‘Now for the degrees of law, as 
there be in the universities of Cam- 
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bridge and Oxford divers degrees—as 
general sophisters, bachelors, masters, 
doctors—of whom be chosen men for 
eminent and judicial places, both in the 
church and ecclesiastical courts ; so in 
the profession of the law there are most 
men, which are those that argue readers 
eases in causes of chancery, both in 
terms and grand vacations. Of most 
men after eight years’ study, or there- 
abouts, are chosen utter barristers ; 
of these are chosen readers in Inns of 
Chancery ; of utter barristers, after 
they have been of that degree twelve 
years at least, are chosen benchers or 
ancients, of which one that is of the pu- 
sine sort reads yearly, in summer va- 
cation, and is called a single reader and 
one of the ancients, that had formerly 
read, reads in Lent vacation, and is called 
a double reader; and commonly it is 
between his first and second readings 
about nine or ten years; and out of 
those the King makes choice of his At- 
torney and Solicitor-General, his Attor- 
ney of the Court of Laws and Licences, 
and Attorney of the Duchy; and of 
those readers, are sergeants elected by 
the King, and are, by the King’s wish, 
called ‘‘ad statum et gradum servien- 
tis ad legem;” and out of these the 
King electeth one, two, or three, as 
please him, to be his sergeants, which 
are called the kings sergeants of ser- 
geants—are by the King also consti- 
tuted the honourable and reverend sages 
and judges of the law. 


‘* Each of the houses of court consists 
of readers—above twenty ; of utter bar- 
risters, above thrice so many; of young 
gentlemen—about the number of eight 
or nine score who there spend their time 
in the study of law, and in commendable 
exercises fit for gentlemen—the judges 
of the law, and sergeants, being com- 
monly above the number of twenty, are 
equally distinguished into the higher 
and more eminent houses, called Ser- 
geants’ Inn. All these are not far dis- 
tant from one another, and altogether 
do make the most famous university in 

rofession of law, only or for any one 

uman science that is in the world; in 
which houses of court and chancery, the 
readings and other exercises of the laws 
therein continuallyused, are most excel- 
lent and behoofful for attaining to the 
knowledge of these laws.” 


We are sorry to confess the fact, but 
itis notorious to the community at large, 
that the Irish bar, whether as regards 
the qualification, the talent, or the edu- 
cation of its practitioners, has greatly 
deteriorated within the last fifty years, 
Ask any old lawyer, and he will tell 
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you what, with every allowance for 
his Nestor-like predilections, is but too 
true, that the bar of Irelandis not what 
it used to be, nor are its practitioners 
of the present day at all equal to the 
associates of his earlier years. Talent 
will always find its level in every pro- 
fession, and we should be most unwill- 
ing to shut the gates of advancement 
in the face of any man, however hum- 
ble his origin, who is disposed to climb 
the difficult ladder which leads to pro- 
fessional eminence, but among the 
host of evils which tends to lower 
the character of the profession there 
is a class of men thronging at present 
to the bar of this country, who in- 
nocent of any desire to attain pro- 
fessional distinction, are perfectly sa- 
tisfied with snatching at, and doing 
in a slovenly and clumsy manner, 
if they can do it at all, the elymo- 
synary business which is afforded to 
them by their relations. In fact it is 
notorious, that almost every solicitor 
in any tolerable practice shoves his 
son to the bar, often wholly uneducat- 
ed, with no other knowledge of his 
profession than the miserable practice 
of his father’s desk can supply. They 
have an ambition to see their son a 
counsellor, and a counsellor he accord- 
ingly becomes, inheriting, by descent, 
declarations which he draws, we pre- 
sume, instinctively, and deriving his 
daily nutriment from orders to com- 
pute. 

In due process of time, the coun- 
sellor’s parent is gathered to his fa- 
thers—he departs to that realm 


“Where dead attorneys go!” 


and another son reigns in his stead, 
keeping up, at the same time, the 
business of the office, and his brother, 
the counsellor, who, jogging on from 
year to year, signs his declarations, 
and moves his motions of course, with- 
out athought, a wish, or a capability 
for performing any thing else. 

There is another class of men, also, 
who encumber the avenues tosuccess ; 
they begin by being apprentices to soli- 
citors,then they becomesolicitors them- 
selves, and having acquired a certain 
knowledge of the routine business, as 
well asan extensive professional connex- 
ion, the grub is transformed into the 
butterfly, and the attorney is metamor- 
phosed into a full-blown barrister. 
Now all these, with several other 
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matters, which are equally prejudicial 
to the character of the profession, but 
which want of space prevents us from 
noticing at present, have the unfortu- 
nate effect of lowering the character of 
the Irish bar, andevery sober-thinking, 
educated man, who knows the gross 
extent of these evils, as well as the 
vast amount of business disposed of 
altogether by patronage such as we 
have glanced at, must be well aware 
that a sweeping and thorough reform 
is essential. We would, therefore, 
adopt the most stringent mode, not of 
excluding these classes from the pro- 
fession, but of compelling them to un- 
dergo a sound system of legal educa- 
tion, at the close of which there should 
be a most searching examination—the 
passing of which should alone be a 
sufficient test of their qualifications 
and competency. We would not per- 
mit any one to be called to the bar 
without being submitted to this test. 
We do not, therefore, by any means 
agree with Mr. Joy, “ that a compul- 
sory public examination is to be de- 
precated, as an essential preliminary to 
admission to the bar.” Is this profes- 
sion alone to be excluded from the 
benefit of a test, of which every other 
possesses the advantage? Is the ad- 
vocate to be the only man in the com- 
munity of whose competency to per- 
form his duties we do not require a sa- 
tisfactory test—he to whose cool skill 
and clear intellect are entrusted, in in- 
finite variety, every complicated ques- 
tion which can affect the prosperity, 
the rights, the liberty, and the life of 
man? ‘The omission of one word in 
a settlement has been known to cost 
a family their estates. A case came 
within our own notice lately, which 
must, of course, be known to many of 
the profession, where a property, 
amounting to several thousand a-year, 
passed from the hands of an amiable 
and estimable nobleman, solely because 
there was a technical informality in the 
instrument which conveyed it. 
“ Can these things be, 


And overcome uslike a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 


Can these things be? and isit to be 
tolerated that we go blundering stu- 
pidly and unconcernedly onward, with- 
out caring, by correcting the errors 
from which they have had their source, 
to secure ourselves against their recur- 


rence. 
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It is observed, in a legal periodical, 
cited by Mr. Joy— 


‘In the two numbers of Drury and 
Warren's reports, tempore Sugden, 
comprising in all thirty-four cases, no 
less than nine are on the construction of 
deeds. In the third volume there are 
six cases, and fourteen in the second, 
With such abundance of natural talent, 
the disadvantage to which Irish convey- 
ancing appears liable seems mainly to 
arise from defective legal education.” 


Now, it appears that within a pe. 
riod of fourteen years, there have been 
upwards of nine hundred and fifty 
students called to the Irish bar, and of 
these there are at this moment seven 
hundred practising barristers. There 
are not less, we are told, than sixteen 
hundred licensed attorneys. Surely it 
is high time that some step should be 
taken by the legislature for the 
purpose of mitigating this hydra- 
headed—this monstrous evil. What 
becomes of these practitioners? They 
prey upon each other. Mean and dis- 
reputable practices are resorted to in 
both branches of the profession for the 
purpose of procuring business. Soli- 
citors get up trumpery or disgrace- 
ful actions; barristers (weare ashamed 
to say it) take briefs upon speculation 
—take half fees, and are glad to get 
them—and sometimes work without 
fees at all. Queen’s counsel—men of 
standing in their profession, who ought 
to be men of character—take guinea 
fees upon declarations. We have 
heard of one practitioner of the outer 
bar who unites in himself both branches 
of the profession, performing with 
equal facility the respective functions 
ofeach. He receives his instructions 
from the client—he makes out his own 
brief—he pays himself his own fee; 
and all for the ridiculously small sum 
ofa guinea. Are such practices to be 
tolerated? The educated gentleman, 
a few rare specimens of which are still 
to be seen in the Hall of the Four 
Courts—he who has had the benefit of 
an enlightened university education, 
and has thoroughly mastered the diffi- 
culties of his profession, comes now to 
the bar, and by whom does he see him- 
self surrounded. Too proud, with too 
much self-respect to stoop to such 
practices, what chance of success has 
he against such competitors as these, 


who work like moles in the dark ? He 
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sickens at the contact—he is disgusted 
with the arts which he sees others use, 
and at length, after years thrown 
away in pacing the weary round of 
that hall, whose flags have worn out 
so many hopes, he who might have 
been an ornament to his profession, 
leaves it in disgust. 

Such, it is notorious, we know it, 
are some among the many causes which 
at this moment operate prejudicially 
against the Irish Bar, and lower the 
class of men who are competitors for its 
business and its honours; and although 
we differ from Mr. Joy in one or two 
points he has laid down, and we do so 
with some hesitation, we are, never- 
theless, of opinion that he has con- 
ferred a great public benefit by calling 
the attention of the community to the 
subject of his book. Nothing will 
have so salutary an effect as a sound, 
comprehensive system of education, 
which ought, however, to be followed 
by a rigorous examination, not a vo- 
luntary one. This is an ordeal through 
which the classes to which we have 
alluded ought to be made pass, and it 
would have the effect of sweeping away 
the hordes of political speculators and 
hungry adventurers, which now throng 
the avenues of the profession; although 
Mr. Joy does not go so far as we do, 
he is, nevertheless, in the right track. 
In his seventh letter he says :— 


“ There are reasons for preventing the 
indiscriminate increase of the bar which 
do not apply to other professions. This 
seems to be well understood in foreign 
countries. The only check, however, 
which in a free country ought to prevail 
is, the check of education. It is the in- 
terest of the public that this check 
should exist in a profession with such 
responsibilities, such influence, so wide 
a command of public and official situa- 
tions, and to which property, liberty, 
and life are daily and hourly intrusted, 
often without appeal, whatever errors 
or unfaithfulness there may be in the 

rotection of the rights committed to 
its members. It is the interest of the 
public that it should be confined, so far 
as the moral check of education can 
confine it, to its legitimate professors, 
as distinguished from the large and in- 
creasing class that belong to it only in 
name, and which has incalculably weak- 
ened its public and moral influence, and 
created a distrust in the public mind, 
which it requires no little effort to re- 
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Mr. Joy cites one or two authori- 
ties for the purpose of proving his 
proposition that voluntary examination 
would be a sufficient test, as for in- 
stance :— 


“It would be necessary to fix the 
standard of examination either too high 
or too low. If we fix it at such a height 
as to test the stronger spirits there 
destined for the higher departments of 
business, then we should shut out of the 
profession all those men, who though 
but of moderate abilities are yet quite 
sufficient for the execution of a large 
portion of what may be termed the heavy 
routine business of the bar ; and again, 
voluntary examination will answer all 
the purposes of establishing a public 
distinction between those who have made 
Ee of their ability, and those who 

ave shrunk from it, provided the ex- 
amination be made really a severe test. 
It will not exclude from the profession 
the men of labour, but of moderate abi- 
lity, who, as a working mass, are most 
useful, though individually not remark- 
able; nor will it exclude those who 
though possessed of talent or strength 
either cannot or will not develop it in 
early life. It will supply the existing 
deficiency of a legitimate means of mak- 
ing those known to the profession who 
do possess and can early exert brilliant 
abilities, without attempting to stigma- 
tize others ; and it will bring forward 
the bold and ambitious without deterring 
the retiring and over modest, who may 
yet beneath their crust of shyness con- 
ceal abilities of a high order.” 


Now one moment’s consideration 
will show, that there is nothing in this 
which would have the effect of obvi- 
ating the evils of which we have just 
complained. What is essentially re- 
quisite in this country is, a sufficient 
test of the qualifications of the men 
who come to the bar. If the exami- 
nation were voluntary merely, the 
hordes of incompetent adventurers, of 
those depending upon the support of 
their own connexions, would be by no 
means diminished, and, until they are 
so, we need never expect to see the 
Irish bar what it ought to be, either 
as regards the qualifications or the 
character of its practitioners. There 
are some observations in a recent 
number of the “Jurist,” which so 
fully bear out the opinion we have 
formed, with reference to the neces- 
sity of a compulsory examination, as a 


test, previous to admission to the bar, 
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that we trust we shall be pardoned if 
we extract them at length :— 


“We confess that we have observed 
with regret, the reluctance of the Inns 
of Court to enforce upon the candidate 
for admission to the bar, the acquisition 
of some legal knowledge. It is difficult 
to perceive upon what grounds the pre- 
sent practice can be supported. It is, 


we believe, said, that the nature of a 
barrister’s employment, the public man- 
ner in which it is exercised, and the in- 
tervention between the advocate and the 
client, of a competent judge, in the per- 
son of the attorney, render a prelimi- 
nary test unnecessary ; and without it, 


those only who are competent, will be 


employed as advocates. But why should 
the public, or rather, the litigating por- 
tion of them, be obliged to ascertain 
from amongst a crowd of persons, all 
bearing the same insignia of learning, 
those who indeed possess it, and those 
who have only its semblance—what coins 


are of true metal, and what of false. 
Rather is it the duty of the state, or in 


the present care of those to whom the 
state has delegated its authority, to 

resent to its subjects, for their choice, 
in matters of such grave import as are 
intrusted to an advocate, those only 
who must, in some degree, be presumed 


to be competent for the task, But ad- 


mitting that ultimately the character of 
each individual barrister is fairly and 


accurately ascertained—and when we do 
that, we are granting what is far from 
the fact, why should not this be facili- 
tated by selecting the subjects for pub- 
lic experiment? It is said that the 


attorney will ascertain the fitness of the 


counsel; but how is he told so in the 
first instance? either he must person- 
ally know the untried man—a state of 
things, which, if it were possible, would 
be far from desirable, or he must run 
the risk of a mistake, and peril his 
client’s interest in the choice of the 
advocate. Both these evils may be al- 
most avoided by the adoption, not of 
an examination merely, through which 
all must pass, but of one by which the 
various degrees of proficiency would be 
made apparent ; the public would have 
afforded to them some clue to guide 
their choice, and the unknown and 
friendless man of talent, who may now 
wait hopelessly for an spperteesy of 
trying his powers, would have afforded 
to. him one way at least of emerging 
from his obscurity. 

**From the ranks of the bar are chosen 
numerous officers, judicial and other wise ; 
so much so, indeed, that the phrase, ‘a 
barrister of seven years’ standing,’ has 
become proverbial. The confining the 
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choice of officers to any particular class, 
can only be justified on the ground of 
its peculiar fitness for the discharge of 
its duties. How is this fitness learned? 
What is done to make the barrister of 
seven years’ standing more fit for his 
office than any other person? Nothing. 
He may have observed the forms re- 
quired by the Inns of Court—forms, 
which have long ceased to have any 


meaning attached to them—without 


having ever seriously perused a single 
legal work, or during his attendance at 
a pleader’s or conveyancer’s chambers, 
extended his studies beyond the columns 
of a newspaper, donned the wig and 
gown, and fluttered for a time about the 


courts; thence retiring to more con- 
genial pursuits, with which to while 


away the probationary term; after 


which, if he chance to have friends, he 
may obtain one of those places for 
which the legislature has declared them 
qualified. Those are the men whom 
such an examination would keep away 
from the bar, or if they did come, they 


would be obliged to acquire some know- 


ledge. 


** We think the honour of the bar and 
the interest of the — require that 
some test of fitness should be required— 
in no other profession, we believe, is it 
wanting.” 


In the justness and truth of these 


observations we most fully concur ; 


and, we are moreover of opinion, that 
there is nothing like a public viva voce 
examination for sounding the depths 
of a man’s knowledge—his answers 


will continually suggest fresh ques- 
tions—and so the actual amount of his 
information upon any given subject 
will most easily beascertained. With 
reference to the objection which has 
been so strongly urged against the 
policy of a compulsory examination, 
that country gentlemen and persons of 
consideration who now come to the 
bar for the purpose of becoming quali- 
fied to fulfil their respective duties in 
life, would, by this means, be deterred 
from doing so, we have only to ob- 
serve that they can have the full 
benefit of the education, lectures, &c. ; 
and if, having had the advantage of 
these, they are found unable to pass 
the ordeal, there is no great harm 
done after all. It is not from such a 
class that the ornaments of the pro- 
fession have ever been derived. They 
have conferred no lustre upon it ; and 
if they seek to obtain additional posi- 
tion by becoming enrolled in its ranks, 
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it is but fair that they should not re- 
quire the distinction without having 
to work for it. There is also a quali- 
ty most pre-eminently useful at the 


bar, which public examinations would 
not only develope but encourage— 
readiness and presence of mfnd, as 
well as a facility in giving utterance to 
the thoughts. Many men have ex- 


perienced most painfully, in after-life, 


the consequences of a eaten) in this 
valuable quality, which a little early 
experience and practice could scarcely 
have failed to supply. 

We are informed by the Chief Re- 
membrancer that the benchers of the 


King’s Inns have a property, consisting 
of seventy-four thousand five hundred 


and ninety-nine pounds, in the funds, 
besides two thousand odd pounds in 
bank, and an annual rental of more 
than two hundred a-year. They are 
the persons to whom the state has de- 
legated its authority in these matters. 


They have an unlimited power to com- 


pel the student to go through any pre- 
paratory ordeal upon which they de- 
cide. Into their hands has the trust 
been committed of educating the bar 
of this country. Have they fulfilled, 
with ample and increasing funds at 


their command, that trust ?—have they 


ever done anything towards improv- 


ing the intellectual condition of that 
profession to which they belong ? 


We fear they have not. We hope 
their inertness will not continue. 
We warn them that public attention 


is awake ; and should they hesitate 


any longer to apply some portion of 
those large revenues at their command 
to the purposes of education, the coun- 
try will demand that the state should 
resume the control of those funds 
which they have wilfully neglected to 
apply to their legitimate destination.* 
It appears that while the expenses 
incidental to a call to the Bar of 
England amount to nearly one hun- 
dred pounds, while an outlay of nearly 
three hundred pounds is involved in 
a call to the Scotch Bar, the only 
fees payable in this country, exclusive 
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of stamp duty, are about thirty-eight 
pounds eighteen shillings. We see 
no reason why this should be. Mr. 
Joy proposes that the students’ fees 


should be increased about eighteen 
pounds ; and we quite agree with him. 
This increase, would, of course, assist 
in defraying the salaries of competent 
professors, none of whom ought to 


have less than three or four hundred 
guineas a-year, which would make it 


worth the while of able and experienced 
lawyers to undertake the duties. 

The plan of education which Mr. 
Joy proposes is in effect almost similar 
to that which has been introduced into 


the English Inns of Court. He sug- 
gests, however, in addition, that the 


two law professorships which at pre- 


sent exist in Trinity College, should 
be made available for a course of lec- 
tures between the period of taking 
the degree of bachelor and that of 
master ; one in general jurisprudence, 


the other in the law of real property 


and criminal law. That a certificate 


of attendance on one course of lec- 
tures in each of these subjects, as 
well as examinations in them, should 
be required by the benchers previous 
to admission to the bar, independently 


of the more particular and practical 


courses connected with the Inns of 
Court of England and Ireland. 


That after these preliminary studies 
at the University, two years should be 
devoted by students for the Irish Bar 
to study and attendance on lectures in 


law and equity, and examinations in 


England ; and that a certificate of at- 
tendance upon two courses of lectures 
in each year—of which conveyancing 
should be one—should be essential to 
admission to the kar. He suggests 
that these two years of attendance 
upon lectures in the University should 
recede the course of education now 

eing adopted in England; and that the 
benchers in this country should require 
certificates of the student’s attend- 
ance upon each previous to his being 
called to thebar. The system of edu- 
cation which has lately been adopted in 


* The first move in the proper direction we have heard ofis, the opening of the 
Law Library at an earlier hour. We believe it is now open from 8 o'clock a.m. un- 
til 6 p.m. ; and while we are upon this subject we venture to express a hope that they 
have had the consideration to make an increase in the salary of the Assistant Libra-~ 


rian, proportionate to the additional labour which has devolved upon him. 


They 


could not possibly employ a portion of the large funds at their command better. 


Vout. XXX.—No. 175. 
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the Middle Temple, promises to be very 
effective as far as it goes. A lecturer 
has been appointed for the purpose of 
giving lectures in jurisprudence and 
eivil law ; and two exhibitions have 
been established for the benefit of those 
students who shall exhibit the greatest 
proficiency in these studies ; no student 
for the future to be admitted to the 
bar, who had not attended these lec- 
tures, which consist of three terminal 
eourses, and each of these courses of 
twenty lectures. The first course to 
take place between the first day of 
Hilary term and the end of March; 
the second between the first day of 
Easter term and the Ist of July; 
and the third between the 26th of 
October and the 24th of December in 
each year. 

An annual examination of students 
is to be held previous to their admis- 
sion to the bar, which, however, is 
not to be compulsory, but for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the attendance of 
men, and of affording them an oppor- 
tunity of becoming advantageously 
known, and acquiring distinction, lists 
are to be published, containing the 
names of those students who have ac- 
quitted themselves in a satisfactory 
manner, as well as of those whose an- 
a has been distinguished by its 
marked superiority. 

For the purpose of encouraging good 
attendance at the lectures, as well as 
answering at the examination, two 
prizes, of one hundred guineas each, 
are proposed for the competition of 
those who, having attended at least 
three terminal courses of lectures, shall 
have made the best examination.— 
This is all excellent as far as it goes. 
The period during which the system 
has been at work is not, of course, suf- 
ficient to test its efficacy, or to enable 
us to pronounce i sce opinion 
upon its merits. e are of opinion 
that these prizes will be most effica- 
cious in promoting a diligent atten- 
dance at the lectures, as well as an in- 
centive to the industry of those who 
are possessed of but slender means. 
We can discover no sufficient reason 
why a similar system should not be 
adopted at the King’s Inns in this 
country—why prizes should not be 
offered—and why an attendance at 
lectures, both here and in London, 
should not be enforced. There is one 
portion of this plan which we consider 


most advisable—that having reference 
to the publication of lists containing 
the names of those students whose an. 
swering has been successful, as well as 
of those who have obtained honours, 
thus affording to the student, at once, 
a direct incentive to industry and ap- 
plication, and at the same time, a gua- 
rantee, that these shall not have been 
opened in vain, for the client will 
thereby be afforded a sure index to 
direct him to the advocate to whose 
abilities he may entrust his cause, and 
many a man will be saved from the 
agonies of hope deferred, and the mi- 
serable mortification of waiting through 
a course of weary years for business 
which never comes. 

The observations of Mr. Joy upon 
this point, are pregnant with good 
sense and ability :— 


‘The student would thus enter upon 
the profession, ripe to undertake its 
duties, conscientiously and adequately, 
and would be likely, in a very short 
time, to meet with employment ; his 
usefulness and competency would imme- 
diately be developed. According to the 
present usage, a lad of one or two and 
twenty years is called to the bar, and 
idles away term after term, and year 
after year, in the gossip of the hall, or 
reading at random in a law library, 
without assistance or encouragement. 
Such time as is not spent in the hall, or 
in miscellaneous reading, is passed in 
picking up,in an irksome attendance on 
the courts, detached arguments, or 
judgments upon cases, following one 
another in rapid succession, quite uncon- 
nected, and leaving a confused impres- 
sion of legal points and principles, which 
he finds it impossible to reduce to anyjde- 
finite theory, or to arrange in his mind 
with reference to future use. If some 
good-natured client or favouring at- 
torney, who thinks more of bringing his 
young kinsman into notice than of con- 
sulting the interests of his client, gives 
him employment in court, and if he is 
thus forced prematurely into business, 
he loses the chance of ever becoming a 
sound lawyer. His previous education 
is but a skeleton—his information has 
been acquired at random—he has no 
scientific knowledge of the principles of 
law—his reading has not been directed 
by any experienced head—he has gone 
over such books as accident suggested— 
he has seen nothing of practice—all he 
can do is to make himself up for the case 
he has to deal with, and so on for the 
next; and thus he goes on from case to 
case, congratulated by his less success- 
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ful young friends, until when it is too 
late to methodize his knowledge, or to 
master law asa science, he sees his com- 
panions, who employed their years of 
studentship under a learned and ex- 
perienced member of the profession, who 
guided their reading, and explained 
what they read, and developed the rules, 
principles, and science of the law, turn 
out superior scholars—more useful 
members of the profession—more stea- 
dily employed—and more likely to re- 
ceive and to keep to their places as 
leaders at the Bar.” 


These are the observations of a man 
of sense and experience, who has fully 
considered the subject upon which he 
writes, and we hope that this pamph- 
let may have the effect of attracting 
the notice of the legislature, as well as 
of the profession, to this important 
subject.* The character of the pro- 
fession will be raised ; the standard of 
ability will be elevated ; men will no 
longer seek to obtain employment by 
the mean and unworthy arts which 
are at present adopted; business will 
be distributed through its legitimate 
channels ; men will no longer seek 
it—like Lord Chancellor Jeffreys— 
by getting drunk with attorneys ; 
and the Irish bar will become again 
what it was once—the resort of edu- 
cated gentlemen, competent to dis- 
charge the responsible duties of an 
arduous profession. We shall con- 
clude these observations upon this sub- 
ject, which we have been obliged to 
curtail much more than we intended, 
by making one more extract from Mr. 
Joy’s book, which breathes a spirit that 
cannot be too much commended :— 


‘« Amongst the indirect consequences 
of systematic and united education of 
the bar, particularly in Ireland, extend- 
ing over four or five years—the bringing 
together and encouraging the mutual 
communication of thoughts and feelings 
between students of different religious 
persuasions, is one which might have a 
most happy effect. It is so much the 
habit for those so circumstanced to be 
educated at separate schools, and they 
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mix so little together, when they hap- 
pen to be at the same college, that 7 
come to the bar almost strangers to eac 
other. Nothing would tend more to 
better or kinder mutual feeling than being 
associated in the same classes during 
the four or five years proposed to be 
devoted to professional education, at- 
tending the same lectures, taking part 
in the same examinations, reading and 
conversing together on the same books, 
and gradually learning to appreciate in 
one another qualities which neither, per- 
haps, gave the other credit for posséss- 
ing; and gradually softening down the 
doubts, distrust, and prejudices formerly 
cherished, from mutual unacquaintance. 
This may be done in merely professional 
education, without any compromise of 
those all-important opinions, whether in 
politics or religion, which early educa- 
tion may have implanted. From igno- 
rance of one another, each is habituated 
to consider the other, in his own mind, in 
the false colour which party spirit sheds 
over every object; mutual distrust is 
the consequence, and is continually un- 
dermining the amenities of social inter- 
course, and indirectly affecting the cha- 
racter, and moral effect, and combined 
action of professional life. Familiar in- 
tercourse, at that period when life’s cup 
runs sparkling to the brim, and feelings 
are fresh and unchilled by the experi- 
ences and disappointments of after years, 
is the first means of correcting those 
prejudices, and enabling men to do jus- 
tice to one another. As intercourse 
increases, at a period when worldly in- 
terests and prospects of gain or ambi- 
tion do not mutually interfere, they learn 
that neither talent nor virtue is peculiar 
to any party, and that men may differ on 
many and most important questions, and 
yet each be sincere, each trustworthy, 
and each retain his own opinions upon 
revealed truth. If conversation should 
occasionally turn upon such questions, 
each will learn what the other’s views 
really are, and the grounds of them; 
and they will then have an opportunity 
of knowing them as they are, not as they 
have been misrepresented. They will 
learn the habit of stating each other’s 
opinions fairly, which, even in profes- 
sional life, as it respects the argument 
of an adversary, gives an intellectual, 
no less than a moral superiority.” 


* Since this paper has been in type we are informed that these letters have had 
the effect which we would naturally have expected. At a meeting of the Benchers 
it has been resolved that some prompt measures shall be taken, and the introduc. 
tion of a system similar to that proposed by Mr. Joy has been recommended. 
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WE promised, at the close of our last article, to lay before the reader, on the 
earliest opportunity, some native historical poems of high interest. In our pre- 
sent paper we shall commence the fulfilment of this promise, by presenting him 
with two specimens of such productions, for literal translations of which we 
are indebted to the celebrated Irish scholar, Mr. Eugene Curry. Of our own 
versions we shall say nothing, except that we believe they will be found, 
upon comparison with the originals, to possess the merit of fidelity—a merit, 
we admit, occasionally of a very questionable kind in translations. 

Our first poem—the following—was originally written by Donall O' Mulconry, 
as an Inauguration Ode to Torlogh, the son of Teige O’Brien, who became 
the O’Brien, and entered into possession of the Lordship of Thomond, in the 
year 1468. The reader will observe that although formally addressed to this 
Chieftain, it opens with a rather long invocation to the palace of Kincora, and 
elsewhere speaks of the same palace in the third person, while the O’Brien 
himself is not apostrophised until towards the latter stanzas ; but these irregu- 
larities of composition are by no means of rare occurrence in our native poets. 


On the Enauquration of the O'brien, A. B, 1469. 


I. 


Oh, great Kincora! ’tis my grief 
To gaze upon thy crumbling walls 
And chambers lone! 
The O’Briens now forget their Chief, 
And dwell, alas! in other halls, 
To him unknown! 


If, 


Of yore, at royal Brian's call, 
The hundred kings of Banba’s isle 
Would throng thy rooms; 
But now how strangely changed is all !— 
Thy glories, O, majestic Pile, 
Are turned to glooms ! 


Ill. 


House of the Drinking-horns of old, 
Where Chief and Bard with sword and lyre, 
So often met, 
Wouldst thou thus mourn all unconsoled, 
Were Morrogh or his regal sire 
But reigning yet ? 


IV. 
Were Donogh of the Glossy Hair,* 
Round whom the Fergus’ warriors thronged,t 
To-day to see 


* Donogh was, after the battle of Clontarf, the second son of Brian. He pro- 
cured the death of his elder brother, Teige, in ]022, and, after the decease of 
Malachy, assumed the sovereignty of Ireland, but subsequently abdicated, and 
retired. The place and period of his death are not known with any degree of 
certainty. 

¢ The Dalcassians and others. 
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This thy desertion and despair— 
Would he behold thee robbed and wronged 
Thus ruefully ? 








v. 
O, Rath of many a household train, 
Once Teige and Torlogh* dwelt in thee, 
With all their bands,— 
And well did they and theirs maintain 
Thy pomp and power, and keep thee free 
From alien hands! 









Vi. 
But, House of Brian, Gift-bestower, 
Those truly noble friends of thine 
Are lying low ; 
Thy generous champions live no more, 
And thou, alas! art left to pine 
In lonely woe. 














Vil. 






Great Gioll-Barr-meidt of high renown, 
Dunlaing,t too, of the Blood-red spears, 
And Owen Mor, 
Were three who, ere the sun went down, 
Upheld thy state and strength for years, 
Once proud Kincore ! 










Vill. 
Did these yet breathe, or hadst thou even 
But still the Corcobaskian host,§ 
Thou couldst not fall ; 
Thou wouldst not now droop thus bereayen, 
Though all the Ui-Tail chiefs were lost 
Beyond recall ! 










Ix. 


Could Donchuan,|| who so loved thee, see 
The desolated wreck thou art 
This woeful night, 
What grief were his—what agony ! 
I doubt me if his anguished heart 
Could bear the sight ! 












* Sons of Brian. 
¢ A Scottish prince, who was killed at the battle of Clontarf. He fought under 
the banner of Brian. 

¢ Dunlaing O’Hartigan, a Dalcassian chief, and one of the body-guards of Mor- 
rogh, the eldest son of Brian. Dunlaing also fell at Clontarf. 

§ The Corcobaiscinns were the inhabitants of those localities now known as the 
baronies of Moyarta, Clonderalaw, and Ibrickane, in the county of Clare. . At the 
period of the battle of Clontarf, these territories were occupied by the descendants 
of Ailill Baskeen, son of Conaire Mor, King of Ireland, then represented by the 
O'Donnell family, the head of which, Donall, was killed in the engagement; and 
in the thirteenth century the heritage of the title devolved on the Mac Mahons, 
who remained in possession of it down to the time of the Cromwellian wars. 

_—— of Brian, and ancestor of the O’Kennedys. He was killed at Clon- 
tarf. 
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Xe 
Brave Donall* of the Ensanguined swords, 
Conaing,t and Ki-an Mac Mulloy,t 
The Valorous,— 
Three of thy gallant household lords, 
How would they weep, but not for joy, 
To see thee thus! 


xi. 


But what avails it now to dwell 
Upon the glories, long since fled, 
Of those great men ? 
Nought! though their names are still a spell, 
And Erin ne’er shall see, I dread, 
Such hosts agen ! 


XII. 


Still, royal Rath, wherein, long since, 
King Brian reigned, the conquering son 
Of Kennedy, 
Another host, another Prince, 
Shall win thee what may yet be won, 
Shall rescue thee ! 


XIII. 


Too long, Kincora, dost thou abide 
A sad sepulchral solitude— 
Look cheerier now, 
And cast thy weeds of woe aside ; 
Thy glory shall shine out renewed, 
Thou Lone One, thou! 


XIV. 


New guards, new bards, new clansmen come ; 
Comes hither Torlogh, son of Teague, 
To hold his court: 
They make thy palace-halls their home, 
A brilliant Band, a mighty League, 
Oh, once-proud Fort ! 


xv. 


The wide-renowned Dalcassian camp 
Shall there assemble, clan by clan, 
Ten thousand strong! 
Methinks I hear their clangorous tramp, 
As, like the warriors of the Tain,§ 
They march along! 


* Donall Mac Eivin, a Scottish prince, of the clan Leoid of Ara, who also fell 
at Clontarf. 

¢ The son of Donchuan. 

Prince of Iveagh, in the county of Cork, and the husband of Brian’s daughter. 
The O’Mahonys of Cork are at present his representatives. 

§ The Tain, viz., the Tain Bo Cuailgne, or Pillage of the cows of Connaught. 
The allusion is to a preying which took place about the beginning of the first cen- 
tury, in Cuailgne, in Louth, by the forces of Connaught and their allies, headed 
by the celebrated Queen Meave, and which resulted in a ten years’ war. 
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XVI. 


And in the van, the first, the best, 
The boldest swordsmen Erin boasts, 
Shall there be seen, 
The well-trained Warriors of the West, 
The choice and flower of Thomond’s hosts, 
Attired in green! 









xv. 


And from the East, from Ara, and 
From yewy Cliach, with brow elate, 
Shall come to thee 
A second brave and green-clad Band,* 
Luxuriant branches of the great 
O’Brien Tree! 










XVIII. 


The bright Basgenian legions, too, 
In glittering show and silken sheen, 
Shall seek the van— 
Intrepid smiters !—fierce though few— 
Our warlike island hath not seen 
A nobler clan! 









XIX. 


The proud and prosperous Clan-Cullain,t 
Who ne’er were known to faint or fail 
In Danger’s hour, 
Will muster there in strength amain, 
Each, panoplied in dark-blue mail, 
A human tower! 








xx. 


And Corcomroe, as long foretold 
By holy priests and prophet-seers, 
Shall also yield, 
To swell thy ranks, a phalanx bold,f 
And armed with blood-bedabbled spears,— 
Men for thy field! 










XXI, 


Within thy walls shall soon appear 
O’Brien of the Drinking-horns— 
And thou, so long 
Given up to silence dead and drear, 
Shall all thy nights and all thy morns 
Resound with song! 










XXII. 


Why long we so for Tara’s Hall? 
The Man from whom Prince Torlogh springs 
Esteemed it not ; 

















* Viz., the O’Briens of Ara, or Duharrow, in Ti perary, and their adherents. 

{ Viz., the Mac Namaras, a powerful and opines family of the Delcassians. 
This phalanx was composed of the O’Conors of Corcomroe, and the O’Lough- 
lins of Burren. 
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By him whose memory none recall 
Without a tear, the First of Kings, 
Twas left forgot ! 


XXIII. 
We make, we Bards, no slight account 
Of Tara’s lofty eminence 
And olden worth— 
But, loftier is Kincora’s Mount— 
All Erin’s rallying-point, from whence 
All tribes went forth ! 





XXIV. 
Then, wherefore, even for Tara’s Pride, 
Should Torlogh leave the House he loves ? 
O! in the dawn, 
To hear how sing, each Summer-tide, 
The birds that haunt its bosky groves 
And sunlit lawn! 


XXV. 





Kincora, Brian’s rich domain, 
Looks downward on the daisied vale 
And dark ravine ; 
Looks forthward also o’er the plain !— 
Kincora!—House of bridling ale 
And beaded wine! 


XXVI. 
The Shannon, King of Erin’s Floods, 
For ever tolleth, as a bell, 
Its love to thee ; 
While round thee bloom those walnut-woods, 
So rich in copse and bowery dell, 
And flowery lea! 





XXVIII. 
A-west, the Maige, now gleaming bright, 
Near Mumhain’s hills—now dark and hid— 
Serenely flows. 
O! well might Finn of old delight 
To hold his royal revels ’mid 
Such scenes as those ! 





XXVIII. 


Who glances north shall next descry 
The lands of Magach’s* sons—wood, wave, 
Plain, hill, and glen ; 
While Limerick’s Harbour greets him nigh. 
Famed city! worthiest of the brave 
Momonian men! 





XXIX. 


And looks Kincora towards the East ? 
Its warriors will, I trow, anon! 
The tributes due 


* Magach was one of the ancient Queens of Connaught. 
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From Leinster-men too long have ceased— 
The South must raise them for the Son 
Of King Boru! 


XXX. 
O, Domicile of Erin’s Kings! 
The war-steeds foam upon thy heights ; 
They foam and snort! 
No tongue, no harp, no bard that sings, 
Dares measure Tara’s regal rights, 
With thine, Great Fort! 


XXXI. 


To Finn Mac-Cool, the Warrior-seer, 
On these green heights was once revealed 
A wondrous tale— 
Finn, who, through many a stormful year, 
Stood forward as the Tower and Shield 
Of Inisfail ! 


XXXII. 


With hound and horn and crimson spear 
He one day drave his prey along 
Those hills and slopes ; 
But still from noon to eve the deer 
Outstripped his royal hunting throng, 
And mocked his hopes. 


XXXII 


The darker hours drew on apace ; 
So, when the sun declined beneath 
The waves a-west, 
Finn ceased a while the bootless chase, 
And stretched him on the mountain heath, 
And sank to rest. 


XXXIV. 


Then, in the visions of the night, 
To him was Erin’s fate foreshown— 
He dreamed he saw 
A palace on Kincora’s height,— 
A monarch, too, before whose throne 
All bent in awe. 


XXXV. 


He glanced around him. At a feast 
Sate silken Dames and Chiefs in steel ; 
Rich music’s mirth 
Rang loud :—when, suddenly, all ceased. 
He felt the palace rock and reel, 
Then—fall to earth ! 


XXXVI. 
Again he looked :—King, Chiefs, Dames, arms, 
Were gone ;—crushed lay the golden throne ; 
And, woe-the-while ! 
Strange hosts of steel-frocked knights in swarms 
Tore up the lowest foundation-stone 
Of that proud pile! 
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XXXVI. 


Anon, a change came o’er his dream. 
Fierce Battle stalked in iron might 
Throughout the land. 
Thick lay the slain, till every stream 
Ran red with blood all day and night 
On either hand! 


XXXVIII. 


It was the glowing eventide :—~ 
A light flashed from the west afar ; 
And swiftly came, 
Careering up the mountain-side, 
A serried phalanx, like one star 
br purple flame! 


XXKIX. 
And, heading this combined array, 
A Cuierratn rode, whose headlong course 
Nought could withstand. 
With giant might he upheld the fray, 
And drove the invading foreign force 
From Erin’s land |... 


xL. 


Soon as the ruddy morning brake 
Finn published this to all his bands ; 
The Fenian Lords, 
And, with prophetic power he spake— 
(Let him who reads and understands 
Weigh well his words !) 


XLI. 


“ The mystery of the dream,” said he, 
* I thus unveil :—in after-time 
A Chief shall rise— 
King Brian, son of Kennedy, 
A mighty Prince, of soul sublime, 
Great, brave, and wise. 


XLIl. 


** Long prosperously this King shall reign ; 
His golden throne shall stand in fair 
Kincora’s hall ;— 
But, woe-the-day! he shall be slain, 
And, four-fold misery and despair ! 
His house shall fall ! 


XLIII. 
© And, tenfold woe to Innisfail ! 
A people shall o’errun her lands, 
Bad, fierce, and strong, 
And Fate shall overcome the Gael 


By crafty councils, ruffian hands, 
And fraudful wrong! 
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XLIV. 


« And Tara and Kincora both 
Shall lie through centuries desolate ; 
And Force and Guile 
Shall tower to a gigantic growth, 
And alien Tyranny and Hate 
Shall rule the isle!”.... 


XLV. 
But Erin’s life-blood yet is warm, 
Yes! in this world of joy and woe 
Gop wills that Bloom 
Should chase Decay, and Sunshine Storm ; 
And Freedom’s torch at length shall glow 
Through Erin’s gloom ! 


XLVI. 
So, too, spake Fifin :—‘ A Chief,” he said, 
“‘ Of Brian’s line shall yet appear, 
Whose mighty arm 
Shall raise the land as from the Dead, 
And drive afar, like hunted deer, 
The Stranger-swarm! 


XLVII. 
* Long after Brian’s day and sway 
A Nut shall grow of dazzling gold 
Upon his Tree !"— 
Thus far the Seer. O, Turlogh! say, 
Say, stalwart Chief, do I behold 
That Nut in thee? 


XLVIII. 
O, Raileann’s King,* of lineage high, 
How may I hope that Victory’s wreath 
Shall deck thy brow ? 
Lo! glancing up, I still descry 
The Spoiler on the hills of Meath; 
But, where art thou? 


XLIX. 


O! should we not remember, We, 
Clontarf’s great Day? If Men will dare— 
And we are Men!— 
They will be and they must be free ! 
Can we not conquer here, as there, 
And now, as then? 


L. 


O Prince! beware the pent-up Wrath 
Of long-borne Serfdom! Let its flood 
Sweep Battle’s plains, 
Even as the Storm sweeps Ocean’s path ! 
I know that Teige’s and Turlogh’s blood 


Burn in thy veins ! 


* Raileann lay in the south-west of Munster, and was one of the ancient seats of 
the monarchs of that province. 
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LI 


Yield, yield it vent and scope, even though 
It bear down mountains in its way! 
Should not the blood 
Of Cas Mac Conall* freely flow Our s 
To win back Erin, in this day, Thomas 
Her nationhood? in Engla 
quently | 
Lu. was the 
Chief of the Flowing Locks! thy rights (PPO di 
Are clear as Noon! Rememberest thou a. . 
Sabina, sprung of the | 
From King Conn of the Hundred Fights !t been su; 
How would she blush to see thee now, seignor 
With heart unstrung ! 


LIII. 


O, Hero of the Sharp Grey Sword, 
Where breathes thine equal, south or north ? 
We look to thee 
To take thy place as Erin’s Lord, 
And lead the brave Gadelians forth 
To Victory ! 


LIV. 
Thou art the King of Banba’s Kings, 
For, lo! her orchards, meads, and groves 
Bloom bright all day,— 
And Plenty waves abroad her wings ;— 
Signs these that bounteous Heaven approves 
Thy royal sway ! 


LY. 
Warm winds waft fragrance round our shores ; 
Gold fruit, from boughs o’erladen, lies 
Among fair flowers ; 
Ships crowd our ports with choicest stores ; 
The seas are calm ; we have genial skies 
And gentle showers. 


LVI. 
The grass teems under the bright scythe ; 
The hills are ploughed even to their tops. 
Why should not we 
Rejoice, then? Why not sing as blithe 
As the young throstle in the copse? 
WE ARE NOT FREE! 


LVII. 


Thou, Turlogh, of a kingly race, 
Mayest now retrieve, redeem, restore, 
This fallen land! 


*It is from Cas, the son of Conall, that the Dalcassians derive their origin. 
The Earl O'Brien, the hero of our poem, was the twenty-eighth chieftain in descent 
from this great prince. 

t King of Ireland from a. p. 125 to 142. His daughter, Sabina, was the wife 
of Oilioll Olum, king of Munster, from whom the O’Briens derive their descent. 
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Up, then, and recognise thy place, 
And bare the Avenging Sword once more, 
And take thy stand! 










Our second poem embodies a Panegyric on the life and achievements of 
Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond, and son of the Earl James Butler, who died 
in England, in 1545. Thomas received his education in England, but subse- 
quently came over to Ireland for the purpose of taking his father’s place. He 
was the champion of Queen Elizabeth’s power and interests against all her 
opponents in Ireland, but more especially against the great, but unfortunate, 
Geraldines of Desmond. He died in 1614, at a very advanced age. The idea 
of the poem would appear, if we may judge from the opening stanzas, to have 
been suggested by a sight of the Earl’s banner, hung up, after his death, in the 
seignorial hall. 
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WHO DECEASED A. D. 1614, 





I 


I greet the Earl's high Flag with blended feelings 
Of pride and sorrow for the illustrious Dead— 
Broad-waving Flag, rich-bordered, crimson-red, 

Which oft amid the battle-trumpet’s pealings 

Flashed panic through the foe. 







The variegated Banner, often planted, 
With its resplendent Cross, that Shield of Shields! 
The Dragon of a hundred gory fields, 

Far-travelled, Talisman, charmed and enchanted 

From harm or overthrow ! 









Ill. 


Within thy walls, O fair and famed Kilkenny, 
Droops now Tue HartcuMent, stirless, deathlike, lone. 
Yet, oh, what life it witnessed years agone! 

What fierce campaigns—what marchings long and many ! 

What nights and days of blood! 










IV. 





In combat after combat o’er the island, 
How rose and flamed that Ensign year by year, 
Illuming, meteor-like, the Cuier’s career, 

Through darkling glen and over purple highland, 

And lighting plain and flood! 









Vv. 


And never through Dishonor or Disaster, 
Long as it fluttered o’er the Lord of Thurles, 
Was that proud standard lowered! No hand unfurls 

To-day a Banner whose renown is chaster, 

And purer from all stain ! 










vi. 
How shall I chant that Conqueror always glorious ? 

For Tuomas Butter ever scorned to yield, 

Though piles on piles of Slaughtered heaped the field ; 
His burning bravery bore him on victorious. 
He could not—He, be slain! 
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vil, 


And hence his name of Dubh*—to show that pallor 
Ne’er tinged his cheek! He earned it well one day 
As conqueror in an all but hopeless fray— 

He, Earl of Gowran, earned it by his valour, 

And hardihood of soul ! 





Vill. 


The powerful Shane O'Neill, even on his own lands, 
fe met in Battle’s shock, and overcame ; 
And then, alas! for Kinel-Owen’s fame! 
Drave every head of cattle off all townlands 


That owned O'Neill’s control! 



















Ix. 





In green Momonia, over hosts uncounted, 

He gained the brilliant victory of Athmaine. 

There, where the wan moon mourned o’er piles of Slain, 
He took the Earl of Deele, though armed and mounted, 
Prisoner upon the field. 


Xe 





Bunratty twice, where War’s tremendous thunder 
Had many a time been blent with showers of blood— 
Clare Castle twice, and once, too, Proud Clonrood, 
He took by force of arms, to all mens’ wonder— 


For none dreamed these would yield. 


xI. 





But how recount exploits that none may number ? 
Where breathes to-day his peer among the Bold 
Of Erin? In his frame, of iron mould, 

There burned a soul that ne’er knew sloth or slumber, 

And lived but ’mid alarms ! 

















xIr. 


Throughout all populous Thomond, nowhere tarrying, 
He marched, a Living Wrath, with fire and sword ; 
He spared not cot or castle, serf or lord, 
Despoiling, slaughtering, burning, wasting, harrying, 
Where’er he turned his arms. 





XIII. 


That ancient castle in Ulidia, Lifford, 

That first of Munster’s fortresses, Dunloe, 

Which long frowned forth defiance on each foe, 
Succumbed to his arms! O! nought withstood him—cliff, ford, 
Bridge, or embattled wall. 





XIV. 
Askeaton Castle, which his troops bombarded, 
He took by assault, but vaunted not the feat ; 
The Limerick men might die, but not retreat ; 
And, where he attacked, the fort was weakly guarded, 
And could not chuse but fall. 









* Dark. 
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XV. 


The far-famed Carrickfoyle, a noble stronghold, 
Glin Castle, also, fell before the shocks 
Of his artillery! Both seemed firm as rocks, 
But no defence, no fortalice could long hold 
Out against James’s son ! 










XVI. 






O, woe for the Mac Donnells there assembled ! 

Woe for the warlike son of Sorley! These 

He scattered far, like leaves before the breeze— 
Heroes who never had shrunk back or trembled 
Where fame was to be won! 









XVII. 






What more? Undauntedly he next assaulted 
The granite-buttressed Castle of Glenarm, 
Displaying a heroism that well might warm 

The coldest breasts, and kindle to exalted 

Aspirings even the Base! 









XVIII. 

The O’Neills of Scotland, clans of lineage olden, 
Inspired by Gop, with more of pride than grief, 
Vowed faith and fealty to this conquering Chief, 


Whom Glory seemed to circle, as a golden 
Halo the sun’s bright face ! 










XIX. 


In Glenkonkeen his troops had store of pillage ; 
In Glenmalure they preyed both bosk and byre ; 
Again they ravaged, both with steel and fire, 
The lands of Erris, plain, and vale, and village, 
Sparing no tribe or clan! 









XX. 


To devastate, by plundering and by reaving 
The whole of Ulster, bally, bawn, and lea, 
The Earl took shipping on the stormy sea ; 

A grand exploit !—worthy a King’s achieving— 

Worthiest of this great man! 









XXI. 


He wasted all the townlands of O'Reilly, 
O'Reilly of the Sharp and Shining Spears. 
Alas !—for this, the cause of shrieks and tears 

’Neath many a roof, I praise not over-highly 

Even Thomas Dubh this day ! 









XXII. 


He plundered the rich country of O'Malley, 
Scattering, as rapidly as falcon flies, 
Woe and dismay, panic and wild surprise, 
Through all its districts, town, and vale, and valley. 
It was no schoolboy’s play! 
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XXIII. 


Through Burren, Beare, and Brefney next he carried 
His vengeful and all-conquering arms—and those, 
Though many a native Chief rose up to oppose, 

Of every single head of kine he harried, 

This Prince of high renown ! 


XXIV. 


He wrapped in flames all Ossory and Ealy. 
Woe is my soul for both of them !—and woe, 
O, fourfold woe is me for Aherlow! 
This, too, he burned, for none of them were leally 
Affected towards the Crown! 


XXV. 
Broad Limerick’s lands, in one short night and morrow, 
This hero ravaged, bearing off sixteen 
Great preys, with scarce a halt or pause between ! 
Cause this of loud laments and bitter sorrow 
To woman, man, and child. 


XXVI. 


By him was humbled, for the first and last time, 
The pride of Kenry and of Connelloe. 
Their Lord was absent. Had he dreamed a foe 
Was playing among his lands at such a pastime, 
Wrath would have driven him wild! 


XXVII. 


Eascreevey and the mouth of the Bann Water, 
And every territory round the twain, 
He plundered of their cattle, gold, and grain ; 
And fearful and unsparing was the slaughter 
He wrought in each and all. 


XXVIII. 


Moyliny’s lands he pillaged without measure ; 
He sacked the Routes of the Smooth Sandy Shores ; 
He rifled, too, the Oriers of their stores, 
And stripped the wealthy Ards of all their treasure— 
Cottage and castle-hall! 


XXIX. 


How shall I tell what galley-loads of booty, 
Enough, in sooth, to sate a King’s desire, 
He carried off, triumphant, from Kantyre, 
And Mann, that Island of the Streams of Beauty, 
Though both disclaimed his right ! 


5 


xxx, 


He overcame and brought beneath subjection 
All Kerry ; and, by blows that none could strike 
Besides himself, anon subdued alike 
The Chiefs of Desmond and their disaffection— 
Such was his matchless might ! 
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xxXXI. 


His troops and booty over Cashan River, 
Albeit its billows foamed in crested sheen, 
He safely brought, as though there had but been 
Just wind enough to make the beech-reeds quiver— 
A skilful Pilot he ! 


XXXII. 


There was not one green glen in all Duhallow, 
One wood or hill-side that he left unscoured ; 
And where the fortresses of Muskery towered 

The trampled fields that year lay flayed and fallow, 

A rueful sight to see ! 


XXXIII. 


Well have I followed James’s son so far: my 
History next finds him in Clan Gibbon’s land, 
But that shrewd people purchased out of hand 
A peace from him and his redoubted army— 
Theirs were, I trow, the gains! 


XXXIV. 


Still battling, still invading ; tireless always ; 
Dividing spoil in Ranalagh to-day ; 
To-morrow in the Decies: then away 

To prey and devastate amid broad Galway’s 


Peaked hills and ample plains— 


XXXV. 
Now firing wooded Leix, and then returning 
With store of pillaged riches—then, perchance, 
In Munster’s valleys, quickening his advance 
Into Iveah ;—reaving, slaughtering, burning, 
Destroying tower and keep— 


XXXVI. 
This day in Donegal, in fair Cloghstacken— 
The next in Sligo of the Pastures Green; 
The third day at the Cairn of O’Glaiveen— 
So spent the Earl his time, and scorned to slacken 
His progress even for sleep ! 


XXXVII. 


Not one heath-mantled mountain far or near in 
The igland—not a harbour—not a rood 
Of tufted ground in grassy glen or wood, 
Remained unsearched by him throughout all Erin, 
For plunder day by day ! 


XXXVIII. 


Nonsparing Chief! He did not leave unwasted 
One acre of Lagenia’s fertile plains, 
Or Ulster’s, or Momonia’s fair domains ; 
With soul that seemed all fire, he ever hasted 
Onwards to wreck and prey ! 


Vou, XXX.—No. 175. 
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XXXIX. 


What pen shall paint the dreadful devastation 
He wrought o’er Meath’s and Connaught’s plains and downs ? 
He scaled their hills, destroyed their towers and towns, 
And wrapt their woods in one wide conflagration ! 
O! but his heart was wroth ! 


_. 
His fierceness overbore all opposition. 
I know not if ere long there could be found 
A single Chief, renowned or unrenowned, 
Who had not promised the Great Earl submission, 
And vowed him faith and troth! 


XLI. 
O, mighty Thomas! terrible and awless! 
There was not one rude, predatory horde, 
Whom he pursued not, both with gun and sword. 
He expelled and slaughtered all, to the last lawless 
Marauder south and north. 


XLII. 


Yet scarce had this triumphant Prince of Nobles 
Deceased, before the land he left forlorn, 
Alas! unhappiest land! again was torn 

By fierce dissensions and distracting troubles, 

That burst like wildfire forth. 


XLII. 


Oh! cause for sadness and unceasing sighing ! 
The very heart within my bosom bleeds 
To think that he whose high heroic deeds 
I have here but glanced at, should to-day be lying 
Low, low, among the Dead! F 


XLIV. 


But glanced at? Even so! for, in truth, I name not 
A tenth of his achievements! But what need 
Of more, where all are similar to read ? 
Whose was the country that he overcame not, 
Or held him not in dread ? 


XLV. 
There was not, far or near, one Chieftain hostile 
To England's power on whom he brought not woe 
And spoliation, ruin and overthrow. 
Well might the Sovereign deem the land a lost isle 
When Thomas lived no more ! 


XLVI. 


He was, to sum up all, unmatched in power, an 
Intrepid warrior and judious Chief, 
Long shall his foes remember with fierce grief 
That conquering, that relentless Earl of Gowran, 
Whose death I so deplore ! 
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He who has descended from the in- 
hospitable summits of the St. Gothard 
into the valley of the Ticino must re- 
call with pleasure the sensations which 
every one experiences on beholding, 
for the first time, the sunny plains 
and the soft outlines of an Italian land- 
scape; and when, having ascended the 
road which leads towards Lugano, he 
looks back upon the picturesque town 
of Bellinzona, backed by the snowy 
Alps, the contrast between the savage 
grandeur of the latter and the soft 
beauty of the smiling valley, is even 
more striking than before. There is 
a repose, a tranquillity, a satisfaction, 
in Italian scenery which we would 
vainly look for among the more stu- 
pendous and amazing works of crea- 
tion. We are oppressed and awed by 
the former; our feelings are those of 
a man endeavouring to grasp some 
grand idea, which dazzles and over- 
powers him. We have met many who 
have been disappointed at the first 
view of the Alps, of Mont Blane, and 
yet, after a second or third visit, they 
have returned more and more impress- 
ed with these wonders of God’s crea- 
tion. The same phenomena will lead 
us to the same conclusion in the ma- 
terial world as in the mental constitu- 
tion of man. The vast works of crea- 
tion convey to us certain ideas which, 
like those of the omnipotence and eter- 
nal existence of a Creator, are too 
grand to be comprehended at a single 
glance, until time and habit has ma- 
tured our conceptions, and taught us 
the true relation of things. He who 
has ascended Mont Blanc, and knows 
that the dark spot which he had so 
often gazed on from the valley is an 
enormous rock, has gained an idea of 
immensity which he never could have 
acquired without such research. Yet 
there is something fatiguing in the con- 
templation of this unvarying grandeur, 
this sombre magnificence. We rush 
from cloud-capped Alps, and brawling 
torrents, and gloomy pine woods, to 
scenes more soothing, more congenial 
to the mind seeking peace and tran- 
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quillity, as we turn from the loud 
sounding din of Homer’s batiles, to 
weep with Andromache, or to wan- 
der with the Mantuan bard along the 
banks of Mincius. And it is in that 
land of poetry and love, that clime 
where the luxuriance of nature is only 
surpassed by the brilliant development 
of genius and the lofty conceptions of 
man, where nations have struggled for 
sovereignty, where the Carthaginian 
well nigh witnessed the death-pang 
of his mortal enemy, whence sprung 
those legions who overcame the world, 
there it is that we learn to appreciate 
all that is beautiful and generous 
among mankind. 


LUGANO, 


It was a beautiful evening, when 
having parted from the dirty hostess 
of Lugano, with many regrets on her 
side, we embarked on the lake, in one 
of the large flat boats used for the 
conveyance of passengers and mer- 
chandize. The sun was just sinking 
below the hills, having left a warm 
glow on the unclouded sky, and the 
dark blue shades of evening were 
stealing softly over the mountains. 
Not a sound was heard except the 
plash of the oars, as we moved 
slowly along, or the song of some 
fisherman, returning to his home, be- 
neath a white cliff, which peeped out 
from between the vines. The sides 
of the lake were bordered with pic- 
turesque villas, campaniles, and white 
rocks, all surrounded by luxuriant 
foliage, and glistening in the moon- 
light. 

cOMO, 


A pretty walk from Porlezza, along 
a road bordered by fruit-trees, be- 
neath which merry groups of chil- 
dren were collecting the produce, 
leads to the sides of the Lago di Como. 
The diversity of objects which pre- 
sent themselves along the shores of 
this enchanting lake—the magnificent 
villas of the Italian nobility—the soft 
outline of the hills, clothed with olive 
myrtle and wines, through which the 
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frequent chapel rears its white bell- 
tower—the beautiful promontory of 
Bellagio, crowned with terraces and 
gardens, all form a scene well worthy 
of the pencil of Claude, or the glow- 
ing imagination of Manzoni. Those 
who have read that author's graphic 
descriptions, will derive a new inte- 
rest from scenes which he has de- 
picted with such truth and beauty, 
yet which defy the power of paint- 
ing or genius, fully to do them jus- 
tice. They appeal to the feelings, 
to the senses, which they captivate by 
a power peculiarly their own; and 
the languor of the mid-day repose, 
when scarce a sound but the “ tenuis 
susurrus” of the grasshopper is heard, 
not a stir in nature, except a lizard 
glancing among the stones, the deep 
low of an Italian sunset, or the co- 
ouring of its sky, can never be real- 
ized even by the finest conceptions of 
the artist, or the most brilliant ima- 
gination of the poet. 


MILAN. 

It was late, and the moonlight alone 

ided us, as we sought the cathe- 
dral of Milan, that famous structure 
reared by the piety or the supersti- 
tion of centuries. There it stood, 
graceful and majestic, every statue 
and column reflecting back the soft 
light. Often had we viewed it by 
day, and paced its glorious interior, 
while the sun’s setting rays poured a 
yellow light down the marble pillars, 
and the solemn chant of the vespers, 
mingled with the swelling tones of 
the organ. There is something pe- 
culiarly solemn in the evening ce- 
remonial of the Roman Catholic 
Church, when the deep monotonous 
chant resounds through the aisles of 
some vast cathedral, and the few 
lights glimmering at the altar, but 
heighten the increasing obscurity, and 
impress with the idea of unknown 
vastness. And when the night comes 
on, let him who had marked the 
sun’s last rays mingling with the deep 
colouring of the painted windows, 
stand beneath the vast shadow of that 
magnificent Duomo, when every glis- 


tening spire points upwards to the 
dark vault of heaven, and he may 
depart, assured that seldom has a 
more glorious tribute been offered 
by mankind to attest a true and eter- 
nal creed. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 

There is an old, dirty, unpretend. 
ing building in Milan, once a convent, 
afterwards used as a barrack by the 
French, who have always assimilated 
their ideas more to the church mili- 
tant, than the church triumphant, 
and often shewed their considerate 
attentions to the monastic order, by 
easing them of any superfluity they 
might possess. Within this convent 
is a large rdom unpromising in appear- 
ance, which yet contains one of those 
monuments of genius or inspiration so 
long appreciated by an admiring 
world—the Last Supper of Leonardo 
da Vinci. The colours are fast fading 
from the wall, and in a few years 
nothing, perhaps, will remain but the 
remembrance of this glorious paint- 
ing. Nothing—for although many 
have been the attempts to reproduce 
it, and thousands of copies profess to 
give a true idea of the original, yet 
like many other things, they fall far 
short of their professions. The 
world will at length learn that 
there are a few things which cannot 
be copied—which defy imitation, being 
themselves inimitable. 

Such are those great monuments of 
man’s creative power, which, as they 
assimilate the creature nearer to the 
Creator, so in our imperfect state are 
few and far between, as palm trees in 
the desert, from whence centuries may 
date, and which successive generations 
may long despair to equal. The colour- 
ing of this famous painting has been 
often renewed,which circumstance may 
excite asimilar question to that concern- 
ing the celebrated ship Argo, whether 
any portion of the original exists. But 
the expression of the Saviour’s counte- 
nance, the lofty majesty of his brow, 
the melancholy yet commanding look 
of Him who grieved at the treachery 
of Judas, yet resigned himself to his 
fate, these remain to attest a master 
hand—a noble spirit, which derived 
from the highest sources of inspira- 
tion. It might seem as ifthe artist 
had caught one gleam from above, one 
heavenly glance, and fixed it there, 
the material realization of his own in- 
spired thoughts. Such is genius, true 
and immortal. It seeks no meretri- 
cious es no satisfaction except 
that of having accomplished its task, 
fulfilled its mission. Regardless of 
interest, forgetful of the world, it asks 
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not, but commands the homage of an 
admiring universe. 


THE BRERA. 

It was the season for the exhibition 
of modern paintings when we visited 
the Brera, and the more sober pro- 
ductions of antiquity were thrust into 
the shade beside the gaudy creations 
of the present schools of painting. We 
are not of those who have no eyes or 
ears for any thing which does not 
smell of the antique, although we 
have our doubts whether the world is 
ever likely to see surpassed the paintings 
of Raphael or the poetry of Homer 
and Milton. We can discover some 
trace of genius in the creations of 
Dannecker, or even of our own Land- 
seer and Burton; and yet the humi- 
liating fact is evident to even a super- 
ficial observer, that few works of 
modern art can bear a comparison, 
either in purity of ideas or style, with 
those of a less civilized but less mate- 
rial age. The reason is plain. The 
instruments are the same, the oppor- 
tunities even greater, but the spirit is 
wanting. The generality of modern 
artists work to gain worldly wealth or 
applause. Like ,the orators of Juve- 
nal, they are content if they fill their 
pockets, or shake the benches with ac- 
clamations. Such is not the spirit 
from which great and glorious works 
emanate. Those who still command 
the admiration of each succeeding age, 
were men whom no inferior motives 
actuated—who, absorbed, possessed as 
it were, by one grand idea, toiled until 
they had brought it to perfection. 
They felt that sooner or later an ad- 
miring world would do them justice. 
Enslaved by no servile imitation, they 
sought no borrowed gleam of light, 
but dared, like Prometheus, to snatch 
the flame from heaven. Such were 
Dante and Raphael, our own Shak- 
speare and Milton. The same age 
produced the same spirit, and that 
spirit reared those magnificent struc- 
tures, and brought forth those glo- 
rious monuments of genius, the goals 
and boundaries of European civiliza- 
tion. 

THE LAZZARETTO. 

He who would realize to himself a 
tale of suffering such as the annals of 
history have seldom paralleled, should 
read that fearful description of the 
plague at Milan, given by Manzoni, 
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and then visit the Lazzaretto, the 
scene of so many tragedies of that 
eventful time. Outside the gate of 
the city is a low range of buildings, 
surrounded by a stagnant ditch, and 
enclosing a small square where the 
rank grass grows, the picture of mi- 
sery and desolation. A small chapel 
rises in the midst, where those who 
had survived that awful visitation 
might return thanks for their deliver- 
ance. A few of the buildings are 
tenanted by some miserable poor, and 
around the pillars which support the 
porticos some parasitical plants have 
twined, as if to mock by their presence 
the general decay. Scarcely could 
five hundred persons be accommodated 
there with comfort, yet during the 
famine which preceded the plague, 
twelve thousand destitute beggars 
were cooped up in that narrow space, 
until they had bred the seeds of infec- 
tion which, when released, they dis- 
persed all through the city. At no 
period of history, not even during the 
plague at Athens, when famine and 
war, added to the calamity, has such a 
picture of suffering mingled with heart- 
less recklessness and degrading super- 
stition. been presented to the world. 
The rapid spread of the infection, 
after the procession of the relics of 
Saint Borromeo, might have taught 
them to look to a higher power for 
support in their calamity, Yet the 
senseless persecution of the anointers 
showed that a dreadful scourge was 
yet needed to convict them of their 
errors. And dreadful was that scourge. 
The sun glared upon the devoted city 
with withering and baneful heat, the 
breath of the pestilence alone fanned 
their burning brows, the cloud hung 
above their heads; but no refreshing 
shower descended from its bosom,— 
their ground was iron, and their sky 
brass. At length the cloud burst, the 
waters poured down in welcome 
streams, the sun shone with a genial 
light ; but those waters rushed through 
deserted streets ; the light streamed 
through palaces now only tenanted by 
the dead. Famine and pestilence had 
done their work, and the prince and 
peasant lay side by side in the grave— 
that great leveller of mortality. 

The phenomena of the plague have 
been in general very similar, as if to 
mark it peculiarly as God’s scourge 
upon an offending nation. There is 
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one remarkable coincidence, however, 
which proves, in one instance at least, 
the similarity of the symptoms in dif- 
ferent countries. We allude to the 
custom which still exists in Italy of 
saying “ salute,” and in Ireland “ God 
bless you,’ when any person has sneez- 
ed. In Hibernia, where Paddy must 
have a reason, right or wrong, for 
what he does, this expression is merely 
considered as a pious invocation against 
the fairies. But in Italy, and espe- 
cially in Milan, which may be called, 
** par excellence,” the City of the 
Plague, that custom has been handed 
down asa tradition of that fearful vi- 
sitation. Sneezing, as mentioned 
also by Thucydides, Wr Moos, has al- 
ways been a premonitory symptom of 
the plague, and thus the graphic des- 
cription of the Athenian historian finds 
a witness yet to attest the truth of his 
narrative among the streets of Milan 


and the wilds of Ireland. 


MANTUA AND CREMONA. 

It is seldom that the reality sur- 
passes those glowing images which the 
imagination is ever ready to supply, 
especially among scenes long present 
to the mind. Those who read with 
delight the beautiful rural descriptions 
of the Mantuan bard, might well sup- 
pose that his childhood was nurtured 
amidst all that is picturesque or strik- 


ing in nature, such scenes as might 


fill the fancy and awaken the enthu- 


siasm of the youthful poet. And yet the 
place of his birth is destitute of any of 
those features which constitute either 
and or picturesque scenery. But 
/irgil was not alone the poet of Mantua, 


but of Italy, of the world, and of Rome, 


the world’s mistress. And those who 


have yisited that enchanting clime 
must be more impressed with the 
fact, that the Italy of the present 
day is still the land of which the Ro- 
man sang. Here the vine-dresser yet 
prunes his vines, and plants the alter- 
nate rows. Here, beneath the same 
cloudless and genial sky, the weary 
peasant seeks shelter from the noon- 


tide heat under the spreading beech 
or widowed elm; and some Arcadian 


beauties may yet be realized, not in 
that form in which they have been tra- 


vestied by theimagination of our ances- 


tors, when interesting shepherdesses in 
silks and brocades were pursued by love- 
sick shepherds, through clipped par- 


terres and formal avenues. We can still 
imagine the dulcet sounds of the lute, 
the flocks collected from the summer 
heat, sub pendente rupe, while the hum 
of bees and the chirp of grasshop. 
pers, rumpunt arbusta cicade, alone 
break the complete stillness and re- 
pose of an Italian noontide. It is the 
burlesque of nature, not nature herself, 
which is ridiculous, and excites the 
laughter of mankind. Whatever vi- 


cissitudes and changes acountry may 
undergo, although many and different 
may be her masters, yet the bulk of 
her population, her peasantry, seldom 
change, but preserve the same cha- 
racteristics from age to age. They 
are the children of the soil; all their 
sentiments and ideas partake of the 
scenes amidst which they live, and 
the air which they breathe. The 
English peasant of the present day is 
the true descendant of the Saxon who 
fought at Hastings; the Greek who 
disdained the Turkish yoke is not 
unworthy of his fathers who bled at 
Marathon; the Swiss dreams yet of 
Sempach and Morgarten; and the 
Italian, quick, fiery, and intelligent, 
might yet, beneath the eagles of ano- 
ther Cesar, avenge the injuries of his 
fallen race. 


VERONA. 
The road from Milan to Verona 
passes by the Lago di Garda, a fine ex- 
panse of water, the roar of whose waves 


giving it the character ofan inland sea, 
mark it as the ** Benacus” of Virgil, 
Fluctibus ac fremitu assurgens marino. 
We found accommodation in a large 
hotel, formerly a palace belonging to 


some proud signior of Verona, and 


gloomy enough, although spacious. 


However, we had reason to be thank- 
ful that our lodging was not in an 
ancient building, now a pothouse, but 
said to have belonged to the Capulets. 
It does not at all agree with our ideas 


of a signorial residence, and unfor- 


tunately for the story, the only bal- 
cony where Juliet could have stood 
(if she ever stood there at all) looks 
into a narrow, dirty street, which en- 
tirely destroys the romance. Indeed 
both this house and the tomb of Juliet 


(which bears a striking resemblance to 


a horse trough with a lid upon it) 


seems to have been invented for the 
peculiar benefit of the valets de place, 
a lively and inventive race, who de- 
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serve to be supported for their inge- 
nuity in being able to give a different 
version, and to assign different locali- 
ties to the same story. However, 
the stone trough answers all the pur- 
poses of romance, and sundry chips of 
it are deposited annually, by sentimen- 
tal travellers, in their cabinet of cu- 
riosities. | Consequently, it matters 
little whether a wall round the gar- 
den which contains this interesting 
relic is the very one which Romeo 


leaped over, according to some vera- 
cious guides, or whether he scaled 
another somewhere else, it being per- 
fectly optional, as the showman libe- 
rally remarked, for those to choose 
who have paid their money, with this 
slight difference, that whichever they 


shall select is sure to be the wrong 
one. 


THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE,. 


Whence comes this dark and gloomy 
structure, the relic of days gone by, 
of generations long passed away. 


Blackened by age, its vast propor- 
tions seemed piled by Titan hands. 
Like the scathed and blasted trunk 


of some mighty oak in the forest, it 


stands forth alone, claiming no kin- 
dred with the scenes around, in so- 
lemn solitude, the witness ofa long 
extinct, though not forgotten race. 
There is something peculiarly strange 


and mysterious about these ancient 


structures which Rome has bequeathed 


to the world, the monuments of her 
power. Never have we been so im- 
pressed with the consciousness of her 
might, as when standing beneath the 


dark shadow of this shattered and 
ruined memorial. It might seem that 
the mighty genius of the empire still 


brooded over, and shadowed it by his 
vast wings. We feel ourselves awed as 
if by the presence of her, the tutelary 
guardian of the seven hills, whose 
mysteries were inscrutable, whose 


name never was uttered by lips pro- 


fane. The form of this majestic ruin 


is still perfect, the stone seats remain, 
but much has yielded to time and de- 
cay. Some of those who seek a sub- 
sistence by selling relics and prints, 
have established themselves in the 


“yomitoria” beneath, like rats in a 


deserted barn. Thus generations have 
lived and died beside these mighty re- 


lics of a conquering race, scarcely con- 
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scious of their presence, with little 
sympathy for their fate; yet where 
shall we find a grander realization 
of the vast conceptions of that in- 
domitable will which once subdued the 
world, than among those ruined me- 
morials, the last legacy of Imperial 
Rome. 


PAVIA. 

The road from Milan to Pavia is 
uninteresting, passing through low 
marshy grounds. A detour should be 
made to visit the Certosa, a magnifi- 
cent ecclesiastical structure, rich in 
tombs and offerings, the fruits of the 
piety of the middle ages, when men 
compounded with heaven by giving 
up what they could no longer enjoy. 
The fagade is composed of alternate 
squares of black and white marble, 
like a chess-board, and presents rather 
an Oriental appearance. As appro- 
priate ornaments ofa Christian church, 


they have inserted heads of Alexander 


the Great and some Roman Empe- 
rors, better suited to a temple of 
Bacchus. The interior is very gor- 
geous, containing two richly-carved 
tombs, one of Galeazzo Visconti, who 


certainly deserved to be well buried, 


as the people had been made so happy 
by bis death. The side chapels con- 
tain some rich marbles brought from 
Asia and the Levant, and the interior 
of the roof is of a beautiful aqua-ma- 


rine colour. There is little interest- 
ing in Pavia except the tomb of St. 


Augustine in the cathedral. The 


town has quite a deserted appearance, 
realising little that importance which 
it once possessed, when Francis fought 
the memorable battle beneath its walls. 


There is small interest in viewing the 


hattle-field of an age when tactics 


were little known, and a charge of 
chivalry decided the day. It was not, 
perhaps, from mere motives of ambi- 
tion that the monarchs of France so 
often asserted their right of conquest 
in Italy. Their policy was proba- 
bly deeper than that which proceeds 


ed from the desire of fruitless aggran- 
disement ; but it was in Italy the eon- 
test should be decided. There was 
the battle-field—the struggle for the 
balance of power, a principle which, if 


not fully understood in theory, was 
yet often the secret motive for expe. 


ditions apparently rash and unpro- 
ductive. 
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VENICE. 


Weremember a long time ago, when 
in our childhood every plantation was 
deemed a forest, every stream a river, 
before railways and engineers, and 
Commissioners of the Board of Works, 
had marred the beauties of the wood- 
land, and driven away the “ genii 
loci,"’ the tutelary nymphs of grot and 
fountain, we remember having listened 
with delight to tales of fairy rings and 
dances, of enchanted lakes, whence 
rose by magic power, glistening pin- 
nacles, and splendid towers, adorned 
with all the creations of a glowing 
imagination. Long had we deemed 
that such glories existed only in the 
fancy of the aged peasant, and never 
had we expected to see them realized, 
until one evening, when the setting 
sun was spreading its last rays through 
a veil of mist, rising*from the waters, 
we saw through that vapoury medium 
the very material realization of our 
childish dreams. There were domes 
and pinnacles, lofty “campaniles,” and 
marble palaces, glistening through the 
mysterious veil of golden mist, and 
built apparently on the shifting foun- 
dation of the waters; and scarce a 
sound was heard as we glided noise- 
lessly along beneath the shadow of the 
palaces, through dark canals, where 
the moon in vain endeavoured to pene- 
trate, until we emerged at length into 
the broad bosom of the “ Canal 
Grande,” the principal thoroughfare 
of Venice. 


THE ** PIAZZA DI SAN MARCO.” 


We must apologize to our readers 
for the small amount of that informa- 
tion, which (as tourists) we feel our- 
selves bound to give the public, con- 
cerning the various accidents and hair- 
breadth escapes which we encountered 
on our road, how dear M was 
detained with a cold, and F near- 
ly broke his neck in a ditch; these, 
and other remarkable occurrences, 
such as our interview with the Prince 
of N y, and our interesting debate 
upon the Corn Laws with the Count 
of P. ski, who apparently knew 
as much about the subject as most 
Irishmen know about the Repeal of 
the Union, we shall leave to those fa- 
voured individuals who shall under- 
take (according to the present fashion) 
to publish our memoirs and corres- 


pondence. But following our origi- 
nal intention of hurrying our reader 
at once “in medias res,” we shall 
enter the “ Piazza di San Marco,” and 
place ourselves opposite to the Church, 
It is early, yet the rays of an Italian 
sun are darting down an intolerable 
heat ; every one looks wearied, and 
on all sides is heard the incessant cry 
of * acqua,” accompanied by the tink. 
ling of the apparatus of the water- 
sellers. The gondoliers lie stretched 
asleep in their boats, and the only in- 
dividuals who preserve the semblance 
of activity are the waiters of the 
‘cafés, who hurry continually to and 
fro to supply the wants of their various 
customers. There is a peculiar charm 
about Venice, arising from the varied 
scenes which it presents to the stran- 
ger. There the Greek, and Turk, 
the Jew, and Prank, the sturdy boat- 
men of the Adriatic, and the wander- 
ing minstrel of Lombardy, meet be- 
neath the colonnades ; then above all 
is the Church of St. Mark, with its 
Eastern domes and marble columns, 
for which every clime has been ran- 
sacked. There’ is the Doge’s palace, 
the slender columns and rounded arch 
bespeaking a Saracenic origin, while its 
massive solidity, and the gigantic ** cam- 
panile” frowning above it, recall the 
thoughts to the dark materialism of the 
West. Let us enter the gorgeous porti- 
co beneath the celebrated horses of St. 
Mark, and having trod upon the stone 
which marks where an Emperor knelt, 
let us survey the interior of the Church, 
redolent with eastern perfume. A 
dim light is shed around by the few 
lamps at the altar, where the priests 
are officiating, and the smoke is rising 
from the censers. A religious gloom 
pervades the whole, but it lacks the 
majestic simplicity of the Duomo at 
Milan, the severe grandeur of our own 
St. Paul’s. There is magnificence ; 
but it is that of the Indian pagoda, 
glittering with marble and gems—not 
such as calls forth the spontaneous 
tribute of admiring devotion. We 
are dazzled, but not impressed ; and 
it is a relief to the aching sight to ex- 
change the solemn gloom for the broad 
light of day. Many a recollection is 
renewed by the sight of that piazza. 
Manyja scene recurs to the memory, 
fraught with the triumphs and dis. 
grace of the Queen of the Adriatic. 
Again, we seem to behold the crowd 
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of merchants—of traders from the 
distant East—of those who had wel- 
comed her palmy days, when the 
wealth of India poured into her ports. 
From so many recollections which 
throng upon the mind, let us select 
two scenes (it is enough) of her 
triumph and her disgrace : 


“It is a glorious afternoon, and all 
Venice is poured forth beside her quays, 
where resounds the busy hum of mer- 
chandize, and upon her canals, alive 
with a thousand gondolas. And now a 
crowd has collected to view a stranger 
bark, whence descend three knights, the 
flower of the western chivalry. The 
cross embroidered on their mantles de- 
notes the object of their mission—it is 
to seek the aid of the republic against 
the Saracen. A few days have passed 
away, and the people are assembled in 
the piazza, and again those knights are 
before them, beneath the shadow of the 
winged lion; and their heads are bare, 
and beside them stands the blind old 
chieftain, bearing the banner of the 
republic ; and a few words are uttered, 
of entreaty and supplication, to the so- 
vereign multitude, and then the sounds 
of approbation are heard—the voice of 
thousands shakes the drooping banners 
—their arms are grasped—their galleys 
are manned, and the fiat of Venice de- 
cides the doom of Constantinople.” 


These were glorious times—the age 


of Italian freedom. Now let us re- 
verse the picture. 

Once more the piazza is filled by an 
anxious crowd; but the triumph of 
power, the joy of success is no longer 
there. The fire of enthusiasm—of 
patriotic zeal—no longer animates 
their expressive countenances ; their 
faces are bent downwards ; they wait 
in mournful expectancy of some me- 
lancholy pageant, prepared by violence 
and oppression; and high above their 
heads floats the banner of the House 
of Hapsburgh—high on those masts, 
once the pride, but now the monu- 
ments of the disgrace of a nation. 
And a proclamation is read, which 
asserts the stranger’s claim to those 
gorgeous palaces, and the thunder of 
artillery mingles with the acclamations 
of a few hirelings, and Venice has 
fallen—a base compromise of French 
expediency with Austrian ambition. 

There are those who deem railways, 
and pensions, and patched-up palaces, 
a sufficient compensation for the loss 
of liberty—who affect to praise the 
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paternal administration of Austria, 
and extol the present tranquillity of a 
people when compared with the stormy 
scenes of national freedom. Such 
political theorists consider the feelings 
and motives which actuate mankind 
as of no value in their material calcu- 
lations. But there is that which 
treasures can never buy, the loss of 
which no benefits can compensate. 
It is the spirit of a free-born nation 
—the consciousness of independence 
—which elevates and sublimes the 
man; it is the fire of patriotism, 
from whence spring (as the mystic 
Tacchus amidst the raging flame) that 
soul which animated the strains of Pe- 
trarch, Dante, and Tasso. Italy may 
yet boast her railroads, her harvests 
and luxurious clime, but never shall 
those strains recall aught but ruin and 
disgrace—never shall the light of native 
genius beam on her land, until her sons 
have learned, by bitter experience, 
that freedom is their last and noblest 
blessing—until the spirit of liberty 
again descends to raise their hearts to 
high and glorious deeds. 


THE DOGE’S PALACE. 


Beside the Church of St. Mark, ex- 
tending to the water-side, is the mag- 
nificent palace of the Doge. After 
ascending a splendid marble staircase, 
down which rolled the head of the ill- 
fated Marino Faliero, the stranger is 
conducted through a spacious hall 
hung with portraits of the doges, and 
paintings illustrative of their deeds, 
among which those of Dandolo are 
justly conspicuous. Here are many 
bronze statues, and other trophies, 
brought to Venice after the siege of 
Constantinople. The historian and 
artist have reason to be thankful that 
the previous capture of that city by a 
Christian host diffused the monuments 
of learning and art over Europe, be- 
fore the barbarity of the Turk had 
completed the work of desolation. 
After having visited the hall of the 
Council of Ten, and looked down the 
chink where was once the famous lion’s 
mouth, an aged “ cicerone” conducted 
us to the dungeons. Some of them 
were beneath the level of the canal ; 
and very moist, slimy, unpleasant 
places they are, admirably calculated 
as the winter residence of a toad, but 
not agreeable quarters for a prisoner. 
Many a tragedy, we have no doubt, 
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was consummated in the dark waters 
of the narrow canal, which flows be- 
neath the Bridge of Sighs, and be- 
tween the palace and the prison. 
There is one step in a passage leading 
to a part of the prison, where the 
words of Dante, “ Lasciate ogni spo- 
ranza,” might well be applied, as those 
who passed that fatal bound never re- 
turned. The Bridge of Sighs spans 
the narrow canal, which, as it has been 
sighed and sung about by so many 
poets, both fledged and unfledged, since 
the time of Byron, we shall dismiss for 
the present with the single remark, 
that the proximity of the prison and 
palace is more the characteristic of 
Oriental despotism than of the free 
institutions of Europe. This is one 
among the many similarities which 
may be traced in comparing the Vene- 
tian government, its spirit and institu- 
tions, with the unchanging dogmas and 
tyranny of the East. 


“ MARINO FALIERO.” 


In the hall of the Doge’s palace, 
among the portraits of the chief ma- 
gistrates of the republic, is a frame 
covered by a black veil, beneath which 
is inscribed the name of the ill-fated 
Marino Faliero. Independent of the 
charm which genius has thrown over 
his history, there is a mystery attached 
to his fate which might well arrest the 
attention of the historian. Was he, 
indeed, worthy of the infamy entailed 
on the name of a traitor to his coun- 
try? Or did he fall a victim to the 
jealousy of that secret tribunal who 
dreaded any invasion of their privi- 
leges ? Was it because he dared to as- 
sert more liberal principles than those 
consistent with the safety of an oligarchy 
—because he dreamed of a power found- 
ed on the love of the people, that he fell 
a sacrifice to a conspiracy, the nature 
of which resembled those hatched in 
the seraglio of an eastern despot. 
These are questions difficult to decide ; 
yet, we may find a history somewhat 
parallel to that of Marino Faliero in 
the annals of Sparta. The constitu- 
tion of that celebrated republic resem- 
bled, in many respects, the oligarchy 
of Venice. In both there was the 
larger and smaller council; the head 
magistrate, with limited power, chosen 
from and jealously watched by a small 
body of the nobles. Hence arises the 
similiarity between the fate of Marino 
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Faliero and of Pausanias, the celebrat- 
ed leader at Platwa, who was after. 
wards accused of treachery, and pun- 
ished with death, by a conspiracy of 
the nobles. Both had endeavoured to 
engage the affections of the multitude 
by the offer of a more liberal form of 
government ; both were betrayed, and 
became the victims of a party whom 
they could not subdue. The guilt of 
Pausanias was probably better esta- 
blished than that of Marino Faliero, 
but the similar fate of both may prove 
the remarkable coincidence between 
some of the principal institutions of 
Venice and the republic of Lycurgus, 


THE LIDO. 


There is a long narrow strip of land 
forming a kind of natural breakwater, 
which protects Venice from the Adri- 
atic. It might seem to a spectator, 
when beholding the city beneath from 
the summit of the campanile in the 
Piazza, that were it not for this little 
promontory, a violent tempest might 
bury palaces and churches beneath 
the waves. It is a desolate spot, 
destitute of vegetation and partly 
covered with the sand borne by 
the sea-breeze. There are a few 
tombs scattered about, marked with 
Hebrew characters, denoting that 
they belong to that race long pro- 
scribed in Europe, the children of 
Israel. But, after the confinement of 
a Venetian life, it is pleasant to find a 
small strip of ground, by which you 
may ascertain the utility of those 
members called legs, with which man 
has been endowed, the advantages of 
which an inhabitant of Venice might 
be inclined to call in question. In 
fact, although it is possible to walk 
through the whole city, by taking cir- 
cuitous routes, passing bridges like 
staircases, &c., yet it is infinitely more 
agreeable and convenient to take a 
gondola, especially as the gondolier 
may sometimes act as your “cicerone,” 
and enable you thus to dispense with a 
“valet de place,” a tiresome kind of 
animal, who talks of nothing in Venice 
but of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese. 
There is another sight, however, to 
be seen at the Lido, which should not 
be omitted in the catalogue of its 
attractions. It is the sunset, when 
the luminary descends like a ball of 
fire into the Adriatic. We might al- 
most imagine that the waters hissed 
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when it apparently touched their 
verge. There is nothing to interrupt 
the view, sea and sky are suffused 
with a brilliant crimson glow, and the 
sun descends (in classical phrase) into 
the bosom of Oceanus, or to use the 
words of our own poet— 


* One unclouded blaze of living light.” 
BYRON. 


VENICE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Would you wish to realize to your- 
self the glories of an age long gone 
by, to evoke the memories of the past, 
and summon the mighty dead to peo- 
ple a scene of ancient days—look not 
to revive those recollections beneath 
the broad and garish light of day, 
when the hurry of business of man’s 
material pursuits, interrupt and chase 
away the laboured thought. But when 
the vulgar—the “ & worau,” the  ig- 
nobile vulgus,” who turn into bed to 
sleep away their supper, have disap- 
peared—when the full moon looks 
down over dome and tower, and all 
that shocks the imagination by day, all 
the contrast of splendour and wretch- 
edness, of former grandeur and splen- 
did misery, is thrown into the shade ; 
when nothing is abroad to disturb the 
meditations of him who, reckless of 
colds and night air, ventures forth to 
enjoy the evening breeze ; then it is 
that the spirit shakes off its earthly 
trammels, and soars far into the regions 
of thought. It was our last evening 
in Venice, when, having escaped the 
crowd still lingering on the Piazza, 
we took our gondola, and passed along 
by the broad stream of the “ Canal 
Grande.” The light gleaming in the 
pure vault of heaven, was reflected 
back from magnificent churches and 
palaces, many retaining but a sem- 
blance of their pristine splendour. 
Not a sound was heard, but 
the buzz of the musquito, or 
the gurgle of the water beneath 
the oar of the gondolier, and the 
many boats which passed us, dark and 
noiseless, added more to the mysterious 
character of the scene. Away with 
those who would banish romance and 
enthusiasm from this world of ours— 
who would reduce everything to their 
dull material notions, their day-books 
and ledgers—who mix up Shakspeare 
and cabbages, a reminiscence from 
Dante and a cure for corns. With 
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such there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. There are 
many of this description to be met 
with—of those who could not stop to 
behold a splendid sunset, because din- 
ner was waiting, and the soup would 
be cold, and who are afraid to venture 
out in the evening lest they might 
catch rheumatic gout. The question 
naturally arises, why did they under- 
take such a perilous exploit as leaving 
their fireside, and well-aired sheets, to 


* encounter damp, and indigestion, and 


cold on the continent. Let us leave 
them to their unenvied ease, and glide 
slowly beneath the shadow of the 
Doge’s Palace, and view the domes of 
St. Mark glistening beneath the vault 
of night. How often, in her palmy 
days, have the throngs of giddy re- 
vellers paused, enchanted by the 
beauty of the spot, while the thousand 
gondolas glanced by, filled with the 
votaries of pleasure, and echoing with 
the strains of Tasso! These were 
times when Venice was indeed Queen 
of the Adriatic, enthroned upon her 
isles, rising like the Cyprian goddess 
from the waters. How changed is 
the scene! how gone the beauty! 
Her merchants are beggars, pensioned 
by the charity of Austria—her sons 
the subjects of a stranger—her com- 
merce decayed—her spirit broken. 
How different from the time when 
she dared to stand almost single- 
handed against the banded powers of 
Europe! The Bucentaur lies rotting 
in the deserted docks, once filled with 
shipping, the admiration of Europe. 
Her palaces are falling to decay— 
many a broken column and fallen 
capital attests the perishable nature 
of human greatness. A stranger in- 
habits her halls, and insults her fallen 
majesty. But away with these gloomy 
reflections, they suit not such a scene 
as this—the beauty of the midnight 
hour. Let us summon the recollec- 
tions of chivalry and romance to our 
aid—let us people the solitude, and 
wake its pristine life within the 
withered frame. Itis not the thought 
of what she is, but of what she has 
been, which should influence our 
spirit, when passing by so many scenes 
of ancient glory. Not thus did the 
Roman muse, when he paused amidst 
the ruins of fallen Carthage. He 
sat, indeed, upon a broken column, his 
eye rested on the ruined temple, the 
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fallen arch; but he regarded them 
not, his thoughts were far away—he 
held communion with those of ancient 
time, the spirits of the mighty dead. 
He thought of when the Carthaginian 
shook in his iron grasp the gates of 
the seven-hilled city—when the legions 
were mowed down by the African 
sword, and Rome trembled for her 
empire. He thought of the last 
struggle of expiring patriotism, when 
women and children rushed to the 
fight, and the astonished foe quailed 
before the determination of despair. 

Had Venice perished like Car- 
thage, her beauty might indeed have 
been more defaced, her buildings less 
worthy of the admiration of the 
stranger ; but her name should have 
been a watchword of freedom to re- 
motest ages, her death-knell had 
waked a chord of sympathy in every 
patriot’s heart. Again, we see the 
triumphant march of the Crusaders, 
the gonfalon of the republic, waving 
on the towers of Zara and Constan- 
tinople—the return of her victorious 
fleets, when the setting sun had wit- 
nessed the defeat and shame of Genoa. 
These are memories which incite to 
great and glorious deeds; would that 
they had availed her to add one more 
laurel to her unpolluted brow, would 
that she had known, when hope was 


gone, to descend again into the waters 
from which she rose, her flag un- 
struck, her honour unsullied. 

Venice, farewell! long would we 
linger beside thy waters, charmed by 
the spell attached to the memory of an 
age coeval with the brightest scenes of 
Italian glory, the age of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, of Dante and Tasso, 
Thine has been a mysterious career ; 
thou hast been the witness alike of a 
falling and a rising empire. As the 


* prophet of old, thou hast stood be- 


tween the dead and the living—a 
connecting link in the chain of cen. 
turies, between tottering Rome and 
the vigorous growth of modern Europe, 
between the Hun and the Frank, 
Attila and Napoleon. Thy architec. 
ture, thy institutions, the spirit and 
manners of thy people, all attest the 
two-fold nature of thy destiny, as placed 
between the old and new civilization, 
sharing in the characteristics of both, 
uniting the immutable dogmas, the 
despotism of Oriental unity with the 
changes and revolutions of the West. 
We leave thee with regret ; for never 
shall we look on a fairer scene—a 
scene so full of teeming recollections, 
so pregnant with the memory of 
bright and varied fortune, as that 
which we now gaze upon, beneath the 
brilliant moonlight of an Italian sky. 
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Tue greater the circumference of man’s 
mental achievements, the more vast he 
finds the inner boundary of what he has 
not achieved. We know it is a favourite 
argument with those of our own time 
who would excuse the characteristic 
lack of great and original works in ima- 
ginative literature, that genius is at a 
disadvantage—that its efforts are anti- 
cipated by earlier efforts—that it has 
cometoolate. But this is only an excuse. 
It may salve the vanity of one or another 
disappointed aspirant to think so, but 
will never hold with the broad and 
liberal speculator on man’s intellectual 
nature. Vast tracts of thought have, 
it is true, been landed upon, seized, 
reclaimed, and become for ever the 
possession of others. But the conti- 
nent isas boundless as ever ; and it is 
only to plunge into the forest with half 
the energy of original enterprize, to 
find the plains, and the waters, and 
the mountains of vaster regions spread 
before us in their unexplored solitude 
and sublimity. 

No doubt, genius must now be in- 
structed. To dare is not enough. 
To know all that may be known, must 
precede the plunge into the unknown. 
The territory wrested from nature by 
man must be traversed, and the ex- 
perience of its population mastered, 
before the desert can be made produc- 
tive by human labour. Nay, more— 
the information thus acquired must 
form the groundwork and suggest the 
direction of further enterprise. It 
must be predetermined what to aim 
at, and what to avoid ; how to grapple 
with difficulties—how to improve ad- 
vantages. The chivalrous adventurer 
of bygone ages, with whom the only im- 
pelling motive was the vague restless- 
ness of his own spirit, and the only 
guide the stars of heaven, must now be 
succeeded by those who, fired by the 
same energy of purpose, and confiding 
with the same implicit reliance on the 
same exalted influences, own a great 
and intelligible object, and possess an 
elaborate and accurate chart. 
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Hence the avenues to success are 
perhaps less direct than they originally 
were. Spirits which might have ar- 
rived at its shrine when it was ap- 
proached by a single step, may flag in 
the toilsome march of preliminary pre- 
paration; but Genrvs, that annihilator 
of difficulties, will only gain strength 
by opposing obstacles, rejoicing when 
it finds itself alone at the’ confines 
of that great tract, to reach which has 
been too much for minor celebrities, 
and within whose depths the footsteps 
of human imagination are still as un- 
traceable as ever. 

In this view we are aware we differ 
from some able critics, Jeffrey in par- 
ticular, who deem it impossible—or so 
improbable as to amount to a practical 
impossibility—that any future genius 
will be found sufficiently vast to create, 
that is, to originate poetry, or poiesis, 
with the full grandeur andeffect of those 
old masters of sacred and profane inspi- 
ration who found the tracts of human 
thought a solitude, and the waters of 
thegreat deep of the imagination moved 
over by the sole pinion of the Spirit 
of God. That man can make a Gar- 
den of Eden of the scored surface of 
arable land, or find the majesty of the 
“‘ much-crowded main” in the crowd- 
ed channel across which commerce 
ploughs its smoky way, from a brick- 
and-mortar wharf on one shore to a 
fishing-quay on another, is not to be 
reasonably expected. But these en- 
thusiasts for the past forget, that 
poetry does not deal with limitable 
materials—that the sides of Parnassus 
are only cultivated to a certain eleva- 
tion—that its steeps and its pinnacles 
are yet unreclaimed for the appropria- 
tion of genius, and that if it only com- 
mence the work from the superior li- 
mits of man’s present domain, it will find 
the soil as virgin as at first, and each 
terrace reclaimed more sublime even 
than those appropriated by the energy 
of antiquity. 

To assert that originality—that high 
characteristic of genius—is displayed 
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in the general conception and design 
of the remarkable poem before us, were 
to imply that there is any intelligible 
design whatever perceptible throughout 
it, whichwould bea mistake. Asa whole, 
Festus is to the general reader as com- 
plete an enigma as Hamlet is to an 
unpoetical mind, or Faust to an un- 
metaphysical one. And the difference 
appears to be this: that whereas the 
English and the German poet sought 
each to convey to less imaginative or 
less philosophical temperaments some- 
thing which was clear to his own su- 
perior intellect—each partially failing 
and partially succeeding in his object 
—the author of Festus has included 
the mystical in his original plan, and 
admitted from the first an esoteric 
meaning, which he is hopeless—or re- 
gardless—of rendering intelligible to 
others. This appears to us to be the 
clue equally to his beauties and his 
defects, as far as the general design is 
concerned, Where mysticism—might 
we not call it mystification ? — en- 
hances the force of certain conceptions, 
and is the natural concomitant of cer- 
tain lofty inspirations, there the poet 
has his triumphs: just as the judi- 
cious painter will wrap a cloud around 
the summit of a mountain, leaving it 
to the imagination to give it what al- 
titude it pleases, and which is generally 
the major imago of the true. But where 
strong and foreground effects are to be 
produced—where human action and 
human passion have to be depicted, and 
the mind or heart smitten with a palpa- 
ble stroke of nature, there the genius 
of Mr. Bailey is found wanting. We 
are put off with a hint, a glance, a 
whisper, an echo, adream. Fanciful 
obscurity is substituted for energetic, 
earnest life. Panting to place one 
foot on the solid ground, we graze 
the shore, to be floated off again on 
heaven-reflecting but fleeting and ,un- 
substantial waters. 

Mr. Bailey has therefore failed in 
producing a work which can ever inte- 
rest the public mind. No grand out- 
lines mark it out for notice at a dis- 
tance ; no earnest and specific purpose 
explains the elaboration of the details, 
or the vastness of the seale, It is a 
pyramid of mental labour, great in 
itself, and suggestive of greatness in 
the builder, but uncommensurate with 
any discoverable exigency, aud there- 
fore, incapable of converting our won- 
der into interest and admiration. 


Let us give Mr. Bailey the benefit 
of his own statement. In the course 
of the poem he puts into the mouth 
of his hero an account of its object, 
nature, and pretensions. He says :— 


‘Tt has a plan but no plot.” 


And adds, as his reason :— 
«‘ Life hath none.” 


But the intelligent reader will not be 
slow to see that the admission con- 
demns him, whilst its grounds are any- 
thing but a justification. Life in the 
abstract, indeed, has ** no plot ;” but 
every individual life, in retrospect, and 
historically, has. A single actual bio- 
graphy is a drama, on the model of 
which all constructed ones are framed. 
And it is the consciousness of this dra- 
matic truth of nature in the breasts of 
us all, that enables us to go along 
with the creations of the poet who is 
faithful to her, and allow fiction to 
usurp the interest, and engross the 
sympathies of reality. 

Mr. Bailey’s “ plan” consists solely 
in the design of aiming at The Good, 
and evincing the power of virtue over 
evil, and truth over falsehood. Within 
these extreme limits he wanders with- 
out aim or restraint; beating up, as 
it were, against the wind, and keeping 
to no particular point of the compass, 
content if after each tack he be found 
to have gained somewhat in his course 
towards “the final consummation of 
all things.” 

The considerations offered above 
will sufficiently explain the history of 
the poem—its flattering reception by 
the most highly-gifted and competent 
judges, coupled with the almost com- 
plete indifference of the public. And 
it is additionally proper that we should 
exhibit this; for in making our ex- 
tracts we cannot avoid presenting such 
beauties to the reader as “without 
some explanation would render the 
present position of the poet and his 
work altogether unaccountable. 

Even to say what the “poem” of 
Festus is, is difficult. It is dramatic 
in its form, consisting of scenes, though 
undivided into acts or other greater 
divisions. Its length is  inordi- 
nate, extending to upwards of thirteen 
thousand lines. The scenes wander 
from heaven to earth—from earth on 
‘‘ the surface,” to earth in its centre— 
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thence to a Platonic sphere of purified 
existence—thenceto “hell!” One scene 
is designated as “ space” — another, 
« anywhere” —another, “ elsewhere !”— 
the final theatre of action being the 
«heaven of heavens!” The personages 
introduced are in keeping with these 
scenes ; they consist of every class of 
being—from the Father omnipotent, 
the Trinity, the archangels, angels, and 
other superior intelligences—man, and 
woman, in all their classes, grades, and 
varieties,—to depraved and inferior 
orders, the infernal spirits, their ru- 
lers, and finally to the master spirit of 
evil! This, it will be allowed, is range 
enough jn time, space, and degree ! 

Festus, the hero, is a pure abstrac- 
tion. True, he is in every part bor- 
rowed, even to the very name, from the 
Faustus of the German poet. But in 
every part—including the name—only 
half borrowed. The characters are 
to each other in fact, (to borrow a 
technical phrase) as the names. But, 
unfortunately, the parts left behind in 
the appropriation are those which were, 
perhaps, the most essential to be re- 
tained. The link which holds the ab- 
straction of Goéthe to human nature, 
and consequently to human hearts, is 
precisely that dropped by Mr. Bailey. 
He has grasped at the shadow, and 
lost the substance. 

To illustrate this negative proposi- 
tion is beyond-our power. It could 
not be done otherwise than by pre- 
senting the poem at full length. But 
no one can rise from its perusal with- 
out admitting its truth. The body 
is wanting to the spirit. Festus is 
formless and featureless as a cloud, 
even in his grandeur and beauty. He 
is the projection of an unseen reality 
on amagic screen. 

The Lucifer, too, who is a blended 
image of the Mephistopheles in “Faust” 
and the Tempter in Byron’s “ Cain,” 
wants the characteristic fiendship of 
both one and the other of these evil 
creations of the poets. The Lucifer 
of Mr. Bailey appears, as in Job, and 
as in “Cain,” before the throne of 
the Almighty, with a like request— 


** Gop. 
What wouldst thou, Lucifer ? 
LUCIFER. There is a youth 
Among the sons of men I fain would have 
Given up wholly to me. 
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Gop. 


He is thine, 
To tempt. 


Lucirer. I thank Thee, Lord!” 

He accordingly proceeds, in pursu- 
ance of the divine permission, to play 
his part, and work upon the mind of the 
mortal student. He finds Festus full 
of unearthly longings ; sighing for the 
embraces of spirits, and the communion 
with things of other worlds, or the in- 
animate existences of this; full, too, 
of mingled cavils and credulities ; of 
vague scepticism and objectless wor- 
ship. Festus calls upon the elements 
in succession to respond to his aspira- 
tions; but in vain. Much beauty 
enters into these his invocations. The 
following passage is contained in the 
address to the air; describing, with 
grace and power, the effects of that 
element :— 


6 ob ** Now, 

So light as not to wake the snowiest 
down 

Upon the dove’s breast, winning her 
bright way 

Calm and sublime as Grace unto the 
soul, 

Towards her far native grove; now, 
stern and strong 

As ordnance, overturning tree and 
tower ; 

Cooling the white brows of the peaks of 
fire,— 

Turning the sea’s broad furrows like a 
plough,— 

Fanning the fruitening plains, breathing 
the sweets 

Of meadows, wandering o’er blinding 
snows, 

And sands like sea-beds and the streets 
of cities, 

Where men as garnered grain lie heaped 
together ; 

Freshening the cheeks, and mingling oft 
the locks 

Of youth and beauty ’neath star-speak- 
ing eve; 

Swelling the pride of canvas, or, in 
wrath, 

Scattering the fleets of nations like dead 
leaves ; 

In all, the same o’ermastering sightless 
force, 

Bowing the highest things of earth to 
heaven, 

And lifting up the dust unto the stars ; 

Fatelike, confounding reason, and like 
God’s 

Spirit, conferring life upon the world,— 

Midst all corruption incorruptible ; 

Monarch of all the elements !” 
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The following words of Lucifer are 
a key to the main incidents of the 
poem :— 


«* L.UCIFER. Peace, peace! 
All nature knows that I am with thee 
here, 
And that thou need’st no minor minister. 
To thee I personate the world—its 
powers, 
Beliefs, and doubts, and practices. 
Festus. Are all 
Mine invocations fruitless, then ? 
LuciFEr. They are, 
Let us enjoy the world!” 


Then it is that the mortal and im- 
mortal spirits mix with men and women. 
Characters come and go before this 
binary system of moral being, much 
in the manner of their presentation to 
Goethe's linked intelligences, It is 
superfluous to criticise a plot so pal- 
pably appropriated from another ; 

ut the reader* must bear in mind 
what we have already intimated, that 
whereas the German has brought his 
metaphysical hero in contact with, 
and to be an actor in, one intelligible 
and pathetic fable, Mr. Bailey throws 
before his a succession of disconnected 
and shadowy images, committing the 
fatal error of clothing the earthly or 
real personages he introduces, in that 
mystic garment which should have 
been worn as a contrast, and exclu- 
sively, by those intended to adumbrate 
metaphysical existences. 

Clara loves Festus. She is the em- 
bodiment of woman. All the re-en- 
trant angles of the feminine soul are 
described to adegree. Festus loves 
Clara; saliently,as a man. But he 
is hurried off to other contemplations. 
He must know the world. He meets 
a student, and discusses with him the 
internal constitution of humanity :— 


‘“‘Festus. The heart is formed as 

earth was—its first age 

Formless and void, and fit but for itself ; 

Then feelings half alive, just organized, 

Come next,—then creeping sports and 
purposes,— 

Then animal desires, delights, and 
loves— 

For love is the first and granite-like 
effect 

Of things—the longest and the highest : 
next 

The wild and winged desires, youth’s 
saurian schemes, 

Which creep and fly by turns; which 
kill, and eat, 


And do disgorge each other : comes at 
length 

The mould of perfect matchless man. 
hood—then 

Woman divides the heart, and multi- 
plies it. 

The insipidity of innocence 

Palls : it is guilty, happy, and undone. 

A death is laid upon it, and it goes— 

Quits its green Eden for the sandy world, 

Where it works out its nature, as it may, 

In sweat, smiles, blood, tears, cursings, 
and what not. 

And giant sins possess it; and it wor- 
ships 

Works of the hand, head, heart—its own 
or others— 

A creature worship, which excludeth 
God's: 

The less thrusts out the greater. Warn- 
ing comes, 

But the heart fears not—feels not; till 
at last 

Down comes the flood from Heaven; 
and that heart, 

Broken inwards, earthlike, to its cen- 
tral hell : 

Or like the bright and burning eye we 
see 

Inly, when pressed hard backwards on 
the brain, 

Ends and begins again—destroyed, is 
saved. 

Every man is the first man to himself, 

And Eves are just as plentiful as apples; 

Nor do we fall, nor are we saved by 
proxy. i 

The Eden we live in is our own heart ; 

And the first thing we do, of our free 
choice, 

Is sure and necessary to be sin.” 


Lucifer urges these reflections to 
their infidel limits. But Festus reasons 
in his own way, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that the sooner we are fit to 
be all mind, the better. « Blest,” he 
says— 


**Is he whose heart is the home of the 
great dead, 

And their great thoughts. Who can 
mistake great thoughts ? 

They seize upon the mind—arrest, and 
search, 

And shake it—bow the tall soul as by 
wind— 

Rush over it like rivers over reeds, 

Which quaver in the current—turn us 
cold, 

And pale, and voiceless ; leaving in the 
brain 

A rocking and a ringing,— glorious, 

But momentary, madness might it last, 

And close the soul with Heaven as with 
a seal !” 
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But the Tempter must shew his patient 
things beneath the surface of things. 
Accordingly he takes him to the 
centre, to “the fire-crypts of the 
world.” Thence the pair make a visit 
to an earthly metropolis; and thence 
again are borne together to “ another 
and a better world,’ where the Muse of 
Poetry is met and accosts them. The 
reply of Festus to the celestial person- 
age is certainly eminently beautiful. 
We cannot bring ourselves to muti- 
late it: — 


“Festus. Poets are all who love— 

who feel great truths 

And tell them; and the truth of truths 
is love. 

There was a time—oh, I remember well! 

When, like a sea-shell with its sea-born 
strain, 

My soul aye rang with music of the 
lyre; 

And my heart shed its lore as leaves 
their dew— 

A honey dew, and throve on what it 
shed. 

All things I loved; but song I loved in 
chief. 

Imagination isthe air of mind ; 

Judgment its earth, and memory its 
main ; 

Passion its fire. 
Heaven ; 

Swiftlike I lived above; once touching 
earth, 

The meanest thing might master me: 
long wings 

But baffled. Still and still I harped on 
song. 

Oh! to create within the mind is bliss ; 

And, shaping forth the lofty thought, 
or lovely, 

We seek not, need not Heaven: and 
when the thought— 

Cloudy and shapeless, first forms on the 
mind, 

Slow darkening into some gigantic make, 

How the heart shakes with pride and 
fear, as heaven 

Quakes under its own thunder; or as 
might, 

Of old, the mortal mother of a god, 

When first she saw him lessening up the 
skies. 

And I began the toil divine of verse, 

Which, like a burning bush, doth guest 
a god. 

But this was only wing-flapping—not 
flight ; 

The pawing of the courser ere he win ; 

Till, by degrees, from wrestling with 
my soul, 

I gathered strength to keep the fleet 
thoughts fast, 

VoL. XXX.—WNo. 175. 
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And made them bless me. Yes, there 
was a time 

When tomes of ancient song held eye 
and heart— 

Were the sole lore I recked of: the great 
bards 

Of Greece, of Rome, and mine own mas- 
ter land, 

And they who in the holy book are 
deathless,— 

Men who have vulgarized sublimity, 

And bought up truth for the nations; 
parted it, 

As soldiers lotted once the garb of God; 

Men who have forged gods—uttered— 
made them pass: 

In whose words, to be read with many 
a heaving 

Of the heart, is a pow’r like wind in 
rain— 

Sons of the sons of God, who, in olden 
days, 

Did leave their passionless Heaven for 

earth and woman, 

Brought an immortal to a mortal breast; 

And, like a rainbow clasping the sweet 
earth, 

And melting in the covenant of love, 

Left here a bright precipitate of soul, 

Which lives for ever through the lives 
of men, 

Flashing, by fits, like fire from an 
enemy’s front— 

Whose thoughts, like bars of sunshine 
in shut rooms, 

Mid gloom, all glory, win the world to 
light— 

Who make their very follies like their 
souls ; 

And like the young moon with a ragged 
edge, 

Still, in their imperfection, beautiful— 

Whose weaknesses are lovely as their 
strengths, 

Like the white nebulous matter between 
stars, 

Which, if not light, at least is likest 
light,— 

Men whom we build our love round like 
an arch 

Of triumph, as they pass us on their 
way 

To glory and to immortality ; 

Men whose great thoughts possess us 
like a passion 

Through every limb and the whole 
heart ; whose words 

Haunt us as eagles haunt the mountain 
air ; 

Thoughts which command all coming 
times and minds, 

As from a tower a warden,—fix them- 
selves, 

Deep in the heart as meteor stones in 
earth, 

Dropped from some higher sphere; the 
words of gods, 

H 
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And fragments of the undeemed tongues 
of Heaven. 

Men who walk up to fame as to a friend 

Or their own house, which from the 
wrongful heir 


They have wrested, from the world’s 
hard hand and gripe,— 
Men who, like Death, all bone, but all 


unarmed, 

Have ta’en the giant world by the throat, 
and thrown him; 

And made him swear to maintain their 
name and fame 


At peril of his life—who shed great 
thoughts 


As easily as an oak looseneth its golden 
leaves 
In a kindly largess to the soil it grew 


on— 

Whose rich dark ivy thoughts, sunned 
o’er with love, 

Flourish around the deathless stems of 
their names— 

Whose names are ever on the world’s 
broad tongue, 

Like sound upon the falling of a foree— 

Whose words, if winged, are with an- 
gels’ wings— 

Who play upon the heart as on a harp, 

And make our eyes bright as we speak 
of then— 

Whose hearts have a look southwards, 
and are open 

To the whole noon of nature—these I 
have waked 

And wept o’er, night by night ; oft pon- 
dering thus : 

Homer is gone ; and where is Jove ?” 


Fresh interests are now introduced. 
At a festive entertainment we meet 
a new character—Helen—loving Fes- 
tus, and loved, though less ardently, 
by him. He sweetly sings the reason 
of his less-absorbing worship:— 


* Festus. I cannot love as I have 
loved, 
And yet I know not why ; 
It is the one great woe of life 
To feel all feeling die : 
And one by one the heartstrings snap, 
As age comes on so chill ; 
And hope seems left that hope may cease, 
And all will soon be still. 
And the strong passions, like to storms, 
Soon rage themselves to rest, 
Or leave a desolated calm— 
A worn and wasted breast ; 
A heart that like the Geyser spring, 
Amidst its bosomed snows, 
May shrink, not rest—but with its 
blood 
Boils even in repose. 
And yet the things one might have loved 
Remain as they have been,— 
Truth ever lovely, and one heart, 
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Still sacred and serene— 

But lower, less, and grosser things 
Eclipse the world-like mind, 

And leave their cold dark shadow where 
Most to the light inclined. 


And then it ends as it began, 

The orbit of our race, 

In pains and tears, and fears of life, 
And the new dwelling-place. 

From life to death—from death to life 
We hurry round to God, 

And leave behind us nothing but 

The path that we have trod.” 


Festus is again rapt to a “ world of 
spirits.” He visits Helen on his re. 
turn, and she questions him :— 


** HELEN. Where hast been? 

Festus. Say, am I altered? 

HELEN. Nowise. 

FEsTUvs. It is well, 
Then in the resurruction we may know 


Each other. I have been among the 
worlds, 
Angels and spirits bodiless.” 


Her curiosity is only stimulated ; and 
Festus begins to recount some of the 


wonders he has seen. The nervous 
sensibility of the female is alarmed 


lest he should have gained such privi- 
leges through forbidden means :-— 


*‘Was it with wand and circle, book 
and skull, 

With rites forbid and backward-jabber- 
ed prayers, 

In cross-roads or in churchyard, at full 
moon, 

And by instruction of the ghostly dead, 

That thou hast wrought these wonders, 
and attained 

Such high transcendent powers and 
secrets ?” 


The reply of Festus allays, though it 
does not completely remove, her appre- 
hensions. He tells of the wonders he 
has witnessed, and the momentous 
truths he has heard. The spirits, too, 
of good and evil, are pourtrayed with 
a vigour and a grace which makes us 
regret our limited space for extract. 
Helen and the student question him 
farther of his own experiences, his life 
and pursuits. He says he met a poet 
once :— 


** He was a friend of mine; 
I knew him well; his mind, habits, and 
works, 
Taste, temper, temperament, and every 
thing ; 
Yet with as kind a heart as ever beat, 
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He was no sooner made than marred. 
Though young, 
He wrote amid the ruins of his heart ; 
They were his throne and theme :—like 
some lone king, 
Who tells the story of the land he lost, 
And how he lost it. 
STUDENT. Tell us more of him. 
He.en, Nay, but it saddens thee. 
Festus. ’Tis like enough : 
We slip away like shadows into shade ; 
We end, and make no mark we had 
begun ; 
We come to nothing, like a pure intent. 
When we have hoped, sought, striven, 


and lost our aim, 

Then the truth fronts us, beaming out 
of darkness, 

Like a white brow, through its over- 
shadowing hair— 

As though the day were overcast, my 
Helen ! 

But I was speaking of my friend. He 
was 

Quick, generous, simple, obstinate in 
end, 

High-hearted from his youth ; his spirit 
rose, 

In many a glittering fold and gleamy 
crest, 

Hydra-like to its hindrance ; mastering 
all, 

Save one thing—love, and that out- 
hearted him. 

Nor did he think enough, till it was 
over, 

How bright a thing he was breaking, or 
he would 

Surely have shunned it, nor have let 
his life 

Be pulled to pieces like a rose by a child ; 

And his heart’s passions made him oft 
do that 

Which made him writhe 
what he had done, 

And thin his blood by weeping at a 
night. 

If madness wrought the sin, the sin 
wrought madness, 

And made a round of ruin. It is sad 

To see the light of beauty wane away, 

Know eyes are dimming, bosom shrivel- 
ling, feet 

Losing their spring, and limbs their lily 
roundness ; 

But it is worse to feel our heart-spring 
gone, 

To lose hope, care not for the coming 
thing, 

And feel all things go to decay with us, 

As’twere our life’s eleventh month: and 
yet 

All this he went through young. 

That poet loved. Here is the beauti- 

ful description of the beloved one :— 


‘* Her heart was all humanity, 
Her soul all God’s ; in spirit and in form, 


to think on 
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Like fair. Her cheek had the pale pearly 
pink 

Of seashells, the world’s sweetest tint, 
as though 

She lived, one half might deem, on roses 
sopped 

In silver dew; she spake as with the 
voice 

Of spheral harmony which greets the 
soul 

When at the hour of death the saved 
one knows 

His sister angels near; her eye was as 

The golden pane the setting sun doth 
just 

Imblaze, which shews, till Heaven comes 
down again, 

All other lights but grades of gloom: 
her dark, 

Long rolling locks wereas a stream the 
slave 

Might “eign for gold, and searching 
find. 


The poet’s mind is next painted :— 


**Festus. All things were inspira- 
tion unto him: 
Wood, wold, hill, field, sea, city, soli- 
tude, 
And crowds and streets, and man 
where’er he was ; 
And the blue eye of God which is above 


us; 

Brook-bounded pine spinnies where spi- 
rits flit ; 

And haunted pits the rustic hurries by, 

Where cold wet ghosts sit ringing jing- 
ling bells ; 

Old orchards’ leaf-roofed aisles, and red- 
cheeked load ; 

And the blood-coloured tears which yew 
trees weep 

O’er churchyard graves, like murderers 
remorseful. 

The dark green rings where fairies sit 
and sup, 

Crushing the violet dew in the acorn 
cup, 

Where by his new-made bride the bride- 
groom sips,— 

The white moon shimmering on their 
longing lips ; 

The large o’erloaded wealthy-looking 
wains 

Quietly swaggering home through leafy 
lanes, 

Leaving on all low branches as they 
come, 

Straws for the birds, ears of the harvest 
home. 

Summer’s warm soil or winter’s cruel 
sky, 

Clear,cold and icy-blue like a sea-eagle’s 
eye; 

All things to Him bare thoughts of 
minstrelsy.” 
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The student seeks to know what the 

poet did:— 
‘Festus. He wrote a poem. 
STUDENT. What was said of it ? 
Festus. Oh, much was said—much 

more than understood ; 

One said, that he was mad; another, 

wise ; 

Another, wisely mad. 

there. 

Judge thou among them. 
StTuDENT. Well, but, who said what ? 
Festus. Some said that he blas- 

phemed ; and these men lied 

To all eternity, unless such men 

Be saved, when God shall rase that lie 

from life, 

And from His own eternal memory : 

But still the word is lied ; though it were 

writ 

In honeydew upon a lily leaf, 

With quill of nightingale, like love-let- 

ters 

From Oberon sent to the bright Titania, 

Fairest of all the fays—for that he used 

The name of God as spirits use it, 

barely, 

Yet surely more sublime innakedness, 

Statuelike, than in a whole tongue of 

dress. 

Thou knowest, God! that to the full of 

worship 

All things are worship-full; and Thy 

great name, 

In all its awful brevity, hath nought 

Unholy breeding in it, but doth bless 

Rather the tongue that utters it; for 

me, 

I ask no higher office than to fling 

My spirit at Thy feet, and cry Thy 

name 

God! through eternity. 

sees 

Irreverence in that name, must have 

been used 

To take that namein vain, and the same 

man 

Would see obscenity in pure white 

statues.” 


The book is 


The man who 


The student asks advice as to the cul- 
tivation of his own talents. It is 


given with the grace and tact of a 
Hamlet :— 


‘Festus. Many make books, few 

poems, which may do 

Well for their gains, but they do nought 
for truth, 

Nor man, true bard’s main aim. 
the books, 

But the creations live. 
thought, 

And clip it round the edge, and chal- 
lenge him 


Perish 


Some steal a 
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Whose ’twas to swear to it. 
things thus 

Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 

Into new stars. Some never rise above 

A pretty fault, like faulty dahlias ; 

And of whose best things it is kindly 
said, 

The thought is fair ; but, to be perfect, 
wants 

A little heightening, like a pretty face 

With alow forehead. Do thou more 
than such, 

Or else do nothing.” 


To serve 


And he is instructed that the poet 


must judge of himself by a high 
standard :— 


‘¢___ he must weigh himself as he 

Will be weighed after by posterity ; 

After us all are critics, to a man. 

Write to the mind and heart, and let 
the ear 

Glean after what it can. 
great 

Or er thoughts is sweeter far than 
a 

Word-music ; and great thoughts, like 
great deeds, need 

No trumpet. Never be in haste in 
writing, 

Let that thou utterest be of nature's 
flow, 

Not art’s; a fountain’s, not a pump’s. 
But once 

Begun, work thou all things into thy 
work ; 

And set thyself about it, as the sea 

About earth, lashing at it day and night. 

And leave the stamp of thine own soul 
in it 

As thorough as the fossil flower in clay. 

The theme shall start and struggle in 
thy breast, 

Like to a spirit in its tomb at rising, 

Rending the stones, and crying, Resur- 


rection!” 


The voice of 


At length the truth is divulged :— 


“ STUDENT. Say, did thy friend 
Write aught beside the work thou tell’st 
of? 
Festus. Nothing. 
After that, like the burning peak, he 
fell 
Into himself, and was missing ever after. 
StupentT. If not a secret, pray who 
was he? 
Festus. A 


We cannot follow our author much 
farther at the length we have done. 
And indeed, the scenes which succeed 
are so mystically extravagant, that it 
would be no easy task either to con- 
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dense or explain them. Lucifer him- 
self, it seems, follows the example of 
the “sons of God” in the antediluvian 
chronicle, and becomes enamoured of 
a daughter of earth—Elissa. A period 
of unknown duration passes over: with- 
in this period the tempted is first borne 
by the tempter into infinite space, then 
down to the regions of the damned ; 
and appears once more on earth, to 
describe to Clara, his first love, with 
a somewhat prolix tediousness of 
iteration, the details of his supernal 
and infernal expeditions. Dramati- 
cally considered, there can be but 
one opinion as to the nature of 
these repetitions; but it is necessary 
to remember that the metaphysical 
and moral “design” is carried for- 
ward throughout. Thereis a forward 
march of the mind in the circling 
uniformity of the plot, just as the 
vast progression of our planetary sys- 
tem co-exists with the monotony of 
the orbital motion of the bodies it 
consists of. And hence an additional 
proof of the justness of our preli- 
minary remark, that a poem, assuming, 
however vaguely, the dramatic form, 
must conform ta dramatic proprieties, 
in order to avoid offending the reader 
at every deviation from them. 

We scarcely care nakedly to state 
the sequel of Elissa’s history. When 
we next find her, she seems to have 
forgotten the existence of the being to 
whom she had vowed eternal fidelity, 
and to be wholly and devotedly en- 
amoured of—Festus himself! who, on 
his side, as completely and madly re- 
turns her passion! At the end of a 
glowing love-scene, Lucifer enters—is 
repudiated with horror by Elissa—de- 
nounced by Festus ; and then, with a 
single breath, Lucifer lays the maiden 
a lifeless corpse at her lover's feet ! 
Yet in the very next scene Festus ap- 
pears calm, and argues with the fiend 
in a strain which certainly discloses no 
outward symptoms of passion, rage, or 
vengeance ! 

The end approaches. Festus sits, 
a king, throned above all nations. The 
lovers and friends of his earlier days 
throng to his footstool and to his arms. 
Lucifer is there, and urges his temp- 
tations. The summit of earthly am- 
bition is attained ; and yet Festus is 
found overwhelmed with doubt, horror, 
and dread—longing, yet fearing, to 
die. The scene changes. Lucifer 
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appears once more before the Almighty 
to signify his triumph; but is dis- 
missed to Hades, to wait the divine 
will during the earth’s sabbath. Into 
that millenial sabbath we are also con- 
ducted, and there we find (it were hard 
to say with what colour of justice) the 
now purified Festus presept. Heisborne 
by an archangel to Hades, there to be 
shewn the humiliated spirit of tempta- 
tion grovelling as low as before he had 
insolently towered. Of the new earth 
Festus is once more an inhabitant— 
one of the quick at the final judgment. 
His place is assigned him (unaccount- 
ably again) among the saved;—and the 
poem closes with a revelation of the 
** Heaven of heavens,” in which the 
glorified Festus joins for ever in the 
great Hallelujah chorus of praise to 
the God and Father of the universe. 

Whether one whose last words in 
the ** unrenewed ” earth were of blas- 
phemy almost—at least of doubt and 
despair ; whose abhorrence of himself 
was coupled with no confident trust in 
the merits of the Saviour of sinners ;— 
whose experience of life had only 
seemed to show him the power of 
death, and the impotence of good, as 
far as regarded himself; whether one, 
we say, thus “ unredeemed” in the 
scriptural sense of the term, could 
justly be finally floated, as it were, 
by some influence outside himself into 
a blessedness such as is reserved for 
the saints of God alone,—is a ques- 
tion which the poet must settle with 
the Universalists. We seek not to 
raise a discussion here, our business 
being with the poet as a poet and a 
dramatist. In the latter capacity it 
will be conceded that he is unsuccess- 
ful ; he has not only aspired too high, 
and attempted too much, but he has 
been unskilful and incompetent within 
the usual range; and would probably 
as signally fail in a five-act play of ordi- 
nary length, and on an ordinary sub- 
ject, as he has in his present monster- 
drama of “Life, Death, and Immor- 
tality.” 

But, as a Poet, we think we have 
shown with equal clearness of proof, 
that Mr. Bailey has achieved a success 
—a success of no ordinary magnitude. 
In richness of imagery and aptness of 
illustration, we venture to affirm that 
he has no competitor in modern times. 
His learning is profound and various, 
and lies beneath many an expression 
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carelessly thrown over it, and needing 
the raising of the hand to exhibit it 
fully. Of the poetical spirit he is full to 
overflowing. The beauties of nature, 
art, and character, clasp him with 
mingled radiance like a rainbow ; and 
the influence of an exalted morality 
touches and tinges every thing which 
passes before him, till the scenery he 
paints glows with the heavenly warmth 
of an Italian sunset. Can we deny 
to emanations such as these the de- 
signation of poerry ? To do so, were 
to decide the question as to the final 
departure of the muse to heaven ; for 
Genius itself may despair, if Mr. Bailey 
be refused his title toa place in itstemple. 

We confine ourselves, it will be seen, 
to the general question of the author’s 
ability. The right is reserved to us 
of making our comments and cavils 
freely. It would not be worth while 
to go into particulars, were the merits 
not so dazzling as to throw the defects 
into strong relief. The greatest and 
most pervading of these is prolizity ; 
and, perhaps, of all the mistakes into 
which a poet—especially a dramatist 
—can fall, this is the most fatal to 
popularity. Sublimity may be too as- 
tronomical in its times and distances. 
The sun itself fatigues the eye in cli- 
mates where the day is six months 
long. Festus is, according to the cal- 
culations of ordinary human patience, 
interminable. It would cut up into a 
dozen readable poems. Nay, more, 
the dose of prolixity is in too many 
instances administered in the least 
palatable way—by repetition. We 
should be glad to have it ascertained 
by any one who would undertake the 
Herculean task, how often ‘ the stars”’ 
are introduced as an image. We stop- 
ped after counting five hundred; and a 
large section of the poem was to come. 
Young himself, moving amongst them 
as his acknowledged theme, was more 
judicious. He occasionally drew a 
kindly veil over their glories, and let 
us feel their absence, in order to ren- 
der their re-appearance more welcome. 
The Great Constructor of the universe 
himself has made allowance for the 
monotony of brilliancy; and with- 
draws his fires periodically from the 
vision of mortals. But Mr. Bailey 
keeps up his “ starlight’ unwinkingly 
from first to last, and spares us not a 
nebula in a single sentence or scene 
throughout. 
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If we were inclined to follow the 
example of the wits, with Pope and 
Swift at their head, who fell foul of 
poor Blackmore, and paraded his 
“* Bathos” catalogically, we might 
make an amusing list of objects to 
which the heavenly bodies are likened; 
but such studied ridicule is beside our 
purpose. Our aim is to point out 
faults, not to expose the delinquent. 

There are striking instances, too, 
strange to say, of a bad and even vul. 
gar taste, sparingly scattered, it is 
true, but visible to the minute obser- 
ver. Will the reader believe that a 
man is made to say to Lucifer, when 
he has avowed himself the devil— 


**T think you are 
You look as if you lived on buttered 
thunder !” 


Yet, alas! it is a true bill. And 
even his hero is found uttering the 
following atrocious “ conceits :”— 


‘Festus. Love is the art of hearts 
and heart of arts. 
Conjunctive looks and interjectional 
sighs 
Are its vocabulary’s greater half!” 


Young had the fault of hugging an 
image till he squeezed it into the ludi- 
crous. Every one remembers John- 
son’s attack upon him for his compa- 
rison of the collection of souls to judg- 
ment at the sound of the trumpet, with 
the gathering of bees into a hive to 
the music of pots and kettles. Scarcely 
less objectionable, though not quite 
so unprecedented, is the following 
image :— 


“High o’er all height, God gat upon His 
throne. 

Downward he bent: and as a grain of 
sand 

He lifted up our globe. 
hand, 

As ’twere in pity, bowled the ingrate 
sphere, 

Which rushed like ruin down its dark 
career,” 


Then from His 


Some mistakes (and these are rarest 
of all) exhibit inattention to, or igno- 
rance of, scriptural facts. Lucifer 
speaks of 


‘Eden, where life was toilless, and gave 
man 
All things to live with, nothing to live 
Sor. 
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The truth being, that God placed man 
in the garden expressly ‘ to keep it 
and to dress it;” exhibiting thereby 
the necessity, even in Paradise, of an 
object and an occupation to the com- 
pleteness of human felicity. 

There is a good deal of happy word- 
coinage issued by Mr. Bailey. He 
sometimes, however, passes a piece 
which we hesitate to admit as cur- 
rent. Festus, in an amorous mood, 
speaks of the gifts of nature as con- 
ferred for a sole purpose—that of ad- 
ministering to sensual gratification. 
“ These ears,” he says, were given 
me ‘to list my loved one’s voice ;” 


“ These lips to be divinized by her kiss.” 


The ear of taste revolts from the 
discordant novelty. 

We shall end our short catalogue 
of objections with pointing to a metri- 
cal impropriety—for it can scarcely 
be called a solecism—which modern 
English writers are found very com- 
monly to commit; we mean that of 
separating the syllables in which the 
two vowels i and o follow each other. 
Tennyson has frequently done it, at 
least in his earlier poems; and the 
practice is common in the “ Cockney” 
as well as the “ Yankee” school. It 
is wrong. No eminent or correct 
writer has ever countenanced it. We 
shall adduce two instances from the 
same page; and frequent examples 
occur :— 


“Tis enough 
That I believe thee always ;—but would 
know, 
If not in me too curious to ask, 
How came about these miracles ?” 


And alittle farther on— 


‘* This mastery 
Means but communion, the power to quit 
Life’s little globule here, and coalesce 
With the great mass about us.” 


Bailey's Festus. 
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Enough, however, of this minute 
criticism. It is, after all, but analyz- 
ing the very small residuum left after 
the process of sublimation. The gene- 
ral thoughts, sentiments, and diction 
of the poets come off pure even after 
such tests, and flow into our hearts 
in their full refinement and strength. 
Admitting that some of the brightest 
of them (to use another of the author’s 
own favourite images), are somewhat 
nebulous, and present no disk, still 
criticism itself must feel the power of 
the * starlight” it stands beneath, and 
in many instances acknowledge that the 
faintness or confusion arises rather 
from its own limited powers of vision, 
than from the want of grandeur and 
beauty above him. Itshould be borne 
in mind that our quotations have been 
made throughout rather to explain 
the story than illustrate its beauties ; 
and no attempt has been made to 
marshal the array, so as to give an 
undue estimate of the general merits 
of the poem. Mr Bailey must be 
held the first of our living poets, as 
far as imagination is concerned. The 
same causes, it is true, which, at a 
period more favourable to the repu- 
tation of a bard, precluded Shelley 
from popularity, have operated, and 
will operate, in the case of this author. 
The very richness of the imagery has 
concealed the presence of those great 
landmarks of human interest which 
are known and recognized by every 
one. The heart cannot force its way 
through so rank avegetation of beauty. 
It becomes entangled ; then fatigued ; 
and ends by refusing its sympathy 
where it admits its homage to be due. 
Hence, we repeat, Mr. Bailey (at least 
as he stands connected with Festus), 
will never be popular; but he will 
always command the respect of the 
educated and refined scholar, and claim 
the admiration of those hearts which 
are strung to respond to the higher 
harmonies of the poetic nature. 
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THE SONG OF THE FAMINE. 






Want! want! want! 
Under the harvest moon ; 
Want! want! want! 
Thro’ dark December’s gloom ; 
To face the fasting day 
Upon the frozen flag! 
And fasting turn away 
To cower beneath a rag. 






Food! food! food! 
Beware before you spurn, 
Ere the cravings of the famishing 
To loathing madness turn ; 
For hunger is a fearful spell, 
And fearful work has done, 
Where the key to many a reeking crime 
Is the curse of living on! 






For horrid instincts cleave 
Unto the starving life, 

And the crumbs they grudge from plenty’s feast 
But lengthen out the strife— 

But lengthen out the pest 
Upon the fetid air, 

Alike within the country hut 

And the city’s crowded lair. 






Home! Home! Home! 
A dreary, fireless hole— 
A miry floor and a dripping roof, 
And a little straw—its whole. 
Only the ashes that smoulder not, 
Their blaze was long ago, 
And the empty space for kettle and pot, 
Where once they stood in a row! 






Only the naked coffin of deal, 
And the little body within, 
It cannot shut it out from my sight, 
So hunger-bitten and thin ;— 
1 hear the small weak moan— 
The stare of the hungry eye; 
Though my heart was full of a strange, strange joy 
The moment I saw it die. 






I had food for it*e’er yesterday, 
But the hard crust came too late— 
It lay dry between the dying lips, 
And I loathed it—yet I eat. 
Three children lie by a cold stark corpse 
In the room that’s over head— 
They have not strength to earn a meal, 
Or sense to bury the dead! 
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And oh! but hunger’s a cruel heart, 
I shudder at my own, 
As I wake my child at a tearless wake, 
All lightless and alone! 
I think of the grave that waits 
And waits but the dawn of day, 
And a wish is rife in my weary heart— 
I strive and strive, but it won’t depart— 
I cannot put it away. 


Food! food! food! 
For the hopeless days begun ; 
Thank God there’s one the less to feel ! 
I thank God it is my son! 
And oh! the dainty winding-sheet, 
And oh! the shallow grave! 
Yet your mother envies you the same 
Of all the alms they gave! 


Death! death! death! 

In lane, and alley, and street, 
Each hand is skinny that holds the bier, 
And totters each bearer’s feet ; 

The livid faces mock their woe, 
And the eyes refuse a tear ; 

For Famine’s gnawing at every heart, 
And tramples on love and fear ! 


Cold! cold! cold! 
In the snow, and frost, and sleet, 
Cowering over a fireless hearth, 
Or perishing in the street. 
Under the country hedge, 
On the cabin’s miry floor, 
In hunger, sickness, and nakedness, 
It’s oh! God help the poor. 


It’s oh! if the wealthy knew 
A tithe of the bitter dole 
That coils and coils round the bursting heart 
Like a fiend, to tempt the soul! 
Hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, 
Sorrow, and sickness, and cold, 
It’s hard to bear when the blood is young, 
And hard when the blood is old. 


Death! death! death! 
Inside of the work-house bound, 
Where maybe a bed to die upon, 
And a winding-sheet is found. 
For many a corpse lies stiff and stark— 
The living not far away— 
Without strength to scare the hateful things 
That batten upon their prey. 


Sick! sick! sick! 
With an aching, swimming brain, 
And the fierceness of the fever-thirst, 
And the maddening famine pain. 
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On many a happy face 
To gaze as it passes by— 

To turn from hard and pitiless hearts, 
And look up for leave to die. 


Food! food! food! 
Through splendid street and square, 
Food! food! food! 
Where is enough and to spare ; 
And ever so meagre the dole that falls, 
What trembling fingers start, 
The strongest snatch it away from the weak, 
For hunger through walls of stone would break — 
It’s a devil in the heart ! 


Like an evil spirit, it haunts my dreams, 
Through the silent, fearful night, 
Till I start awake from the hideous scenes 
I cannot shut from my sight ; 
They glare on my burning lids, 
And thought, like a sleepless goul, 
Rides wild on my famine-fevered brain— 
Food ! ere at last it come in vain 


For the body and the soul! 
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Resources of the kingdom? What 
are they? Wherein do they consist ? 
How far have they been efficiently de- 
veloped? How far have they been 
squandered? To what extent can 
they supply the thirty millions of hu- 
man beings who are dependant on 
them, with the necessaries and com- 
forts, and luxuries of life, with all 
that the ordinance of God, or the ca- 
price of man has pronounced to be in- 
dispensable? What and how great is 
their capability of further develop- 
ment, and what is the likelihood of 
their outstripping or keeping pace 
with, or falling short of, the wants 
and necessities which they are given 
to supply? These are at all times 
considerations of the utmost import- 
ance; but at the present season, when 
the condition of the country, its hopes, 
its prospects, its sufferings, is the all- 
engrossing subject of every human 
heart, these considerations are pressed 
upon us with peculiar force. Not that 
we at all purpose now to re-enter upon 
the subject of the dread infliction with 
which it has pleased the Almighty to 
visit this land: in a recent number 
we expressed at great length, and with 
much consideration, our views as to 
the extent of the calamity, the means 
for alleviating its pressure, and the 
duties and responsibilities of the state. 
Having thus done so, having so far 
discharged our duty, we can have no 
inducement to recur to it again. The 
subject is a painful, an intensely pain- 
ful one, it is one upon which men 
must feel too deeply to write or to 
talk unnecessarily. But the occasion 
may be a fitting one for calling 
the attention of our readers to the 
general and ordinary resources of the 
kingdom, to the means which the in- 
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habitants of these countries have here- 
tofore possessed, and (after the present 
visitation shall have passed away) will,we 
trust, henceforth possess, for satisfying 
their most urgent wants and desires ; 
and for this purpose we have selected 
from the multitude of publications 
with which our table is crowded (in- 
creased ten-fold by the present emer- 
gency) two statistical works which 
have been published in the ordinary 
course, and have no special reference 
to the peculiar, and, we trust, tempo- 
rary exigencies of our present condi- 
tion. 

Mr. M‘Culloch is now long and 
favourably known to the British pub- 
lic as a statistical writer; but un- 
happily for his own reputation, and 
for the cause of learning, he has be- 
come equally notorious as a pretender 
in the science of political economy. We 
would be at a loss to say whether he 
has done more of harm or of good in 
his generation—it would be as far from 
our power as from our inclination to 
deny that he has exhibited an unrival- 
led facility in bringing together, and 
in arranging, a countless multitude of 
statistical facts bearing on, or connect- 
ed with, all the great interests of trade, 
commerce, navigation, finance, &c., 
in which these countries are so vitally in- 
terested. Witness the number ofeditions 
through which his admirable commer- 
cial dictionary (a book which should 
be in every one’s possession) has al- 
ready passed; witness the excellent 
publication now before us—his “ Ac- 
count of the British Empire”-—which 
has already reached its third edition ; 
and we are bound further to add, that 
the ease and brevity of his style, so ad- 
mirably suited to the subjects with 
which he is dealing, is no whit inferior 


“* A Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire, exhibiting its 
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to the industry with which he has col- 
lected the materials of his volumes, and 
the clearness with which he has ar- 
ranged them. On the other hand, we 
cannot but feel that much of the oblo- 
quy which has attached to a most va- 
luable study—that of political eco- 
nomy—is attributable to the wrong- 
headness which Mr. M‘Culloch has 
uniformly and invariably displayed in 
every one of his conclusions on this 
science, and to the perverse stolidity 
with which he persists in not seeing, or 
not acknowledging his errors, when 
refuted and exposed; it surely is 
altogether too ridiculous for Mr. 
M‘Culloch, in this, the third edi- 
tion of his “ British Empire,” to 
go out of his way to reiterate the 
absurdities that he gave to the world 
some twenty years ago—that absentee- 
ism is perfectly innoxious to Ireland 
—that taxation is eminently beneficial, 
irrespective of the objects on which it 
is expended, and such like. 

The other volume which is before 
us —‘* Thom’s Irish Almanac ” — is 
unquestionably one of the most re- 
markable publications of the day. It 
has now reached the fourth year of 


its existence, and is, beyond all ques- 


tion, the very best almanac that the 
world has ever seen, and we con- 
fess that we are wholly unable to sug- 
gest any improvement that it admits 
of. As all our metropolitan readers are 
perfectly familiar with the work, any 


description of it would be to them 


wholly useless ; and indeed to describe 
the contents of an almanac would be 
little short of giving a transcript of the 
whole book; but for the information of 
such of our friends abroad as may not 
yet have fallen in with it, and for the 


credit of our city in the sister king- 


doms (all the great commercial cities 


of which are, by the way, most miser- 
ably deficient in this particular—the 
London Directory was recently a sub- 
ject of complaint in the House of Com- 
mons), we may as well mention some of 


the particulars which are contained in 
this volume, which has been justly 
pronounced by the Quarterly Review, 
“to contain more information about 
Ireland than has been collected in 
one volume in any country.” This 
work contains, then, besides the ca- 


lendar, parliamentary, postage, con- 
veyance, banking, and Dublin di. 
rectory, the medical, educational, agri- 


cultural, literary, and scientific in- 
stitutions, all of which are most 
complete, and admirably arranged, 
with every facility of reference; a 
complete navy and army, and Irish 
militia list; the Irish peerage and 
baronetage ; the only complete eccle- 
siastical directory which is to be had 
for all the religious establishments in 
Ireland, containing lists of the clergy 
of every denomination, and their ap- 
pointments in Ireland—Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and other denominations. In 
that part of the work which is called 
the County Directory, it contains not 
only the names and addresses of the 
lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, ma- 
gistrates, and public functionaries, but 
a complete though succinct account 
of the county itself—its history, soil, 
geology, public institutions, value of 
properties, population, division of 
farms, stock of cattle, parliamentary 
representation, and every description 
of statistical information which could 
be possibly required for a complete 
knowledge of the resources and cir- 
cumstances of the county. We have, 


besides, nearly a hundred pages de- 
voted to the more general statistics of 


Treland—its revenue and expenditure, 
trade and commerce, crime, poor laws, 
fisheries, &c. ; a history of the failure 
of the potato crop in 1845 and 1846; 
an estimate of the quantity, and value 


of the loss ; of the value of Indian corn 
required to supply the deficiency, and 


of the measures which were adopted 
by government to meet the emer- 
gency ; lists of patents for inventions ; 
statistics of poor law unions, and an 
index to the statutes passed in last 
session of parliament, with an analysis 


of the provisions of such as affect Ire- 


land. As to the accuracy of the work, 
we have the authority of Mr. M‘Cul- 


loch himself in the volumes now be- 
fore us; for on the subject of lunacy 
in Ireland, and also on the subject of 
medical charities, we find him re- 
ferring for his information to “ Thom’s 
Dublin Almanac.” 

We do not, of course, pretend to 
say that the statistical information 
contained in the volumes now before 
us is exempt fromerror. It was Mr. 
Canning, we believe, who said that 


there was nothing more fallacious than 


figures except facts, and unquestiona- 
bly there was but too much truth in 
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the observation. The science of sta- 
tistics is comparatively young amongst 
us, and mistakes must be expected, not 
merely in the figures and facts that 
are collected, but still more so in the 
general deductions that are drawn from 
them. The spirit of our people—that 
of the English more particularly—fits 
us less than perhaps any nation in the 
world to be the subject of accurate 
statistical investigation ; the eminently 
commercial character of the sister 
kingdoms makes every inquiry into the 
condition and circumstances of indi- 
viduals peculiarly odious, and, conse- 
quently, in very many cases difficult of 
attainment ; but loath as the English- 
man is, on grounds of policy, to dis- 
close the state of his circumstances, 
he is still more indisposed to do so 
from the native bias and constitution 
of his nature; shy, reserved, do- 
mestic, retiring—shall we say sullen— 
the Englishman feels any inquiry into 
his condition as an invasion of his 
privacy—an infringement of the first 
lesson he has learnt—that his house is his 
castle—that as no rude hands dare 
enter that sanctuary, so neither should 
any prying eyes; and he reluctantly 
hearkens to those reasons of public 


policy by which he is induced to sub- 


mit to having his private concerns 


chronicled. This disposition per- 
vading the entire people, makes the 
attainment of sound statistical infor- 
mation a matter of peculiar difficulty 


in this country. Other nations have 
had no such difficulty to encounter. 


We know, for example, that in ancient 


Rome, every five years, each Roman 
citizen gave in to the Censor an accu- 
rate account of his fortune and his 
family, with their ages and occupations ; 
that this return was made on oath, and 


that the penalty of a false return was 


the forfeiture of the offender’s entire 


property. Thesame return was made 
throughout the provinces before the 
provincial governors ; but this publi- 
city has ever been hostile to the tem- 


perament of a commercial state. 
Adam Smith tells us of the citizens of 
Hamburgh in his day, who, being as- 


sessed by an income tax, deposited, 
each of them in the treasury, the 
amount of his tax, but calculated 
by himself; and adds, that there 


never was occasion to suspect that 
any man abused the trust which was 
reposed in him ; the tax was fully and 
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freely paid, but the publicity would have 
been odious. Where interest, then, 
combines with the strong impulses of 
natural disposition to withhold the ex- 
posure of men’s private concerns, it 
is little to be wondered at that statis- 
tical science has been of slow growth ; 
and as statisticians, to rank as such at 
at all, must have some theories to 
broach, some doctrines to startle us 
with, it is but little extraordinary on 
what a very meagre foundation of 
facts they will rear the most wonder- 
ful conclusions: thus Sir Francis 
D’Ivernois tells us, that if we had a 
column giving the relative ages at 
which children die in different coun- 
tries, it would indicate the compara- 
tive happiness of the subjects, and 
consequently the relative merits of 
the governments ; and Mr. Watt, in his 
Vital Statistics of Glasgow,” published 
some few years ago, tells us, that he 
has found out that the prosperity of 
the laboring classes is infallibly indica- 
ted by the numbers of births of twins, 
a conclusion in which he deems him- 
self to be triumphantly confirmed, by 
finding that in one year of great pros- 
perity, there were in Glasgow actually 
two cases of twins: we are confident 


that very many of the opinions which 


are to be met with, not only in the 
writings of professed statisticians, but 
in general circulation in society, though 
not so comical as this doctrine of Mr. 
Watt’s, have fully as little foundation in 


fact. There is one very general source 
of error—namely, the habit of arriving 


at general conclusions with regard to 
the condition of the country at large, 
and the relative position of its several 
classes by reference to the money prices 
of commodities, or the money value of 
their income, instead of considering 


the quantity and quality of the com- 


modities themselves, which enter into 


consumption, and estimating the in- 
come of the several members of the 
community, in the command which 
they have over such commodities. To 
estimate the advancing or declining 


condition of our foreign trade by re- 
ference to the value, the mere money 


value, of our exports and imports, 
would be a most fallacious test. And 
so of the produce of the soil, or of the 
factory; so of the wages of the laborer 
or the rental of the landlord. The 


true object to be considered—the real 
end of all economical exertion—is the 
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increase of the quantity of the various 
articles which minister to our happi- 
ness, and the value of commodities 
give us no notion whatsoever of this 
amount. There is no _ proportion 
whatsoever between the differences in 
the value of any given article at diffe- 
rent times, and the differences in its 
supply. We open, for example, any 
of the list of prices which Mr. M’Cul- 
loch’s book supplies us with—say that 
of wheat—and we find that in 1817 
the price was 97s, the quarter; in 
1827, 58s. 6d. the quarter; and in 
1835, 39s. 4d. the quarter; but we 
would be greatly in error if we were 
to infer that there was not half the 
supply of wheat in 1817 that there 
was in 1835, because the price was 
more than twice as high, or that it 
was in 1827 one-fourth short of what 
it was in 1835. Weare not, of course, 
about to embarrass our readers with 
any considerations of the currency, or 
of the other manifold and various 
agencies by which value and price are 
affected. There is, however, one ex- 
ceedingly simple principle, the truth 
of which will be at once acknowledged, 
and which will convince any one at a 
glance how hopeless must be the en- 
deavour to form any conclusion what- 
soever as to the relative abundance of 
a commodity at different times from 
any differences in its price: itis this— 
that in all wealthy countries, such as 
Great Britain, the rise in price of any 
necessary or essential comfort of life, 
which a deficiency in the supply occa- 
sions, must always be ina greater pro- 
portion than the supply is deficient— 
if the bread of the country was di- 
minished by one-half, the price would 
infinitely more than double. Now it 
has been attempted by many persons 
to lay down a geueral rule, a gradu- 
ated scale, which should express the 
degree in which any given deficiency 
of supply will raise the price, but such 
attempts must be always ineffectual. 
If there was but one article of human 
consumption, and the demand for it 
was constant and unvarying—in such 
case, indeed, the price must vary ex- 
actly in the inverse ratio of the supply; 
but where there exists a countless va- 
riety of objects of human desire, 
each of them engrossing, in ordinary 
seasons, a certain amount of the pur- 
chasing power of the country, the 
effect of the supply of any one im- 









portant commodity being deficient, is 
that all the wealth which, but for this 


deficiency, would have been applied to 
the purchase of articles of lesser neces- 
sity, is now appropriated to the pur- 
chase of this important commodity 
which is searce—articles of mere lux. 
ury or taste are given up, or the con. 
sumption of them diminished, in the en- 
deavour which every man makes to com- 
mand his former supply of the necessa- 
ries of life ; andall the wealth which was 
formerly applied to what were com- 
paratively superfluities, is now applied 
to the purchase of the substantial 
comfort, which is limited in its supply. 
Each man retrenches in the use of 
that which he can most readily give 
up, and brings the amount which he 
has thus saved from one portion of his 
expenditure, to compete with his neigh- 
bour in the market in the purchase of 
that which all find to be indispensable. 
Thus it is that the rise in price of any 
article is proportioned not only to the 
deficiency in its supply, but further, to 
the degree in which it is a necessary of 
life, and also to the habitual expendi- 
ture of the community upon articles of 
less importance. An article of prime 
necessity, as food, may, if the supply 
be reduced enough, engross the whole 
wealth of thecountry ; while the same 
reduction in the supply of any mere 
superfluity will hardly affect its price 
at all; rather than pay at a higher 
rate for it, men will give up the use of 
it altogether. As then it would be per- 
fectly impossible to estimate, or to ex- 
press the various degrees in which dif- 
ferent articles are desired by mankind, 
or to form any opinion whatsoever as to 
the proportions in which the general 
income of the country is at different 
times applied to the purchase of the 
several articles of consumption, so it 
must be manifestly impossible to form 
any judgment as to the fluctuations in 
the supply of any article fromthe mere 
fluctuations in its price ; and any infe- 
rence respecting the absolute condition 
of the people, or the substantial re- 
sources of the kingdom, based upon 
considerations of mere value, must ever 
be fallacious. 

It is obvious, upon these principles 
(and it is a truth which should not be 
lost sight of at the present time), 
that the argument which is urged 
against an interference with the price 
of provisions, founded upon the identity 
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of interest between the seller and the 


purchaser, is obviously unsound. 

But to proceed to our immediate 
object. The population of the United 
Kingdom, including the contiguous 
islands in the British seas, we may 


take to be about twenty-eight millions 


and a-half, The only mode, of course, 
in which the amount can be ascertained 
(with any pretension to certainty) is 
by a general census, and it will be in 
the recollection of our readers, that in 
the year 1841, such an enumeration of 
the people was taken, and the precise 
return then made represented the total 
population of the United Kingdom and 
the adjacent islands as amounting to 
27,019,558. This was made on the 
6th June, 1841, and Mr. M‘Culloch, 
having ascertained the rate of increase 
in the years previous to 1841, calcu- 
lates the sum which this would amount 
to in the five years subsequent, and 
adding it to the numbers then ascer- 
tained, comes very near the truth, we 
make no doubt, in estimating the po- 
pulation of the United Kingdom in 
June, 1846, at 28,470,558, or, in 
round numbers, at twenty-eight mil- 
lions and a-half. We thus take rank, 
in point of numbers, as the fourth of 
the European powers—Russia, Aus- 
tria, and France being before us. We 
have increased to this great amount 
from being about sixteen millions in 
1801, the first time that any general 
census was taken; and (if we can trust 
the enumeration made at the period), 
we are now become four times as po- 
pulous as we were at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. How, then, 
are we to get food for this vast multi- 
tude? What, above all, are our in- 
ternal resources in this particular ? 
What breadth of land have we avail- 
able for the sustenance of our people ? 

The area of England and Wales, like 
everything else connected with the 
statistics of the country, has been a 
subject on which great diversity of 
opinion has existed, it having been va- 
riously estimated at from twenty-nine 
to forty-seven millions of acres ; that 
which was given by Mr. Young, and 
adopted by Mr. Pitt in his estimate as 
to the produce of the income tax, 
was 46,916,000 acres. According to 
the statement in an appendix to the 
Irish Poor Inquiry Commission, the 
area of England and Wales would be 
about thirty-seven millions of acres, 
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and the table which is given by Mr. 


M‘Culloch, which represents in one 


column the statute acres by actual 
measurement of each county, and in a 
parallel column the statute acres ac- 
cording to the details of parishes and 


hundreds, as given in population re- 


turns of 1831, shews a variance of 


nearly a quarter of a million of acres 
between the two results; the total, 
according to the aggregate measure- 
ment of the counties, is thirty-two mil- 
lions and a quarter. Mr. M‘Culloch, 
however (p. 226), seems to think that 
theextent of England and Wales should 
be takenat thirty-seven millions ofacres, 
a result which we presume that he ar- 
rives at from a correction of Dr. 
Beeke’s calculation, in his tract on 
the income tax (page 5). As this es- 
timate agrees with the statement in the 
Appendix to the Irish Poor Inquiry 
Commission, it is that which, in this 
conflict of opinion we may, perhaps, 
most safely assume to be correct. The 
variance which encounters us here at 
the very outset, on a subject apparently 
admitting of such ready determination, 
when the wealth and machinery of a 
great government, and all the mathe- 
matical and engineering skill of the 
present age might be brought to bear 
upon it, will illustrate the extreme 
danger of reposing too readily, as most 
persons are wont to do, in results which 
are based, or professed to be based, on 
statistical calculations ; in very many 
cases the utmost that we can hope to 
arrive at is an approximation to the 
truth. 

In Ireland we have been much more 
fortunate in respect to the admeasure- 
ment of the country, for, so far back 
as the time of Cromwell, we had a sur- 
vey made by Sir William Petty of the 
lands which were forfeited in the re- 
bellion of 1641, which is known as the 
Down Survey. This is a work of ex- 
treme accuracy, and has long been al- 
lowed as an authority in our courts of 
law ; it, however, was but partial in 
its character, as it hardly included any 
portion of the province of Connaught. 
Mr. M‘Culloch gives us a curious 
incident connected with those nmiaps: 
that Sir William Petty, having made 
copies of them for his own use, 
and shipped them to England, the 
vessel was captured by a French pri- 
vateer and brought to France, where 
they now are, lodged in the Royal Li- 
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brary of Paris. A great number of 
the originals which remained in Ire- 
land, were much injured or totally con- 
sumed by fire. We now, however, 
have still more authentic data, as to 
the extent of the country, furnished to 
us by the Ordnance Survey, and from 
it we learn that the total area of Ire- 
land amounts to 20,808,271 acres. 

As to Scotland, we are evenmore at a 
loss to form anything approaching to a 
correct estimate of its extent than we 
were with regard to England. There 
is no authentic survey whatsoever, and 
the extreme irregularity of its surface 
and outline baffles every effort at mere 
conjecture; the calculations, which 
are founded upon Arrowsmith’s map, 
and given by Mr. M‘Culloch from the 
General Report of Scotland, give the 
total extent at about nineteen millions 
of acres. Taking, then, England to 
contain thirty-seven millions of acres, 
Ireland twenty-one, and Scotland nine- 
teen, we have a total for the United 
Kingdoms of seventy-seven millions of 
acres. 

Now, beyond all doubt, a- very 
considerable portion of this is not 
only uncultivated but irreclaimable. 
We can hardly hope that any amount 
of industry or agricultural skill will 
make the heights of Ben Nevis avail- 
able for the sustenance of man. But 
if we find it to be a matter of no small 
difficulty to determine, with any degree 
of accuracy, the actual extent of the 
country, how shall we venture to say 
what portion of it is cultivated or ne- 
glected, or how much of it is wholly 
irreclaimable? We cannot at all con- 
cur in the principle of a distinction 
which we find made in a table which 
is given by Mr. M‘Culloch, in which we 
find a certain portion of the waste 
lands of Irelazd is set out as improva- 
ble for cultivation, and nearly double 
the amount as improvable only for 

ture. The table was compiled by 

r. Griffith for the Land Occupation 
Commission. We conceive that, in the 
present backward condition of agricul- 
turalskill, it is altogether too rash to say 
that any soil, which will support vegeta- 
tion atall, may not,by animproved mode 
of culture, be made efficient for the pro- 
duction of any crop whatsoever. We 
know that formerly it was believed 
that wheat could be profitably grown 
only upon stiff clayey soils, so much 
so, that they are generally known as 
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*¢wheat lands;” but now since the 
introduction of bone dust as manure, 
and of the turnip husbandry, the light, 
sandy soils of such counties as Nor- 
folk are most profitably employed in 
the growth of wheat. Whether 
there may not be on our western 
coasts a considerable tract of country 
which, from the extreme humidity of 
the climate, and the consequent diffi- 
culty of saving the crop, may not ren- 
der the tillage farming an unprofitable 
or, at least, a hazardous occupation, 
we will not stop to inquire; but we 
cannot but deem it to be altogether 
premature, in the present state of 
agricultural knowledge, to take on 
ourselves to say that such and such 
land will grow food for man, and such 
other land will never produce any- 
thing but the herbage for animals. 
A great portion of the sands of 
Norfolk, which some short time back 
were rabbit-warrens, not worth two 
shillings and sixpence per acre, were 
rendered arable by being coated over 
with marl, in which that county 
abounds. Without, then, taking on 
ourselves to say what extent of re- 
clamation the Jands which are at pre- 
sent uncultivated may admit of, we 
may, when speaking of the extent of 
land which is already cultivated, take 
notice of the estimate which has been 
formed of what portion is admitted- 
ly susceptible of some degree of im- 
provement. In this particular, as 
in the general admeasurement, we 
have, in the Ordnance Survey, and in 
Mr. Griffith's calculations, a more 
perfect and trustworthy source of in- 
formation as regards Ireland than 
anything which is supplied to us as 
to either England or Scotland. We 
learn from these sources that the cul- 
tivated lands of Ireland amount, in 
round numbers, to thirteen millions 
and a-half of acres; but as this em- 
braces the towns, we may set down 
the actual extent of soil which is now 
available for food in Ireland at thir- 
teen millions of acres, and to this must 
be added three millions and a-half of 
acres which are pronounced to be re- 
claimable. In England, as Mr. 
M‘Culloch computes, about twenty- 
nine millions of acres are cultivated, 
and in Scotland only six millions and 
ahalf. It is generally believed (but 
for this we have no certain data what- 
ever) that there are in England and 
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Scotland at least ten millions of acres 
at present, almost wholly unproduc- 
tive, but which are perfectly reclaim- 
able ; assuming, then, this estimate to 
be correct, and adding the different 
items together, we will have the total 
of cultivated and reclaimable land in 
the United Kingdom available, for the 
sustenance of its people, of sixty-two 
millions of acres—sixty-two millions 
of acres to support a population of 
twenty-eight millions and a_ half, 
including, of course, children and 
infants, or about two one-sixth 
acres to every individual in the United 
Kingdom. 

Now, how far is this quantity 
of land sufficient for the support of 
the population? In such an inquiry 
as this, the object to be sought for is 
not, what is the present actual acreable 
yield of food for mau, but what, 
and how great is the capacity of pro- 
duction in the soil, if it be judiciously 
appealed to. Backward as is our 
agricultural knowledge, rude as is our 
actual husbandry, yet both the theory 
and practice of agriculture are unques- 
tionably advancing, and we are begin- 
ning to fee], and to acknowledge, that 
there exist capabilities in the soil of 
our country which, if developed, 
would support a much greater popu- 
lation, in comfort and abundance, than 
now exist on it in struggling and 
in scarcity. Until these improve- 
ments shall have been generally adopt- 
ed—until we shall have set ourselves to 
develop the agricultural resources of 
the United Kingdom, with as much 
spirit and earnestness as has been de- 
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voted to the promotion of its manu- 
facturing industry, we must, at least 
in this our portion of the United King- 
dom, be obliged frequently to resort 
to the wretched, the mournful expe- 
dient of encouraging the emigration 
of our people. We know no more 
humiliating position for a great empire 
like England to be placed in, than that 
of being obliged to encourage the 
emigration of her people—no more 
culpable position than that such neces- 
sity should be occasioned by her own 
neglect of making fit provision for 
them at home. But although’ the ca- 
pacity of production is the more im- 
portant subject of inquiry, at a time 
when such capacity is gradually ex- 
panding itself, yet it may not be unin- 
teresting to see what conjectures have 
been made as to the actual present 
production of the soil of the country. 
On this subject we learn from Mr. 
M’Culloch, that “no effectual means 
have ever been set on foot for getting 
accounts of the extent of land in til- 
lage and in pasture, and of the pro- 
portion which one sort of crop bears 
to another, or of the numbers and value 
of the different breeds of cattle, horses, 
&e. In reasoning on these subjects, 
therefore, we have nothing but the re- 
searches of afew meritorious individuals 
and analogies to trust to. Under such 
circumstances, precision is not to be 
expected ; a rough average is all that 
can be looked for.” The results of this 
rough average, as to tillage land, Mr. 
M‘Culloch gives us in the following 
tables :— 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Acres 
Crop. in 
crop. 


Total 
Produce 


Wheat 
Barley ° 
Oates and Rye .. 2,500,000 
Beans and Peas 500,000 
Potatoes, Turnips, 

and Rape .. | } —) 
Clover 1,300,000 
Fallow 1,500,000 


3,800,000 
1,500,000 


15,200,000 

6,375,000 
| 12,500,000 
1,875,000 


| 
| 


Hops 


Gardens 150 000 


| 


13,300,000 


35,950,000 








Total | 


~~ Vou. XXX.—No. 175. 


in quarters. 


} 
} 
| 


ice per | 


| Produce 
Seed one- | onder de- 


seventh of | . 
produce. | duction of |. 


} seed, 


Total value, 


quarter. | 


Pri 


2,171,420 
910,714 
1,785,714 
267,857 


13,028,571 
5,464,286 

10,714,286 | 
1,607,143 

| 


4 
32,571,427 
8,196,429 
10,714,286 
| 2,410,714 


S3ssr 


23,100,000 


750,000 


2,250,000 


30,814,286 £79,992,857 0 0 
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IN SCOTLAND. 


. Total 
in produce 
crop. in produce. 


Wheat 850,000 
Barley 450,000 
Oats ee 1,300,000 
Beans and Peas 50,000 
Fallow 100,000 
Potatoes 200,000 
43.000} 


1,225,000 


6,500,000 


Turnips 
Clover 450,000 


Flax *5 5,000 


| 
Seed one- 


1,800,000 | 


150,000 


| 


| 
9,675,000 | 


Produce 
under de- 
duction of |, 
seed. 


seventh of | Total value. 


produce, 


Price per | 
quarter. 


£ 

| 1,050,000 2,520,000 

| 1,542,857 2,159,999 

5,571,429 5,571,429 
128,572 192,858 


a 


| 


175,000 
257,143 
928,571 
21,428 | 


ue 
ae 


7,700,000 


75,000 


525,000 


| 8,292,858 





| £18,744,286 16 0 | 


IN IRELAND. 


Total 
produce 


Acres 
in 
crop. 


per acre. 


Wheat .. | 450,000 
Barley +» | 400,000 
Oats +» | 2,500,000 


1,350,000 
1,400,000 
12,500,000 


Potatoes | 2,000,000 


Fallow 300,000 


- 1 
| 


Flax - | 100,000 


. | 16,000 


| 5,675,000 





With respect to the annual produce 
of pasture and woodland, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch is obliged to admit * that the de- 
tails are too numerous, and too loose 
to admit of their being brought for- 
ward with much confidence.” His es- 
timate is:— 


For ENGLAND AND WALES :— 


Cattle 1,200,000 at £12 each 

Calves 200,000 at £3 each . 
Sheep & Lambs 6,800,000 at £1 10s. each 
Wool 


£14,400,000 

600,000 

10,200,000 

360,000 packs at £12each 4,320,000 
Hogs and Pigs 555,000at £1 16s. each 1,000,000 
Horses 200,000 full grown, an- 

nually produced, at £15 each 
Poultry, eggs, rabbits, deer, &c. 
Meadow and grass for work and pleasure 

horses . . ° . ° 
Milk, butter, and cheese ° e 
Wood . . ° ° . 


3,000,000 
1,344,000 


13,000,000 
12,000,000 
1,750,000 


Total £61,614,000 


For Scotland we are without any par- 
ticulars, but Mr. M‘Culloch makes a 
calculation by ‘taking the extent of 


in quarters, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Produce 

under de- 

duction of 
seed, 


Seed one- 
sixth of 
produce. 


Total value, 


Price per 
quarter. 


8. £ 

1,125,000 | 46 

1,166,667 | 26 | 
10,416,617 | 20 


s. d, 
2,587,500 0 0 
1,516,667 2 0 

10,416,667 0 0 


225,000 
233,333 | 
2,083,333 


2,000,000 
1,500,000 
180,000 0 0 


| 12,708,334 


£28,200,834 2 0 


pasture land and wood land, exclusive 
of heaths and wastes, &c., at 2,500,000 
acres, and estimating its produce to be 
worth £3 per acre, its total value will 
be £7,500,000, but to this has to be 
added the value of about 13,000,000 
acres of mountain pastures, heaths, 
and waste lands, estimated at about 
£1,500,000. Hence, the total annual 
value of the land produce of Scotland 
will be— 


* Value of crops and gardens . 
+» » Pasture and woodland 
» + Uncultivated land and waste 


£18,744,286 
7,500,000 
1,500,000 


Total £27,744,286 


The calculation for Ireland is, ‘that 
there is 7,600,000 acres of pasture land, 
worth about 50s. an acre, making a 
gross sum of £19,000,000, and to this 
may be added the further sum of 
£1,000,000 for the annual produce of 
waste land and woodland. Thus we 
will have— 
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“ The value of crops and gardens 
»  Pastureland . 
»  Uneultivated land 


£28,200,834 
19,000,000 
1,000,000 


Total £48,200,834 


The summary of the annual value of 
the agricultural produce of the United 
Kingdom is thus given by Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch :— 


ENGLAND :— 
Crops and Gardens £79,992,857 
Grass and Woodland 61,614,000 


£141,606,857 
SCOTLAND :— 
Crops and Gardens £)8,744,286 
Grass and Woodland 9,000,000 


IRELAND :— 
Crops and Gardens £28,200,834 
Grass and Woodland 20,000,000 


48,200,834 
£217,551,977 


We are perfectly conscious that the 
preceding tables can, after all, be very 
little satisfactory to our readers, when 
the inquiry is as to the actual supply of 
food which is raised within our shores. 
The expression of such important items 
of human consumption as potatoes, tur- 
nips, and garden produce, by their va- 
lue, not by their quantity, is an illus- 
tration of the inconvenience which we 
have already pointed out of such a 
mode of estimating the industrial pro- 
ducts of the country. And even though 
we had potatoes and turnips returned 
in these tables by their acreable yield, 
we yet would be almost as far as ever 
from ascertaining the amount of human 
sustenance. Suppose that we take po- 
tatoes, with Mr. M‘Culloch, as rang- 
ing from eight to ten and twelve tons 
an acre, and turnips at from five to 
fifleen tons an acre (and an exceed- 
ingly high range we would say that 
this would be—we should suppose six 
to eight tons as coming much closer to 
the acreable yield of potatoes) ; but if 
we were to take these or any other 
quantities, and add them to the weight 
of-wheat, oats, and other grain crops 
annually produced, it is obvious that 
we would still have a most important 
qualification to make in our calculation, 
namely, the relative degree of nutritive 
power in each kind of crop; for ex- 
ample—Sir Robert Kane, in his excel- 
lent work on the industrial resources 

Trel and, gives a table exhibi ting the 
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quantity of actually nutritious material 
derived from an acre of land, from 
which he infers, that turnips and car- 
rots yield from five to seven times the 
actual quantity of nourishment that the 
corn crop gives, and that potatoes and 
clover yield twice as much; that is, 
that potatoes will only yield double the 
actual amount of substantial nourish- 
ment, although the positive weight of 
produce will be eight or ten times 
greater. Wethink, however, we may 
safely say that an acre of potatoes will 
sustain three times as many persons as 
an acre of wheat, or of oats; such 
was Adam Smith's opinion. 

Next, as regards animal food, we 
find from Mr. M‘Culloch (page 499) 
that the horned cattle of England and 
Wales were estimated by Mr. Young, in 
1799, at three millions and a half. To 
this number he conceives we should 
add one million for the increase up to 
the present period, and another mil- 
lion for the cattle of Scotland, giving 
us thus a total of five millions and a- 
half of horned cattle in Great Britain. 
The census for Ireland, in 1841, as- 
certained (as we have seen) the horned 
cattle of this country to amount to 
1,863,116. The common estimate 
is, that about one-fourth of the en- 
tire stock is slaughtered annually,” 
which would give us 1,870,000 head 
of horned cattle annually brought into 
consumption in the United King- 
dom. Then, as regards sheep, the 
number of sheep and lambs in Eng- 
land and Wales, as estimated by Mr. 
Luccock, in 1800, was 26,148,463, of 
which 6,803,721 (or about one-fourth 
of the whole) were slaughtered annu- 
ally—and such we must believe to be 
the present number; for we learn from 
Mr. M‘Culloch, that although the 
weight of the sheep, and the weight of 
their fleece in these countries has con- 
siderably increased since the period of 
Mr. Luccock’s calculation, that there 
has been no positive increase in their 
numbers since that time. In Scotland, 
Mr, M‘Culloch estimates the sheep at 
three millions and a-half; and the Irish 
census for 1841 gives us a return of 
2,106,189. As the gross numbers are 
not supposed to have increased, we can- 
not, of course, increase the annual 
number slaughtered ; the increased 
weight of the carcases supplies, in a 
great measure, the deficiency which the 
increasing numbers of the consumers 
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would otherwise have occasioned ; tak- 
ing, then, the former proportion, that 
of a fourth of the whole, as annually 
slaughtered, we have a consumption of 
about 8,000,000 a-year. As to pigs, we 
are supplied with very little information 
by Mr. M‘Culloch ; this description of 
stock occupies a very subordinate posi- 
tion in England—inferior not only to 
the unnaturally high position which 
this animal occupies in the domestic 
economy of this country, but much 
lower than we conceive it is justly en- 
titled to. In England pigs are only 
considered valuable so far as they con- 
sume the offal, waste, grains, and other 
refuse of the farm, or of the mill or 
distillery. Mr. M*‘Culloch, conse- 
quently, gives us no estimate of the 
number of these animals in England. 
We have, however, already seen 
that he estimates the annual pro- 
duce at 500,000 in England. As we 
may assume, then, that their numbers 
in England are stationary (certainly 
they are not increasing), we may say 
that the annual produce represents the 
aunual consumption, and that England 
contributes 500,000 pigs to the an- 
nual supply of the country. The 
Census Commissioners have reported 
1,500,000 as the whole stock of Ire- 
land. Take it that one-fourth of these 
are annually slaughtered, and adding 
this quantity to what we have just 
taken as the consumption of England, 
we would have 875,000 pigs for Eng- 
land and Ireland, or say one million of 
pigs annually consumed in the three 
kingdoms. 

We need do no more than remind 
our readers of the vast increase which 
is made to the main articles of human 
subsistence which we have enumerated, 
by the produce of the garden, and 
various other sources of supply. 
Thus, in the article of cheese alone, 
we have in one county, Cheshire, 
100,000 cows supplying cheese, which, 
at the rate of 3 cwt. for each cow, 
amounts tol 5,000 tons of valuable nutri- 
tious food from this one county alone. 
And surely it would be impossible to 
speak of the food of the people, with- 
out adverting to that unexplored 
store-house in the bosom of the deep, 
which teems with countless myriads of 
inhabitants, admirably adapted for our 
support, and yet (in this country at 
least), how shamefully, how scanda- 
lously neglected! We can give no- 
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thing like a return of the quantity of 
fish consumed inthe United Kingdom ; 
but something like an estimate of their 
value and importance to the mainte. 
nance of our people may be formed 
from the following extract, which we 
find in Mr. M‘Culloch’s first volume, 
p. 625 :— 


“In the year 1829, there were only 
ten fish-merchants in Birmingham, but 
since the opening of the various railways 
which now communicate with the town, 
the number has increased to forty, ex. 
clusive of several dealers of smaller 
note, who reside in the suburbs. The 
quantity of fish consumed has increased 
in the same ratio, and in round numbers 
is estimated thus :— 


Tons, Population, 
In 1829... 400 .. 150,000 
1835 ee 1,000 on 160,000 
1840 ee 2,500 180,000 
1845 .. 3,910 200,000 


Turn, then, from this representation 
of the importance of the fisheries to 
the support of our people, and read 
the following extract from an excellent 
paper read by Mr. J. C. Deane, at one 
of the meetings of the Royal Dublin 
Society inthe early part of this year, 
and let those who are responsible, whe- 
ther it be individuals or the state, 
blush for their neglect—let them, at 
this season of unparalleled dearth, 
tremble for their responsibility :— 


‘* The quantity of fish which we use 
for our home consumption (in Ireland) 
is very great; and I may say, almost 
allthe cured fish we consume is imported 
from Scotland, to whom we have long 
been steady and well-paying customers. 
Of this, some idea may be formed when 
I tell you, that the supply of herrings 
yearly furnished by Scotland to us is 
very nearly equal to that which she ex- 
ports to the rest of the world besides. 
From April 1844 to 1845, she sent us 
cured herrings to the extent of 120,293 
barrels, many of the contents of which 
were probably taken from our own seas, 
cured by her, and soldtous. Scotland, 
not blessed with the same advantages 
which we possess in soil or climate, de- 
rives a large revenue from the indus- 
trious prosecution of her fisheries ; while 
Ireland, with land, and good land too, 
in waste, capable of raising grain in 
abundance, and having fisheries, just as 
productive, if not more so, neglects 
them, and suffers them to be used for 
the enriching of others.” 
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But if there be some difficulty in es- 
timating the present produce ofthe king- 
dom, there cannot be the slightest he- 
sitation in admitting that our resources 
are daily expanding—that new sources 
of wealth are constantly presenting 
themselves—that new modes of deve- 
loping the pursuits on which we have 
hitherto been engaged are constantly 
being discovered—that elements of 
riches and prosperity which have long 
been neglected, are now appreciated 
and appealed to—that materials which 
had been regarded as valueless, or 
worse than valueless, as cumbrous, 
and in the way, are now, under new 
modes and new appliances, become 
promotive of the comfort and well- 
being of the people. Of these most 
important and most gratifying truths, 
the volumes now before us afford us 
unquestionable testimony. It is quite 
impossible, in a notice of this kind, to 
convey to our readers anything at all 
of the confidence in the resources of 
the empire which the perusal of Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s work inspires—all the 
great sources of wealth within the 
kingdom appear literally inexhaustible 
—appealed to for centuries as they 
have been—-they have supplied millions 
upon iillions of our race with all 
the substantial requirements of exis- 
tence, and yet there they are to this 
day seemingly unencroached upon, 
mocking, as it were, the efforts of man 
to wear down the provision which has 
been ordained for this people—pre- 
senting, daily, fresh store-houses from 
whence to supply the increasing wants 
of our rapidly-increasing numbers. 
But greater even than in these unli- 
mited treasure-houses does our re- 
liance rest, upon the evidence which 
we trace all through these volumes 
of the increasing skill, the untiring 
energy, the restless spirit of improve- 
ment, needing but to be well-directed, 
which is evinced by the bulk of the 
population of the sister kingdom. It 
will be recollected, that in a notice of 
this kind we are strictly confined to 
topics relating merely to material 
wealth. We are most anxious not to 
be misunderstood when on this point, 
or to be taken to say that either in the 
vast accumulation, or in the untiring 
pursuit of wealth, which are among 
the great features of these kingdoms 
at the present day, we have fixed, 
or are securing the essential elements 
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of national greatness or prosperity. 
We never have been in the number of 
those who would claim for the races 
that occupy these countries an un- 
questionable superiority to all other 
nations. We are satisfied that in 
many respects we might borrow with 
advantage from our continental neigh- 
bours. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves that, considering our vast ad- 
vantages in religion, in government, in 
security from those constant and har- 
rassing wars to which all central 
Europe has been exposed, that we are 
very far indeed below the position 
which we should have occupied, and 
havelost opportunities, both for power 
and for good, which we might most 
beneficially have exercised. We can- 
not close our eyes to the fact 
that other nations are rapidly out- 
stripping us—that England—ay, Eng- 
land—is falling in the scale of nations. 
Let any one contrast 1815 with 1847, 
and ask himself fairly, does England 
now occupy that proud position in the 
scale of nations that she then com- 
manded. The cause of this decline we 
would be anxious to enter on, but feel 
that we are precluded from doing so 
by the nature of this notice. How 
much of it is suggested by this single 
sentence of Mr. Mé‘Culloch’s, “ In 
England, no public or general provi- 
sion has ever been made for the educa- 
tion of the great bulk of the people.” 
An annual grant of Council, whieh 
has risen from £30,000 to £100,000 
within the last six years, is all that has 
been done towards this vital object— 
a sum not equal to one five-hundreth 
part of the revenue of the country, is 
all that is devoted by the national ex- 
chequer towards the instruction of the 
people of England, an object which 
ought only to be second to the effi- 
cient maintenance of our external and 
internal security. The experience of 
centuries has taught us that we cannot 
entrust the relief of our poor, with all 
the immediate urgency of their claims, 
to the resources of voluntary charity; 
and will we venture to expect, in de- 
fiance of all past experience, that the 
education of the people can be en- 
trusted to the same precarious source. 

We say that the neglect of the edu- 
cation of the people is a crying sin. It 
is a duty which is imposed on the state 
by every consideration, whether poli- 
tical, moral, or economical. Politi- 
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cally, because we have broken down 
those ancient prejudices which served 
them in a great measure in the stead 
of education, and must supply them 
with instruction as the only compen- 
sation; morally, that we may rescue 
them by the teaching and attractions 
of learning, from the seducements of 
dissipation ; economically, that by a 
fiitting industrial education, we may 
enable them rightly to apply to, and 
efficiently develop the sources of wealth 
which we have at our command. 

We are told, indeed, of great pro- 
ficiency in mechanical skill—of many 
and valuable improvements in ma- 
chinery having been made by mere 
artizans; and that this is so to some 
extent, we have no doubt—that from 
the unceasing companionship with his 
untiring fellow-labourer, machinery, 
our labourer must acquire consider- 
able intimacy with his working, we 
make no doubt. The saying of Lord 
Bacon is at the same time, brought 
forcibly to our mind, “ That in the 
infancy of states arms flourish—in its 
maturity, arms and letters for a short 
time— in its decline, commerce and the 
mechanical arts.’’ But the pursuit in 
which education is most needed, and 
could be most readily communicated, 
the progress of which, in proportion 
to that of other branches of industry, 
has been the slowest, and yet, which 
convinces us by the success of what 
has been done of its unbounded capa- 
city for further development, is, strange 
to say, that very pursuit which is most 
attractive and most important to man, 
—the cultivation of the soil. And 
this brings us to the second branch of 
our subject : what it is possible to ac- 
complish by a judicious application 
even of the modes of husbandry 
which are already known. This is 
abundantly testified in the volume now 
before us :— 


“The farms in the wolds and moorish 
districts of Lincolnshire are very exten- 
sive. Large tracts, which, at no very 
distant period, were entirely covered 
with heath and gorse, or were all but 
worthless, are now in the highest state 
of cultivation, and yield the finest crops. 
In proof of this we may mention, that 
the extensive tract of country stretching 
from Canwick, near Lincoln, to Sway- 
field, was formerly a dreary moor with- 
out house or habitation: to such a de- 
gree was this the case, that, in the mid- 
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dle of the last century, a light was ex. 
hibited on a tower at Dunstan, seventy 
feet high, on this moor, to guide travel. 
lers at night along this pathless waste, 
This deserted tract is now one of the best 
cultivated in England, the farms into 
which it is divided having so rich and so 
finished an appearance, that they seem 
rather to be farmed by landlords, as an 
example to others, than, as is really the 
case, by tenants farming for profit, and 
paying high rents. In other parts the 
improvement has been equally great, 
and many thousands of acres, which, at 
the date of Arthur Young’s last report 
(about forty years since), were occupied 
as rabbit-warrens, are now in the high. 
est state of cultivation. This extraor- 
dinary improvement has been principally 
brought about by the liberal use of the 
bone manure. ‘The turnip husbandry is 
here prosecuted on a larger scale than 
in any other part of England—a single 
farmer (Mr. Dawson, of Withcall, near 
Louth,) has usually about 600 acres in 
turnips.” 


Again, of Norfolk, naturally a very 


poor country, consisting of a light 
sandy loam:-—- 


“ Previously to the reign of George 
the Second, the largest portion of the 
north-west part of the county, which is 
now the most improved, consisted of 
wastes, sheep-walks, and warrens of 
very little value. These were converted 
into highly-productive lands, by enclos- 
ing, marling, and the aid of turnip hus- 
bandry.” 


And so again, of East Lothian, and 
many other places which our space pre- 
vents us from extracting an account 
of. But indeed it is needless to multi- 
ply instances, to convince every man of 
ordinary observation, of the great ca- 
pacity for further development which 
the soil of the country admits of. 
Much has been done by many enclo- 
sure acts for adding to the amount of 
land which can profitably be cultiva- 
ted; very nearly four thousand en- 
closure acts have been passed from 
the reign of Queen Anne to the pre- 
sent year; and the quantity of acres 
which were enclosed, from 1790 to 
1832, are estimated by Mr. M‘Culloch 
at upwards of five millions and a-half, 
and the produce of this vast accession 
of land he conceives to have been 
five-fold. But the great increase which 
has been made to the produce of the 
soil, and the source (so far as we know 
at present) to which we must look for 
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a still more extended field, is in the 
drainage of the land, and the alternate 
system of cropping. We are supplied 
with very few particulars on the sub- 
ject of drainage by Mr. M‘Culloch; he 
mentions, with regard to Ireland, what 
we all must admit, that until of very 
late years, hardly anything was done 
in the way of draining: latterly, how- 
ever, a great improvement has sprung 
up among us in this respect; prizes 
are given for the best drained farms ; 
landlords are paying in very many 
cases a proportion, in some, the whole 
of the expenses of draining their 
estates; insisting, as of course they 
should, that such drainage shall be 
conducted as they direct or approve 
of; and although we know some 
instances in which these intentions 
of the landlord have been resisted, 
actually resisted by the tenant, from 
some undefined apprehension of some 
covert purpose of advantage to be 
taken of him by the landlord, yet 
we find few, if any, farmers in Ire- 
land who will hesitate to acknowledge 
the service that is so rendered to the 
soil. In the absence of any particulars 
as to Irish drainage in Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
work, we take the liberty of extract- 
ing the following passage from Sir 
Robert Kane’s excellent book :— 


‘* That the advantages derivable from 
effective drainage are fully appreciated 
by our agricultural proprietors, is shown 
by the fact that, although the powers 
and the regulations of the Board of 
Works are yet but little understood by 
the public, there had been applications 
and surveys instituted between August, 
1842, when the act passed, and April, 
1844, for the drainage of 48,293 acres 
of land liable to flood. The estimated 
cost of thoroughly draining these lands 
amounted to £129,811, or £2 13s. 6d. 
per acre. The expected increase in 
the annual setting value of the lands 
amounted to £16,489, or about 13 per 
cent. on the capital invested. 


‘* A feature in these drainage opera- 
tions which deserves notice, is the 
amount of employment which they af- 
ford. Of the £129,811, estimated above 
as the expense of these operations, it is 
calculated that £96,000 would be ex- 
pended in labour alone; and not being 
necessarily limited in time, the opera- 
tions of each district could be executed 
by the labourers of the district when 
agricultural occupation was most defi- 
cient.” 
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This last paragraph‘is eminently de- 
serving of attention at the present 
season. On referring to Mr. Thom’s 
book, we find the list of applications 
to the Drainage Commissions under 
the 5th and 6th Vic. c. 89, by their 
fourth report, dated in 1846, com- 
prized upwards of 140,000 acres, the 
estimated cost of reclaiming which 
was £793,000. Can it be possible that 
in this year of unparalleled pressure, 
when the country is visited by an in- 
fliction, the like of which, in the im- 
pressive language of Lord Lansdowne, 
he prayed to God might never visit 
the world again, as he knew that such 
had never visited it before; when the 
proprietors are wholly unable to make 
the necessary advances; when there 
will be a demand for a permanently- 
increased supply of food to take the 
place of the more abundant crops 
which have failed us; ahd when the 
unavoidable poor-law which is now 
permanently imposed on us, will be, at 
the very least, for some years four 
shillings in the pound on the poor-law 
valuation of the country—can it be 
possible that at such a season, and 
with such prospects—with such pre- 
sent deficiency, and such future re- 
quirements—the imperial exchequer 
will close its coffers, and withhold the 
grant of a sum which, if applied to 
carry out the purposes of these applica- 
tions, would go far in mitigating the 
present distress, and would so materi- 
ally contribute to insuring the future 
produce of the country? Surely it 
cannot be. 

But it is important to see whe- 
ther, in these districts of Great Bri- 
tain which exhibit so rapid an ad- 
vance in husbandry, there be any 
causes at work to which this improve- 
ment is referable—whether beyond the 
accident of an enterprising and en- 
couraging landlord, acting by his ge- 
neral influence and example, there 
be any practices prevailing through 
all these improved districts so uni- 
versally, that they may reasonably 
be conceived to contribute materially 
to this improvement, if not wholly to 
occasion it. We conceive such are 
to be found. We find, universally, 
in all the districts of Great Britain 
which have exhibited the most rapid 
improvement, the existence of leases. 
To this we ascribe a most important 
influence on agricultural prosperity, 
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although, strange enough, we are 
obliged to say, that we conceive their 
action on the improvement of the 
country to be in a directly opposite di- 


rection to that which Mr. M‘Culloch 
ascribes to them. He conceives it is 


by the certainty which the tenant thus 
enjoys (that he will reap the fruits of 
his labour) that leases stimulate the 
farmer's exertions. We believe that 
it is by the certainty of the termina- 
tion of his interest in a certain limited 
period, that he is spurred on to exer- 
tion. Nothing, we are satisfied, and 
freely admit, could by possibility ope- 
rate more prejudicially to the agricul- 
tural improvement of the country than 
any apprehension on the mind of the 
tenant that he should be unjustly de- 
a of the fruits of his outlay and 


isindustry. Ifsuch injustice were of 


common occurrence, we would most 


unquestionably say that the security 
which the tenant derived from his 
lease was the very first step to an im- 
proved state of things ; but the case is 
net so—the instances are very rare, in- 


deed, where the tenant, who pays his 


stipulated rent regularly, is deprived 
of his farm before he has enjoyed it 
for a sufficient time to reap fully all 
the advantages of his capital and skill. 
Were it otherwise, the farmers of 
England would not have continued 


without leases, as the greater number 


of them are, down to the present time. 


No; but it is because he knows that, 
in practice, he never will be removed 
while he continues to pay his rent ; 
that the habit of not giving leases 
works much of the ill which accompa- 


nies the perpetuities with which we are 
familiar in Ireland, The farming leases 


which are given in England are gene- 


rally for seven or fourteen years ; the 
first term is probably too short ; it can 
hardly enable the cultivator to reap 
the full advantage of his outlay. We 


must no doubt bear in mind that it is 
the practice of English landlords to 


give possession to the tenant of his 


farm, fully appointed with barns, store- 
houses, and dwelling-house, all well 
and sufficiently fenced and hedged ; 
his outlay is consequently altogether in- 
significant in comparison of that which 


is required of the tenant with us; ne. 


vertheless, we conceive that seven years 
is altogether too short a tenure for the 


farmer, and would say that the Scotch 
have approximated much more closely 
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to the reasonable term, by fixing it, as 
their custom is, at nineteen years; a 
term which has been selected in order 
to allow of three courses of a six-shift 


alternation, with a year over. Inq 


note to Mr. M‘Culloch’s edition of 
Adam Smith, we find the late Mr. Oli. 
ver, of Loch End, one of the most in- 
telligent farmers in the empire, giving 


his opinion decidedly in favour of the 
nineteen years’ lease :— 


“The tenure under which we hold,” 


he says, ‘‘ gives us perfect security that 
we shall reap the full benefit of our out- 


lays, at the same time that the certainty 
that our interest in the land will cease 
at the expiration of nineteen years, 
prompts to a vigorous and instant exe- 
cution of the necessary improvements.” 


As one most important step, then, 


towards the improvement of the agri- 


cultural interest, we emphatically call 
upon the landlords of Ireland to abo- 
lish that system, as ruinous to them- 
selves as to their tenantry, of granting 


those interminable leases which are so 
common amongst us. What could 


possibly be invented more certain of 
encouraging the very worst treatment 
of the soil, than the habit of letting on 
three lives or thirty-one years; some 
of the lives most generally survive 
the term of years; in fact the lives is 


the tenure that is looked to, the years 


are but as a security in the event of 
the lives failing by any mischance. 
Here, then, is every possible encou- 
ragement held out to mismanagement ; 
the years run out, and the lives are 


getting old; it would be gross impro- 
vidence to incur any great outlay on 


such a holding; it may be daily ex- 
pected to fall into the landlord, it be- 
comes the tenant's interest to rack the 
soil to the uttermost, to seize on what- 
ever produce may be for the instant 
most profitable, as he knows not the 


moment his interest may terminate— 
the land is worn out and exhausted, 


corn crop after corn crop is taken 
from it, it continues under this most 
ruinous treatment, incapable of im- 
provement itsel4, and an example of 
the most wretched husbandry to every- 


thing about it ; an effectual hindrance 


to the spread of improved practices ; 


until at last it returns to the landlord, 


at the dropping of the last life, so 
completely out of heart, that it exhausts 
the whole czpital of the succeeding t e- 
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tant in the endeavour to bring it into 
anything like working condition. 

But the long tenures of this country, 
in addition to objections to which Mr. 


Oliver shows they are liable, that, name- 


ly, of fostering slothfulness, and encou- 
raging procrastination, are further 
objectionable, as being the great en- 
couragement to sub-letting, that most 
fertile source of agricultural back ward- 
ness. If the lease be short, it will ob- 
viously not be for the interest of any 
one to sub-divide the farm, the tenure 
will be too soon brought to a close ; 
but when the lease is for a long term, 
the farmer to whom it was made ac- 
quires, by sub-division, a provision for 
his sons and sons-in-law, and by sub- 
letting he acquires a tenantry of his 
own; he affects the habits, and apes 


the manners of his betters; instead of 


cultivating the land by his own exer- 
tion and with his own capital, he leases 
it out to the poorer classes, as defi- 
cient in capital as in skill, and mayhap 
converts what he holds in his own 


hands into pasturage; he keeps his 
dog and his gun certainly, perhaps his 


hunter; he breeds his horse or two, 


and persuades himself that, by showing 
him off after the hounds, he is engaged 
in his legitimate business ; he seeks, for 
want of employment, to obtain some 
of the small receiverships in which 


the country abounds, and thus adds to 


his money, and brings himself some- 
what into contact with the upper 
classes; but all this while, the farms 
which he sub-let are being gradually 
sub-divided, from the necessity of an in- 
creasing population—a pauper ten- 


antry, without skill, industry, or capi- 


tal, are growing up on the estate, 


and when the original farm falls into 
the landlord’s hands, he finds it over- 
run withan incapable multitude, whom 
the whole rent would not support for 
a quarter of a year. As one of the 


innumerable instances with which we 
are all familiar, it is inevidence before 


Lord Devon’s commission, that on an 


estate of Lord Palmerston, which 
was let some sixty or seventy years 
ago to six tenants, for three lives or 
thirty-one years, on its lately fall- 


ing into the present landlord, two 
hundred and eighty tenants were in 


occupation of it; and the whole rental 


would not support this multitude for 
two months. Most wofully will the 
system of long leases fall upon the 


holders of land, now that a poor- 
rate, rendered unavoidable by the cir- 
cumstances of the country, is about to 
come into operation—now that the 


legislature have declared that the des- 
titute poor must be provided for, 


But not only are the ieases short in 
the most successful of the agricultural 
districts of Great Britain, but they 
almost universally impose upon the 
tenant a prescribed mode of cultiva- 
tion. On the Holkam estate, in Nor- 


folk, the same course of cultivation 
has been enforced for very many years. 


Mr. M’Culloch tells us, that “ in East 
Lothian, Berwickshire, Northumber- 
land, and all the best cultivated coun- 
ties, leases invariably contaim regula- 
tions in regard to the rotation of cgops, 
and the proportion of the farm to be 


applied to culineferous crops, green 


” ® | 
crops, grass, &c.” This surely is a 
custom which ought to be introduc- 
ed into this country. Restrictions 
upon trade are for the most part 
anything but beneficial ; but the rea- 
son they are not so, is because that 


the interest of the person who is di- 
rectly concerned in the profit (in mer- 


cantile engagements for example) most 
frequently instructs him in what course 
is most advantageous, and is the strong- 
est incentive that can be applied to 
him to induce him to follow it ; but so 


long as the landlords of the country 


who impose the obligations, are better 


informed than the tenant who is to 
carry them out, so long must the prac- 
tice of prescribing peculiar modes of 
culture be a beneficial one, and one 
peculiarly to be desired in so back- 


ward a country—one so wholly averse 
to improvement as our own, 


The next characteristic that we find 


common to all the improving agricultu- 
ral districts, is, that the farmers are 
possessed of abundant capital. ‘* The 
prosperity of agriculture in all coun- 
tries, ancient and modern,” says Mr. 


Oliver, “has always depended, and 


ever must depend, on the capital pos- 
sessed by the actual cultivators of the 
soil.” ‘The capital of a farmer is, of 
course, great or small in proportion 
to the extent and to the requirements 
of the farm which he undertakes. In 


every country the original capital, 
whether engaged in agriculture, or in 
any other industrial pursuit, must ne- 


cessarily have been but trifling; by 
skill, industry, and frugality, it accu- 
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mulates ; but as its increase in agri- 
culture must greatly depend upon the 
development cf the capabilities of the 
soil, nothing can impede its accumula- 
tion, or prevent its successful applica- 
tion, so much as the habit of farmers 
undertaking a greater quantity of land 
than their capital is equal to. The 
proportion that should exist between 
capital and the extent of the farm, it 
would be difficult to lay down with ac- 
curacy—much must depend upon the 


quality and nature of the soil, the 
courses that it admits of, the condition 
that it is in when the tenant goes into 
possession, and many other considera- 
tions ; but it may be said, that without 


from £8 to £10 or £12 for every acre, 
it is utterly hopeless that anything like 
efficient cultivation can be attained. 
The rapidity with which agricultural 
capital has accumulated in parts of 
this kingdom, is strongly illustrated by 
comparing the present condition of the 
Scotch and many of the English farm- 
ers, with the following opinions of 
Edmund Burke, himself an eminent 
agriculturist, and, like most other truly 
great men, passionately devoted to the 
pursuit; in his “ Thoughts and Details 
on Scarcity” we read :— 


“In most parts of England which 
have fallen within my observation,” he 
says, ‘‘I have rarely known a farmer 
who to his own trade had not added 
some other employment or traffic, that, 
after a course of the most unremitting 

arsimony, and labour, and persevering 
in his business for a long course of years, 
died worth more than paid his debts, 
leaving his posterity to continue in nearly 
the same equal conflict between industry 
and want, in which the last predecessor, 
and a long line of predecessors before 
him lived and died.” 


When we contrast Scotland, and 
part of England at the present day, 
and the amount of agricultural capi- 
tal which is there accumulated, with 
these opinions coming from such a 
man—a man no less unbounded in 
his knowledge than startling in his fore- 
sight, we feel that we could have no 
more forcible admonition addressed to 
us, never to despair of the resources 
of our country, or to distrust its ca- 
pabilities being equal to any demands 
which could by possibility be made 
upon them. When the amount of the 
farmer's capital is, then, of such vital 


concern to us all, nothing can be more 
ruinous than any practice which has 
the effect of reducing this capital 
Just at the time when he most needs 
it, namely, when he is entering on his 
farm; the custom, consequently, of 
letting lands on fine, is most justly 
condemned by Mr. M‘Cualloch; it is a 
practice which, he tells us, is hardly 
now known at all in England, and 
which, by reason of the strict law of 
entail which prevails in Scotland, has 
been pronounced illegal in that coun- 
try. A very general practice which 
prevails now in parts of Ireland, and 
those too which are most rapidly im- 
proving, is very much of the same ill 
tendency, that, namely, of imposing a 
condition on the tenant, that he shall 
erect a dwelling-house of a suitable 
description on his farm. Where the 
lease is, as it ought to be, for a short 
term of years, this is virtually tanta- 
mount to a fine. In twenty-one, or 
even thirty-one years, the house is 
little worse of the wear, and falls in to 
the landlord, to increase by so much 
the value of the farm for his succeed- 
ing tenant. Unquestionably, it would 
be better for all parties, that the land- 
lord should, as in England and Scot- 
land, take on himself the erection of a 
suitable dwelling-house for his tenant; 
it would leave the tenant his capital 
available for the right cultivation of 
the soil ; it would increase the produce, 
and improve the agriculture of the 
country ; and the benefit to the land- 
lord, in the improved condition of his 
farm, would be at the least equal, if 
not much greater, than in the mere 
possession of a dwelling-house on an 
unimproved farm. 

The next feature which we find 
common to all the improved agricul- 
tural districts both of England and 
Scotland, is the alternate system of 
cropping. It is needless to quote 
instances in illustration or confirma- 
tion of this. It is now universally 
acknowledged, that without a judicious 
alternation of crops, varying with the 
nature and qualities of the soil, that it 
is impossible to develop the resources 
of the land. It were needless to dwell 
upon the simple principles by which 
the necessity for an alternation of 
crops is established. To Sir Humphry 
Davy, and other eminent chemists who 
succeeded him, both French and Eng- 


lish, these principles owe their disco- 
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very, and they now are _ generally 
acknowledged by us all. That each 


crop is composed of particles, ab- 
stracted either from the earth, the 
air, or water; that these original ele- 
ments enter in various proportions 
into different descriptions of produce ; 
that the consequence of a succession 
of the same crop on the same soil, is 
to abstract completely from that soil 
the peculiar elements which enters 
most largely into the composition of 
such crop; that on the contrary, by 
sowing some other seed, the earth 
will recover from the atmosphere, or 
the rains, or the plants thus grown 
on it, the elements which have been 
so largely abstracted from it; that 
thus, by the mere alternation of 
crops, the land is invigorated, with- 
out the inactivity of lying idle in 
fallow, the produce of the earth is in- 
creased, and the variety of its products 
extended. It must be quite unneces- 
sary to dwell upon this subject; we 
are satisfied that its truth and import- 
ance is acknowledged by every man of 
intelligence throughout the empire, 
and that many, very many of the land- 
lords of Ireland, who see their estates 
wasted before their eyes, by the 
wretched system of farming which 
prevails with us, for the most part, 
would gladly encourage and enforce 
the improved system; but they 
in too many cases cannot. They have 
given perpetuities—or what, so far as 
they are concerned, amounts to perpe- 
tuities—to their tenants; they have 
parted with all control over their own 
property, and when occasionally a farm 
does fall in, it is so cumbered with a 
poor, dejected tenantry, whose imme- 
diate subsistence is the great pressing 
object of their lives, who understand 
not or care not for anything which 
deserves to be called improvement, 
that it requires more energy and stea- 
diness, forbearance and eapability, 
than falls to the lot of most men to insist 
upon such a sweeping reformation in 
their habits and management, as the in- 
troduction of a totally new system of 
agriculture would amount to. As to 
effecting anything in the shape of agri- 
cultural improvement in this country 
by the mere force of example, we 
wholly despair of it. It must be sti- 
mulated, urged on, constantly enforced 
by the landlord, or it never will gain 
ground among us. Even in England, 
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mere example has little or no influ- 
ence. We read in Mr. M‘Culloch 
that— 


“‘ What is well-known and systema- 
tically practised in one county [of Eng- 
land] is frequently unknown or utterly 
disregarded in the adjacent districts ; 
and what is to every unprejudiced ob- 
server evidently erroneous and prejudi- 
dicial to the land, is in some quarters 
persisted in most pertinaciously, though 
a journey of not many miles would open 
to the view the beneficial effects of a 
contrary practice.” 


He tells us that it is estimated that 
one-tenth of the arable land in Eng- 


land is lost by fences. He tells us, too, 
that throughout the south and west of 
England, in light and sandy soils, no- 
thing is more common, even at the 
present day, than to see, very frequent- 
ly, as many as five horses ploughing, 
all yoked in a line. Now, when we 
recollect that a driver is necessary 
where there is more than two horses, 
the increased expense of such a mode 
of ploughing would appear most obvi- 
ous ; and when we bear in mind that 
a horse will consume the produce of 
one acre in six that he tills, that he 
will eat as much as eight men, it is 


equally plain that the provision for the 
people of the country is most materi- 
ally lessened by this most injudicious 
practice. When example, then, has 
had so little influence in England, will 
the landlords of Ireland venture to 
rely upon its action with us, and will 
they not rather, in every possible 
instance, by clauses as to manage- 
ment in leases, or whatever other 
mode may be found practicable, insist 
upon their estates being turned, by ju- 
dicious culture, to the best advantage 
for themselves, their tenantry, and the 


people of the country for whose suste- 
nance the land is provided. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford, a gentle- 
man whose character and experience 
makes him the very first authority on 
subjects of this nature, enters into a 
calculation of the produce of the ara- 
ble lands of Great Britain, supposing 
them to be cultivated on a regular 
system ofhusbandry. It occurs in his 
**Defence of the Small Farmers of 
Ireland,” which is the very best eco- 
nomical pamphlet concerning Ireland 
that we ever fell in with. Although 


Mr. Crawford’s calculations are so 
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admirably clear as to defy misappre- 
hension, we yet are precluded by our 
limits from giving them insertion: he 
takes two-fifths of the arable land to 
be in corn crops, one-fifth in green 
crops (as potatoes, turnips, beans, 
&c.), and the remaining two-fifths in 
clover and other grasses, for the feed- 
ing of animals; and the result is— 


Tons. 
Total animal food and butter ...... 1,000,000 
Total vegetable food... ......++++++ 47,519,996 


Total weight of human food ...... 48,519,996 


But Mr. M‘Culloch has a sovereign 
panacea for every agricultural difficul- 
ty—an abracadabra which is to unlock, 
in their inmost recesses, the sources of 
agricultural fertility, and to bring 
forth an amount of luxuriance such as 
the world has never yet witnessed. 
This magic charm, which is alluded 
to in almost every page of Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch’s book that is at all connected 
with agriculture, as though he feared 
the most cursory reader should ever 
chance to take it up without learning 
the potent spell, is the consolidation of 
small farms. Let farms but run from 
four hundred to six hundred acres, or 
five hundred at a medium, and Ceres 
will revel in the earth again, and the 
golden age will be restored. The 
most favoured districts of the kingdom 
are yet much short of what Mr. 
M‘Culloch requires in this respect. 
In the northern counties of England 
the average size of the farms is two 
hundred and eighty-seven acres. This 
does not satisfy Mr. M‘Culloch. Still 
less does the average size of the farms 
of the whole of England, which he es- 
timates at about one hundred andsixty, 
to one hundred and seventy acres. As 
to Scotland, he does not give us any 
exact calculation ; the land occupied 
by tenants, he says, is worth £5,200,000 
—the number of tenants, according to 
the census of 1841, being 54,873, it 
follows that each pays about £95 a- 
year rent. This, however, includes 
every description of Jand which it is 
worth while to apply to any purpose of 
production whatsoever, whether of 
tillage, or those extensive sheep walks 
of the Highlands which are let in the 
gross, without any acreable rent ascer- 
tained, running along the skirts and 
the sides of the mountains—the ave- 
rage acreable rent for all this (not in- 


cluding holdings under one acre) ap. 
pears to be about six shillings, which 
would leave the average size of all the 
farms in Scotland at about three hun- 
dred acres. Such farms, consequently, 
as are of the same character with the 
farms of England and Ireland, and 
can alone enter into the comparison, 
ordinary tillage or pasture lands, must 
rate at a much lower average than 
three hundred acres. In Ireland, the 
average size of farms above one acre 
appears, by the census return of 1841, 
to have been about twenty-nine acres. 
“These returns,” says Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, ‘set the smallness of the farms 
in Ireland in the most striking light ; 
they show that ofa total of 658,309 
holdings of more than one acre, only 
48,312 exceeded thirty acres.” Such, 
then, being the size of the farms 
throughout the kingdom, the produc. 
tive powers ofthe land are, in the 
judgment of Mr. M‘Culloch, and many 
other competent authorities contracted 
and ruinously enveloped by reason of 
the undue sub-division of the soil. 
This is, beyond all doubt, a sub- 
ject of the very utmost importance 
to entertain right views upon, and we 
do not affect to disguise from ourselves 
that it is also a subject of no ordinary 
difficulty. Although it appears to us 
to be altogether absurd to ascribe to 
the consolidation of small farms all the 
influence which Mr. M‘Culloch attri- 
butes to it, and to look upon the ques- 
tion as one that does not admit of a 
particle of doubt, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that many eminent au- 
thorities, and much plausible reason- 
ing, may be produced on behalf of the 
large farms ; it may be said to be the 
prevailing theory throughout the whole 
of Scotland ; we never were in com- 
pany with a Scotch agriculturist yet, 
who did not introduce it as the doc- 
trine of all others which he delighteth 
to dwell upon, and perhaps no small 
portion of Mr. M‘Culloch’s zeal in the 
matter may be referred to his national 
sympathies. He argues (supported by 
the authority of Arthur Young and 
Mr. Wakefield) that the large farms 
must give the greatest scope to im- 
provement ; that they allow of the di- 
vision of labour being carried to the 
farthest extent; and that they provide 
constant occupation for the farmer 
himself, and for every person who is 
engaged on them; differing in this 
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respect from the small farms, where, 
except in seed time and harvest, there 
is no sufficient employment, and where, 
consequently, habits of indolence and 
sloth are unavoidably contracted. This 
last reason, that of affording constant 
occupation for every one employed on 
them, and chiefly as affording full em- 
ployment to the farmer himself for the 
whole of his time, is the argument that 
we have ourselves heard most fre- 
quently advanced by intelligent Scotch- 
men in behalf of their favourite sy3- 
tem. As this is an argument which 
has considerable weight with skilful 
and practical men, it is certainly deserv- 
ing of attentipn; but after all (so far as 
concerns the farmer himeelf), to what 
does it amount but simply to this, that 
the man whose capital does not enable 
him to take a large farm must encoun- 
ter all the inconvenience of a small 
one ; that if his circumstances do not 
allow him to enter upon a field where 
his whole time can be advantageously 
occupied, he must perforce content 
himself with a more restricted sphere 
of action ; this, we conceive, is an in- 
convenience of his birth or position, it 
is one of the inequalities of advantage 
which occur in every position and 
situation of life; and on what principle 
is it that the agriculturist should be de- 
barred from engaging in such a farm 
as his capital warrants him in entering 
on, because, forsooth, that farm is not 
sufficient to employ all his time? is 
there any imperious obligation on the 
human race that the whole of their 
waking hours should be engaged in 
the pursuit of gain? or if a man feels 
within him a predilection for a particu- 
lar occupation, if he has energy, and in- 
dustry, and liking, to concur in ensur- 
ing him success and a competent live- 
lihood, is he to be debarred from 
exercising these qualities for his own 
behalf ?—is he to be told that he must 
engage himself as steward to some pro- 
prietor, as overseer to some wealthy 
farmer, because indeed that his capi- 
tal is only equal to undertaking a 
farm of some sixty or a hundred acres, 
and that if he engages in this, he will 
be a part of his time idle; because he 
must spend a part of his time in attend- 
ing on the silent workings of nature, his 
mighty fellow-laborer ; because, that 
such is unavoidably his position, he is 
by this new system forcibly expelled 
from a pursuit to which he is inclined, 
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and forcibly sentenced to some occu- 
pation which he hates; but to be 
sure he has the satisfaction of being 
able to spend his whole time at it, We 
have asked Scotchmen of considerable 
intelligence and experience, whether 
they ever knew an instance of a labor- 
ing man rising to the position of a 
holder of land, and found that the 
cases were so few as to justify us in 
saying that it can rarely if ever occur. 
One mostintelligent and efficient agent, 
who had charge of great estates, told 
us that in his whole experience he knew 
of but one such instance, and in that 
case the person to whom he referred, 
had previously realised £1500 capital, 
by jobbing in cattle. The consequence 
of this system is, that the rural dis- 
tricts of Scotland are gradually be- 
coming dispeopled, their hardy sons 
are driven from the soil to which they 
gladly would have applied themselves, 
and forced into the widely-extending 
and manufacturing districts of Scot- 
land, or driven, with their enterprise 
and industry, to transfer these inesti- 
mable qualities to another land. We 
believe, and are convinced, that this 
system, if persevered in—if carried out 
universally throughout both kingdoms, 
will be ruin, perfect ruin to the coun- 
try; its cruelty andtyrannical injustice 
ought of themselves to be sufficient to 
arrest the evil. There does exist—it 
is idle to deny it—there does exist in 
mankind an affection for the soil and 
for agricultural pursuits. The noblest 
and the best have felt and manifested 
this affection most. Watch the small 
farmer of a holiday, and see if his 
course does not lie towards his “ bit 
of land ;” and though it be but to pull 
up a weed, or throw aside a stone, his 
delight is in lingering about the spot 
on which his industry is exercised. 
Does any other occupation present a 
similar feature, or anything at all like 
it; and is it humane—is it just—that 
the great mass of the people should be 
forcibly excluded by this new fanciful 
theory from a branch of industry 
which they are thus created with a 
preference and with a capability for? 
What title can the proprietors of land 
produce to justify them in such a 
course? We are precluded, by the 
nature of this article, in which we 
would avoid all political discussion, 
from entering upon, as we could de- 
sire, the eminently unconstitutional 
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tendency of this doctrine of conso- 
lidating the small farms of the country, 
We take it, that there is no one who 
has given ever so slight a consideration 
to the nature of our constitution, who 
will not acknowledge how mainly its 
chief and most valuable institutions 
are based and supported on a tone of 
public opinion which has been trans- 
mitted to us from remote periods— 
one which the circumstances of the 
times naturally gave rise to it, but 
which could never have grown up 
amongst us spontaneously under our 
present circumstances and relations— 
and equally impossible will it be to 
deny that the agricultural interest, 
with its associations, its permanence, 
and its social tendencies, has been the 
connecting-link whereby this origi- 
nal phase of opinion has been hand- 
ed down to us. Abolish this tone 
of public feeling, and you overthrow 
the institutions which it supports. 
Let the agricultural interests become 
but disproportioned to the other great 
interests of the country, and the pub- 
lic opinion is revolutionized. It is 
not for us here, as we have said, it is 
not within the scope of this notice to 
enter into any comparison of the 
agricultural and other pursuits on the 
character and condition of a people— 
that the difference in their effects is 
enormous, no man will venture to 
deny ; but we have said enough to 
indicate how complete a revolution 
would be wrought, if Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
desire of cutting up England into 
farms of 500 acres were carried out. 
He would have the twenty-nine mil- 
lions of acres which constitute the 
arable land of England divided among 
58,000 farmers, but 58,000 persons 
and the proprietors to support the 
agricultural interests of England 
against the other active, restless, en- 
croaching interests of the country ; 
every other man working on the soil 
is to be a cottager, with perhaps a 
small patch of garden, but wholly un- 
qualified to obtain political influence, or 
toexercise it ifit were extended to him. 
We cannot here enter further into this 
branch of the subject, and the host of 
considerations which it brings along 
with it; the system is pregnant with 
political evil, it is one which we are 
convinced it behoves every man who 
has his country at heart to resist. 
There was a great deal both of good 


sense and of good feeling in the Act 
which was passed in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, “against those greedy and 
covetous persons who keep a great 
quantity of land in their hands, from 
the occupying of the poor husband- 
man. 

But if the advocates for the large 
farms have their wishes carried out, 
and the agricultural labourers of the 
kingdom are reduced to that number 
which will find constant employment 
all the year round, say five men for 
every bundred acres, or twenty-five 
men for each of these farms, where, we 
would ask, is the extra labour to be 
sought for which is required in seed- 
time, and in harvest; isthe corn to 
shed upon the ground, or the hay to 
rot upon the field, for want of reapers, 
and mowers, and hay-makers, and will 
twenty-five men supply all these, be- 
sides doing the ordinary work on farms 
of five hundred acres, cultivated on the 
alternate system of cropping; or ifthey 
are sufficient for the extra work, must 
not most of them be unemployed at the 
other seasons of the year, when the de- 
mand for agricultural labour is compa- 
ratively insignificant ; the problem is one 
whichit is impossible to solve, to provide 
namely, that where the amount of em- 
ployment fluctuates, a given number of 
labourers shall have full and constant 
occupations at all seasons of the year, 
and yet be sufficient for the extra-work 
at those seasons when the demand in- 
creases. All this difficulty, however, of 
supplying the unavoidable fluctuations 
in the demand for agricultural labour 
can be abundantly, and, so far as we 
see, can only be provided for by anum- 
ber of small holdings, which, while 
they go far towards supporting their 
owner and his family, leave him yet 
sufficient time and inclination to add to 
his income, by occasionally hiring out 
his labour. That this deficiency of 
agricultural labourers is no imaginary 
evil, we have abundant evidence in the 
annual emigration of the Irishmen to 
England. We know that in Cam- 
bridgeshire, last year, the greatest pos- 
sible alarm prevailed, by reason of the 
late arrival of the Irish reapers ; there 
were no labourers in the country to 
save the harvest—but for the arrival of 
the Irish the whole must have been 
lost ; and on the banks of the Missis- 
sipi great crops of maize are constantly 
lost or thrown open to herds of swine, 
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for want of hands to cut it and draw it 
home. How, then, this most formi- 
dable difficulty is to be provided for by 
the advocates of consolidation of farms, 
they have never yet condescended to 
inform us, and we confess that we are 
wholly unable to conjecture. Neither, 
with every respect for the writings of 
Mr. Young, can we at all see the force 
of his reasoning, when he supports his 
statement, that large farmers contri- 
bute most to improvement, and that 
these improvements can only be carried 
out by large and opulent farmers, ask- 
ing us— 


“Where is the little farmer to be 
found who will cover his whole farm 
with mar! at the rate of 100 or 150 tons 
per acre, who will drain all his land at 
the expense of £2 or £3 per acre, who 
will pay a heavy price for the manure of 
towns, and convey it thirty miles by land 
earriage,” &c. 


We cannot at all see why a man 
with but ten acres of Jand should not 
accomplish all these purposes of im- 
provement as effectually as a man with 
ten hundred acres; the difference is 
simply this, that it will cost the man 
who farms one hundred acres, one 
hundred times as much; it will re- 
quire one hundred times a greater 
amount of capital to cover with marl, 
or to draw manure, or to drain his 
larger farm, than the small farmer will 
require ; but why the small farmer, 
a man with capital proportioned to 
his farm, should not drain his ten 
acres for £30, as well as the large 
farmer wil] drain his one thousand 
acres for £3000, we are wholly at 
a loss to conjecture. There is no 
force whatsoever in the argument. 
But even in Mr. M‘Culloch’s own vo- 
lumes we are furnished with most 
striking evidence of the great inexpe- 
dience of large holdings, for, on look- 
ing over his separate notice of each of 
the English counties, we invariably 
find that pauperism is uniformly great- 
er in these countries in which he tells 
us that the farms are large, and vice 
versd, that pauperism is less in these 
counties where the holdings are small. 

We would not, however, be misun- 
derstood. We are very far indeed 
from advocating the wretched system 
of sub-division into acres, and half 
acres, which prevails in this country. 
We are convinced that Mr. M‘Culloch 
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is perfectly right in attributing a great 
portion of the miserable condition of 
the Irish people to this melancholy 
system; we believe that it has led to 
the crowding of the people on the soil 
in numbers much too great, not by 
any means for its capacity of produc- 
tion, but for its present productiveness, 
in numbers which would be perfectly 
insignificant, if even the improved 
agricultural processes which are al- 
ready known were generally adopted, 
but which, from the culpable neglect of 
improvement, from a perfect disregard 
of every opportunity, are, in many 
places greatly in excess. This excess 
will of course in Ireland be much in- 
creased by the inadequacy of grain 
crops to take the place of the potato, 
in supplying subsistence for the peo- 
ple; it will make the present popula- 
tion fully one third more redundant, 
as compared with the provision that is 
made for them. In time, we have no 
doubt whatsoever, but that the agri- 
culture of the country, stimulated by 
the present emergency, must improve ; 
and we are also convinced that its im- 
provement will be in some districts 
much facilitated by reason of the re- 
duction in our numbers which will be 
occasioned by the emigration that is 
now forced upon us—we say by 
the emigration that is forced upon 
us, for thankful as we are for 
having any such outlet in this season 
of affliction, we cannot look upon the 
stream of human beings that is now 
flowing from our shores without feel- 
ings of deep distress. The very last 
resource that a country should ever 
adopt is that of emigration—the very 
last mode of providing for a people is 
by getting rid of them. Within our 
shores they might have been the 
sources of our wealth and of our 
strength; \there lives not the man 
whose labour, if well disciplined and 
directed, would not produce more 
than his own consumption, and the 
common stock is so much impaired by 
every working man who is drawn from 
it. We acknowledge that, circum- 
stanced as we now are, we have no 
alternative—the remedy is a desperate 
one, but it must be endured. Great 
has been the neglect, great is the re- 
sponsibility falling on those who have 
occasioned the need for it; but let us 
resolve vigorously, and bestir our- 
selves actively, that the like reproach 
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may not befal us again. Meantime, 
let us maintain the cause of the small 
farmers ; we would gladly see many, 
very many large holdings scattered 
over the face of the country; we be- 
lieve that it is eminently for the inte- 
rests of agriculture that there should 
be such, but let them not be to the ex- 
clusion of the small holdings; let us 
have thousands and tens of thousands 
of the people of the United Kingdom 
enjoying their six, eight, ten, or 
twelve acres of land, as their capital 
may be suited to it; they have unan- 
swerable practical support in the great 
success of Belgium and the other con- 
tinental states where they have been 
encouraged ; they will cultivate more 
closely, and more productively than 
the large farmer; they will add to the 
might of the empire, politically, so- 
cially, and economically ; they will go 
far in preserving it from mendicancy, 
that most fruitful source of corruption 
—and they will save the nation from 
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the woe that is denounced against 
those “who add field to field, until 
there be no place, that they may be 
alone upon the earth.” 

In treating thus of the resources of 
the kingdom in the important article 
of food, we have made no mention of 
that portion of the supply which is de- 
rived from abroad—this we may take 
occasion to allude to when speaking of 
the import trade of the country ; it is 
sufficient to say at present, that up to 
this season of famine, all that we have 
in any year derived from abroad has 
been wholly insignificant, when looked 
upon as a means of providing for our 
people. The importation of grain in 
1846 was very much above the average, 
and yet the whole amount, including 
meal and flour, was only equal to five 
millions and a-half of quarters of 
grain, or about a bushel and a half for 
every inhabitant of the kingdom ; but, 
as we have said, we may allude to this 
subject briefly again. 





